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INTRODUCTION 

This translation of MeiMejolm’s is of the second edition of Kant's 
Cnhque oj Pure Reason The first edition was puhhshed in 1781 
It had been the fruit of some ten years’ study and meditation 
Kant^ad gone on findmg that the problem he had first envisaged 
in hi» letter to Marcus Herz m 1771 developed more and more 
ramifiditions and his projected solution unexpected complica- 
tions He had put ofi the date at which the book was to appear 
year after year Finally he felt that somethmg decisive must be 
done if this process of postponement was not to go on mdefimtely 
and he stopped his preparatory sketching and wrote out the 
whole m a few months He says m the Preface to the first 
edition that though he is entirely satisfied about the complete- 
ness of his critical system he is not satisfied with its eigiosition 
and m particular makes clear that he is not quite happy about 
the all-important section entitled 'Deduction of the Pure Cate- 
gories of the Understanding ’ 

The reception of the first edition evidently confirmed Kant’s 
misgivmgs For he found that several of his critics ascribed fb 
him a doctrme of subjective idealism with which he had no sjnn- 
pathy He strove to correct this misunderstanding m a small 
work entitled Prolegomena to any future Metaphystc which may 
pretend to be Scientific, which he published m 1783, eind m the 
changes of - this second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which he published m 1787 

The pnncipal changes m the second edition are a new and much 
longer Preface, a rather more systematic Introduction, certaiq not 
very important changes m the ‘ Aesthetic ’, an entireljc new version 
of the ' 'Transcendental Deduction of the Categories,’ some changes 
and an important concluding section of the ’ Prmciples of the Pure 
Understandmg,’ and a new treatment of what Kant call^the 
refutation of idealism which mvolved changes m the ' Paralogisms 
of Rational Psychology ’ 

Kant’s own vidW of the changes wifi, be found at the conclusion 
of the Preface to this edition of 1787 It will be seen there that 
he affirms that there has been no alteration of the teachin{( of 
the first Critique He says there that his critical examination 

vii 
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of pure reason has necessarily, from the nature of reason, a com- 
pleteness which made any substantial alteration unpiSssible 
Kant’s thought nndoubtedly developed For example when he 
ivrote the CnUqus of Judgment m 1790 he had changed his mind 
as to there bemg a pnon pnnciples mvolved m aesthetics, when 
he wrote the first edition of the first Cniiqtu he thought there 
were none Nevertheless he alwaj^ considered such developments 
to fall withm the mam hues of the S3'5tem thought out m the 
seventies But he goes on to say that 'in tiie exposition there is 
still much to be done ' With changes m what he called the 
exposition he concerned himself to the end of his life and with . 
such changes the alterations m the second edition are, {n his 
opmion, entirely concerned 

The moral of all this, then, according to Kant, ought to be that 
one should read the Citttgue in the second edition and not m 
the first, and that 1 think is the moral Nevertheless there has 
always been controversy as to the merits of the two editions, 
and some critics have preferred the first It is not neces- 
sarily perverse to prefer an author’s first to his second thoughts 
I should for example be sorry to be told that it was perverse to 
prefer the first to the final edtbon of Wordsworth’s Prelude 
But the relation between the two editions of the Critique is 
peculiar Kant quite definitely held that he had been mis- 
understood m the first edition and he made the changes m his 
s€c£nd edition pnnapally to correct that misunderstandmg 
The second Critique lends itself to a realist rather than to an 
ideahst mteipretation of Kant, and it was intended to do that 
Of course those who like Schopenhauer think that Kant, ideal- 
istically mterpreted, wrote the truth, and, with a realist mter- 
pretation fell mto error, naturally prefer what they conceive to 
have been Kant's first thoughts There are other critics who 
treat Kant mainly as a notonous expounder of certam ideahst 
felkifies to which the philosophic mmd is prone Such cntics 
naturally prffer the first edition, mto which it is not difficult to 
read these errors, to the second where Kant is obviously, but m 
their view mconsistently, tiymg to correct them But m face 
of Ifant’s exphcit declaration about his mtention m makmg the 
changes m the second edition, such attitudes are surely histoncally 
mdefensible 

It will be noticed that Kant goes on to sa/ that m order to 
prevent the second edition runnmg to excessive length, he has 
loft- out certam passages of the first which are not essential 
to the mam argument, but whose omission is to some extent a 
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loss This remark almost certainly refers to what have been 
called the psychological sections of the 'Deduction' m the first 
edition, and is the justification of the practice followed m some 
translations of printing both the first and the second edition 
versions of the ' Deduction ' There is clearly something to be said 
for this practice, but I thmk nevertheless Kant was right m leavmg 
out these passages and that his meanmg is better appreciated by 
readmg the second edition as he left it, without these additions 
from the first 

So much for the difierence between the two editions To ivnte 
an Introduction to the Critique itself might well seem a work of 
superc:v>gation Has it not got a long and excellent Preface and 
a long Idtroduction written by the author himself ? 

It IS true that much the best road to the understandmg of 
the Critique is a careful study of Kant S own Prefaces and Intro 
duction The reader should consider what Kant has to say as to 
how mquines become scientific, he should try to follow Kant 
when he explains m the Introduction how the large questions 
he has raised m the Preface about the possibihty of metaphysics 
boil down to the apparently abstract logical problem as to the 
possibihty of a pnon synthetic judgments when he has done these 
twothmgs, he will have the best Introduction to the Critique 
He will do even better if he follows a direction which Kant gives 
m the Preface to the first edition, which most commentators of 
Kant seem to ignore, and considers very carefully, before he reside 
the 'Transcendental Deduction of the Categories,' the precedmg 
section Kant left it in the second edition unchanged and it is 
called 'Transition to the Transcendental Deduction of the Cate- 
gories ’ There Kant eiqilains why he finds it so much harder to 
ofier a deduction of the a pnon concepts than it was to do the 
same for space and time If the reader follows what Kdht means 
there, he will find the 'Deduction' itself mtelhgible 

Nevertheless although Kant m this edition has done a great 
deal to mtroduce what he has to say, no one has evqp found the 
Cniique of Pure Reason an easy book, and some introductory 
remarks may be of service 

Goethe once made the paradoxical remark that to read the 
Critique of Pure Reason is hke the steppmg mto a bnghtly hghted 
room Ihat remark is paradoxical but not so absurd as it seems 
For the Critique, Although a very difficult work, is one of the 
most filummatmg works ever written Once its teachmg is 
mastered it sheds hght on all manner of puzzhng problems Bji'Jj 
that illununation is not to be gamed easily I once heard some- 
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one say that George Meredith's later novels should be read first 
for the fourth tune The point of that epigram applies fo many 
great achievements of the human spirit The reader or the listener 
(if a great work of music is m question) has to leam to nse to 
the height of the argument before he can understand what the 
author has to tell him, the greater the work of art, the harder 
that IS It IS the mark of a certam kmd of novel that if you have 
read it once, you do not want to read it again The httle there is 
m it IS obvious at once, and the saying reveals the shallowness of 
such books But a profound work of art is only first read or 
heard when it has been read or heard several tunes r 

At this the reader may glance at the length of the wc&k and 
exclaim ‘ Am I to read five hundred odd pages four tun€s before 
I begin to understand this work? If so, life is not long enough ’ 
He may be consoled by being told that what needs re-read- 
mg badly is only the part of the Crtttque up to the end of the 
‘Analytic,’ rather less than half But of course some illumina- 
tion and understandmg of the Cnitgue will come long before the 
alarmmg ideal I have propounded is achieved What I am 
concerned to say is that the Cntxque has to be read by every 
one m faith that parts which are at first obscure wiU become 
clearer later 

At the same tune a work may be profound without bemg, on 
first readmg, quite so difficult as the Critique The Gospels, 
(Plkto's Dialogues, or in quite another category, Alice in Wonder- 
land, e g , are illununatmg at once, though they have the infinity 
in them which makes them more and more lUummatmg the more 
they are studied The Cntigue really is much more difficult than 
it need be Kant's method of composition has made it need- 
lessly obscure 

It IS no't easy to beheve, yet it is a fact that Kant was a popular 
lecturer, and from all the evidence obviously a very great teacher 
Thpse who knew his lectures complamed of the difficulty of the 
Critique “Jlie work is undoubtedly wntten in an obscure way 
I thmk myself that there is an explanation of the contrast 
between the lucidity of Kant’s lectures and the obscurity of the 
Cnfique, and the explanation does help towards understandmg 
Kant’s lecturing, like practically all lecturing in German umver- 
sities m the eighteenth century, was an exposition of a text-book 
His students at his lectures m metaphysics •for example vere 
presumed to have read Baumgarten’s Metaphysics That supphed 
tbp thread and context of Kant’s remarks He sat very loose to 
his text-book and used all his efiorts to make his hearers under- 
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stand , When he came to write the Cnttgue he felt that he had 
to find something to correspond with the framework snpphed 
by Banmgarten’s text-book He found it m what he describes 
as the guidmg thread supplied by formal logic That science 
had, he held mvestigated the forms of pure thought and there- 
fore he used the classifications of formal logic from which to 
construct the frcimework of the Cnttgw To this logical scheme 
he ngidly and almost pedantically adhered, but withm the limits 
of this structure he wrote much more as he lectured, usmg often 
alternative arguments to make his pomts dear This is the 
*explap^tion of the combination, so puzslmg m the Cnlxque, of a 
rigid logical structure and a free and almost careless argumenta- 
tion about details Kant is remarkably consistent m what may 
be called bis mam plot and often mconsistent m his detailed 
arguments 

It follows from this that it is vitally important to grasp the 
plot of the Cnhqut and to see bow that plot is worked out m 
the logical structure of the book These two thmgs are explamed 
m the Preface and in the Introduction respectively 

But there is one further pomt to be made before anythmg is 
said about the Preface The Cnttgue of Pure Reason is only 
part of a larger scheme of the Critical Philosophy which was 
completed m the Cnhgue of Practical Reason and the Critique of 
Judgment The mvestigation of the nature and hrmtation^of 
science and of the possibihties of metaphysics ran to such a leng^ 
that the other parts of the ongmal scheme were worked out m 
the later Critiques, but the Critique of Practical Reason at any rate 
was not an afterthought Its mam hnes were conceived Kant 
from the begmnmg In his first prehmmaty sketchmg of the 
Critique it was to deal with morals as well as with lijiowledge 
Kant was always both saentist and moralist, always convmced , 
of the vital importance of both these activities of the human 
qunt, always concerned to defend the mdependence, mtegwiy, 
and distmcbve nature of each He had an almost equal reverence 
for Newton and for Rousseau He thought that as Newton 
bad been the first thoroughly to set forth the laws and pnnoples 
of the natural sciences, so Rousseau had been the first to discover 
the pimaples of conduct 

But the progress of the natural sciences threatened the mtegnty ' 
of ethics, while aiSnmpts which had been made by earher cntics 
to save the reahty of moral pnnciples by provmg the reahty of 
freedom, of the soul and of God seemed to set impossible liroitB 
to the progress of the natural sciences NewtomUn physics 
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seemed to assume the reality of mfimte space and infinite time 
and further to assume that all events are ngorously and mecham- 
cally determmed m space and time Such assumptions left no 
room for the individuahty or the freedom of the moral self, or 
of the reahty of moral puiposes m the world The progress of 
the natural sciences had depended upon a repudiation of final 
causes and envisaged a completely mechanical account of reahty 
Kant had got from Rousseau a conception of moral conduct for 
which, as he says, the autonomy of the will is the supreme 
prmciple of moriity The reahty of freedom was therefore for 
him as mdispensable to ethics as its non-reahty was to physics' 
This was the dilemma ivith which human thought was confronted 
Metaphysics as Kant knew it had concerned itself principally 
ivith the reahty of the self, the freedom of the will and the 
existence of God Hence the confiict produced by the steady 
success of the natural sciences and their ever-growmg prestige 
seemed to be a conflict between science and metaphysics The 
signs all pomted to the victory of the sciences Their progress 
w^ steady, their methods and prmciples were wmnmg mcreasmg 
agreement, they went on producmg practical results and givmg 
man steadily mcreased control over nature Metaphysics on 
the other hand showed no sudi progress and had won no such 
agreement 

f rKant, as we shall see, was prepared to abandon metaphysics 
as it had previously been understood, had early come to hold 
that it was not possible to give an mtellectually vahd proof of 
the reahty of the soul, of free-will and of the existence of God 
But if to abandon metaphysics meant to agree that science and 
not metaphysics revealed to us the nature of reahty, what would 
then happen to the assumptions of moral conduct? These can 
only be saved if we can show that the vahdity of the science^ does 
not imply that they reveal t6 us the fundamental nature of 
redhty and that the sciences and moral conduct are equally 
vahd, and ^et not contradictory because they represent different 
approaches to reahty 

We shall then only understand the relations of the sciences to 
the prmciples of conduct if we mvestigate the metaph 3 rsical status 
of the sciences and the scientific status of metaphysics 

Kant makes a great pomt m the Preface of the contrast between 
those mquines which have reached what he calls the sure path 
of a science and those which have not The argument is that 
Wetaphysics has failed to do what has been achieveci by logic, 
by mathematics, and by physics He proposes, therefore, that 
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vre should examine the conditions which led to the revolution by 
which -Chose other mqumes became sciences and consider how 
far such conditions are apphcable -to and such a revolu-tion to be 
eicpected from metaphysics It is important however to remem- 
ber that while Kant mentions logic and mathematics as mquines 
which have become scientific, he is really m the Critique, when 
he talks about science, almost always thinking of physics He 
had as early as 1782 -written an essay on the subject as to -vshether 
metaphysics should follow the methods of mathematics or not, 
had come to the conclusion that the certamty of mathema-hcs 
arose from the fact that m mathematics we are concerned -with 
the mind s own constructions Metaphysics which is an attempt 
to discover -the nature of reality which is mdependent of us, 
cannot attain a certamty which depends upon such a condition 
But the natural or apphed saences also mvesbgate a reah-ty 
which IS mdependent of us An mvestigation of the conditions 
of their success is likely to give ns more help m discovenng the 
secret of metaphysics 

Now one obvious difference between mathematics and physics 
IS -that physics depends partly on observation and e-spenment 
Its several propositions have not the mtuitive certainty of mathe- 
matics, and yet for all that there is all the diSerence between 
science and a mere collection of observations The paradoxical 
fact about the natural sciences appeared to Kant to be that they 
had acquired insight mto nature just m so far as man's mquirifigl 
mto nature had been informed by thought An mquiry, he 
declared m the Metaphysical First Principles of the Natural 
Sciences, has m it just so much of genume science as it has m it 
mathematics Ye-t the difference between mathematics and the 
natural sciences remams, the difference expressed m callmg the 
latter, as is sometimes done, the applied mathematicat sciences 
The natural sciences must depend upon empirical observation 
as mathematics need not do, because of the necessary dei^cts 
of empirical observations, their propositions lack -Ijie mtuitive 
certamty of mathematics, and yet m so far as they manage to 
inform -themselves -with mathematics, they become scientific and 
acquire a certamty and necessity qmte beyond the reach of gny 
collection of empirical observations 

In the Frefiice to this edition Kant exaimnes -the way m which 
mquines have be&me scientific and sums up the results of his 
exammation by saymg ‘Reason only perceives that which it 
produces 'after its own design It must proceed m ad-vance with 
pnnaples of judgment accordmg to -unvarymg laws and compel 
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nature to answer its questions It is only the principles of 
reason which can give to concordant phenomena the ^-abdity 
of laws, and it is only when experiment is directed by these 
rational principles that it can have any real utility Reason 
must approach nature with the view, indeed, of receiving in- 
formation from it, not, however, in the character of a pupil, 
who hstens to all that his master chooses to tell him, but m that 
of a judge, who compels the witnesses to reply to those questions 
which he himself thmks £t to propose ’ 

But there is, Kant had observed, somethmg paradoxical about 
this (_Science is a free activity of the human spirit it d^mand^ 
creativeness, mvention, unagmation, but how does the cieative- 
ness of the mmd produce laws which are valid for thmp which 
the mmd does not produce and over which it has no control? 
How does the free activity of the mmd become objective Kant 
put this difficulty, perhaps more clearly than he ever put it m 
the Cnttque, m a letter to Marcus Herz m 1772 when he first 
began to grapple with the Critical Philosophy 'On what 
principle is based the relation between that in us which is called 
a xepresentatioa and the object? If the representation contains 
nothmg but the way m which the subject is afiected by the 
object, then it is easy to see how it imght correspond to this 
object as its efiect, and how this detenmnation of our mmd could 
represent somethmg, le have an object Possible or sensible 
representations have, therefore, a conceivable relation to objects, 
and the principles, which are borrowed from the nature of our 
soul, have a conceivable validity for all things m so far as they 
are objects of the senses Similarly, if that m us which is called 
presentation were active m regard to the object, 1 e if the object 
was actu^y through it brought mto bemg, as the thoughts 
of God are represented as the ongmals of things, then, too, the 
confonmty of presentations and objects would be understandable 
Wepcan, that is, at least understand the possibihly^ of an arche- 
typal mtelleot on whose mtuition thmgs are themselves based — 
or of an ektypal mteUect, which creates the data of its logical 
activity out of the sensible mtuition of the thmgs But our 
unijerstandmg is neither through its representations the cause of 
objects (except m conduct when good purposes bnng thmgs mto 
being), nor is the object the cause of the representations of the 
understandmg The pure concepts of the understanding, then, 
cannot be abstracted from the feehngs of the senses they cannot 
Qj^ress the receptivity of presentations through the senses 
They must have their source m the nature of the soul, but 
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not BO far as it is either affected by objects or bnngs objects 
into being ’ 

Kant goes on to say that it had been proposed to get over 
tTiiB difficulty by supposing a pre-established hctnnony between 
mind and its objects, bnt that such a deus ex machtna is obviously 
no explanation at all 

Kant IS obviously thinking of his predecessors The English 
empincists _had .made the passivity of the mind the test^of 
objectiyity When Huine had found that there were certain 
concepts, as m esped^ causation, which were not produced by 
the acyon of objects on the senses and were yet indi^ensable to 
^knowl^ge, this solution proved obviously unsatisfactoiy The 
(continental rationalists on the other hand, had stressed the 
importance of the mind’s activity m knowledge, but failed to 
show how such activity could be vahd of objects mdependent 
of the mmd ^ 

It may strike the reader that there is one obvious solution of 
the difficulty which Kant does not seem to have thought of 
The natural sciences mvolve both theonzmg and observation 
May we not say that the mind forms freely theories of the 
behaviour of objects and then tries them on objects by expen- 
ment’ The mmd becomes fitted to objects as hvmg creatures] 
to their environment by a process of trial and error 

The answer to this snggestion is that Kant recognized hawi 
much of the work of the natural sciences is of this kmd He has 
described it m an appendix to the ‘Dialectic,’ entitled 'Of the 
Regulative Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason,’ and be 
discusses the pnnciples which mspire it at greater length in the 
Cnt\que of Judgment But he was convmced that this process of 
mteUectudl trial and error assumed certain pnnciples whach were 
not regarded as verifiable or refutable by experiment The most 
obvious of these is the pnnaple of causation Hume had pomted 
out that m all our judgments about the external world we assuSie 
the pnnciple of causation and that yet we could offer Tio proof of 
Its vahdity Kant proposes to generalize Hume’s problem about 
causation, to ask bow we can discover a complete list of these 
genumely a prion pnnciples, which we take and must take fbr 
granted m all our scientific mvestigations, and then to consider 
how they can be vahd of all the objects we are gomg to expenence 

From this position he comes to see that the large problem with 
which he had started — which I have descnbed as that of deter- 
mining the metaphysical status of science and the scientifS: 
status of metaphysics — boils down to a logical problem as to the 
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validity of a certaiii type of jndgment, synthetic a pnon judg- 
ment The judgment that every event has a cause is m Kant's 
view a pnon It does not depend on our expenence Rather 
m makmg it we, m his words, prescnbe to expenence We say 
confidently that though we cannot anticipate what events we 
shall expenence, we Imow that they will all be subject to the 
principle of causation they will be detemuned m time by a rule 
The judgment is also syndetic The notion of causation is not 
denved by analysis from the notion of an event The connection 
of these two ideas is affirmed m the judgment 

This then is Kant's problem Science mvolves ouc assi^mptiofi 
of the objective vahdity of certain principles which underlie all 
our theonzmg and experiment How are we to find a complete 
list of such prmciples and bow are we to show their objective 
vahdity ? And what hght will the exammation by this vahdity of 
such prmciples throw on the question of the possibihty of reaching 
in metaphysics a pnon principles which will hold of reahty? 

In the Preface Kant suggests what he calls his Cooermcan 
revolution (As Copernicus had explamed the movements of the 
stars by suggestmg that their apparent movements are partly 
due to the movement of the observer, so he proposes to eiqilam 
the apphcation of the mind's a prton prmmples to objects by 
' suggestmg that ‘objects conform to the mmd ’) 

Q rTbis IS Kant's ' cntical idealism.* What does he mean by it? 
It IS quite clear from his letter to Herz that he does not mean that 
the mmd makes objects To hold that would be to adopt one of 
the alternatives which he ruled out at the beginrung He clearly 
thinks that there is a halfway house between the reahsm of a n 
tniellecius ekivbus or passive m ind and the idealism of an tnte l- 
kctus anheivius or creative nund We can see most clearly 
what he means by approachmg the problem rather difierently 
and asking what ^e natural sciences do for ns Kant's answer 
IS 'that they enable us to anticipate what we shall expenence 
If we anafyse what we mean m any scientific judgment which 
claims to be true, we shall find that it states that under sudi and 
such circumstances we shall have such and such expenences 
^Ecjrher think ers had held that by thought we got from how 
thmgs appear to how ttungs are Slant holds that we get from 
how thmgs appear to how liey will appear^ jlhe task of thought 
IS not to turn the mind away from what we pbrceive, but to help 
it to transcend some of the limitations of our perceptions, or, to 
'■^eak more accurately, to set somewhat further back the himts 
of our perception for thought never entirely transcends these 
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limits Our knowledge is always conditioned by the fact that 
we arc finite mmds hving in a particular place and at a particular 
tune, but thought can ertend the range of our perceptions in 
^ace and tune Bat in our scientific judgments we are always 
makmg statements about our possible e'rpenence Even when 
we talk of what the earth was like before mind existed upon it, 
we can only do that 1^ saying what would have been seen or 
eigienenced, if we had, say, in Mr WellB's Time Machine been 
able to go back m time and look CECnowledge m Kant's view is 
not a process m which perception gives place to thought it 
•always mvolves both thought and perception, but thought 
enabl^ us with a wider range to anticipate from what we actually 
perceive to what we will or should perceive under all sorts of 
conditions ) 

Now, if this IS so, it follows that we can only know m terms of 
our expenencmg, and we can only know thmgs m so far as they 
can be objects of our experience If thinking only enables us to 
know, e g , how thmgs would look under the conditions of a 
possible expenence, to ask what things are m themselves apart 
from their appearance, is to ask how they would look if they didn’t 
look, or what we should know them to be if we could know them 
apart from lookmg But both these condibons are impossible 
^The apphcation of this position to space and tune m the 
'Aesthetic ' is simple If we reflect on the nature of our perception 
we can see that it mvolves a double formal element m qiace mid 
tune All perception mvolves these forms, and as aU thmkmg 
refers ultimately to perception, we never get outside the conditions 
of space and tune This does not mean that ^ace and tune are 
subjective m the sense of bemg illusions they are elements m 
that apprehension of things whidi we call perception But we 
cannot get outside the conditions of perception If we*ask what 
space and tnriR art* apart fmm pgrrephnn, that 13 one form of 
askinfr h ow thmgs would look if th ey didn't look And I^pnt 
thinks that philosophical puzzles about space and tizqp arise from 
our considenng them m that impossible way, and treatmg them 
as thmgs m themselves That is what Kant means by calling 
them transcendentally ideal. On the other hand they are em,gjn- 
ptHy TT»a1, g^vRTi el*^ ments m expenen ce. This transcendentally 
subjective nature makes no more difficulty m our detennmations 
of space and tuno bemg objective than does the arbitrary and 
subjective nature of our standards of measurement prevent 
our measurement bemg objective If we calculate m mches apd 
measure m mches, the subjective reasons for our measurmg m 
b9<>9 
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inches rather than centimetres do not enter mto the questioh as 
to whether one Ime is longer than another So if v,e tSnnk in 
terms of spac e and perceive in sp ace, smce thinlung is always a 
refe rence from prese nt expenence_to. possibl e experience , space 
bemg common to all the p omts of Reference, its rea l nature. 
whatever that be . does not enter mt o the n ghtn ess or wrongn ess 
nf this reference Space and time are then like entries on both 
sides of a balance sheet!^ 

When Kant comes to coisider the objectivity of a jirton 
pnnciples, such as causation, he is, as he evplams, faced with a 
more difhcult problem With what right can ive assume that 
all events we may experience will be subject to the rule of|causal 
determination? The solution of the ‘Aesthetic’ seems barred 
For if we think in terms of causation, we do not apparently 
perceive m terms of causation Hume’s point indeed had been 
that we perceive succession and add to that perceived succession • 
the notion of necessary connection, and that that addition has 
no vahdity It was a psychological habit from which we could 
not escape and nothing more Kant’s answer is to make a 
distmction between perceivmg and perceivmg somethmg as an 
object So far as mere perceiving is concerned, there is no 
difference between our successively perceivmg things which exist 
simultaneously and our successively perceivmg what has succes- 
sively existed Objective succession then is not just perceived 
We only perceive it m so far as we have made a distmcbon between 
succession m apprehendmg and apprehension of succession, until, 
in Kant’s phrase, we have put time mto the object We do this 
normally without being aware of it It is only when we make 
mictakw that we realize what is always happenmg, as e g when 
we are on a steamer leaving a pier, and we seem ‘to see the pier 
movmg ‘ ° But if we ask what t^ imphes, \Te find that we 
have applied to what we perceive the pnnciples of objecbve 
deffinnmabon m space, and we have made a judgment And 
one of these prmaples is the pnnaple of cansabon If, eg, 
anjrthmg could cause anythmg, there would be no means of 
determnung whether the fact that the per is seen to Occupy a 
sipdler porbon of our field of vision was due to the fact that it 
had moved or that we had moved S_o in all our. pe rcepbsa^Qf 
objects we have den r^^H that rertain changes we perceive are 
due to fha Tip rfts in us a n d others aiB-due to changes m th ejhins 
Therefore, ttepScepbon of objects already imphes the pnnciples 
nfeobjecbve determmabon m space and bme But causabon and 
the other a prion assumpbons of saence which Kant has dis- 
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covered, in his list of categories are simply the prmciples of 
objective determination m space and time Scientific thinkmg 
IS anticipation of objective experience, and the experiment and 
observation which check it, imply objective perception, imply 
an experience m which the distmction between subjective and 
objective has already been made, and the prmciples of objective 
determmation m space and time have already been active Thus 
we get a solution of the question as to how prmciples hke causation 
can be valid of all experience which is on all fours with the solution 
given m the "Aesthetic* of the similar question m regard toxpace 
and time (^usation is mvolved m both thinking and objective 
perception, and therefore it can be a pnnciple implied m objective 
thinking without that mvolvmg that the natnre of leahty is to 
be an order of events causally determmed m time 3 The validity 
of scientific prmciples has no relevance to the metaphysical status 
of these prmciples 

Kant has thus found a solution of his problem which preserves 


the mtegnty and mdependence of science without prejudice to the 
mtegnty of the prmciples of conduct ^e has saved the objecti- 
vity of science by a limitation of the scope of science, by insistmg 
that all that scientific thinkmg can do is to anticipate expenence, 
and that therefore its prmciples have no apphcation beyond the 
limits of expenence^ This position has the further negative result 
worked out at great length m the ' Dialectic,' that all metaphysical 
reasonmg about the natnre of reahty, based on applymg tte 
prmaples of thought beyond the limitations of expenence, 
leads only to contradictions 


This IS Kant’s phenomenalism If it were all he had to say, his 
doctnne of the limitations of reason would have anticipated the 
scientific agnosbcism of Comte But though this first Critique 
13 mainly concerned with denymg the claims made on behalf of 


reason's power to apprehend the nature of reality, Kant has a 
more positive doctnne of reason which appears m the 'Dialectic ' 


It is only fully developed m the other two Critiques* 

Kant has shown the validity of the assumptions of the sciences 
by showmg that they are prmciples of the possibihty of objective 
expenence They are imphed m any judgment which claim»to 
be true For without them the dislanction between subjective 
and objective has ^o meamng But if we can assume the validity 
of pnnciples which we can show to be imphed m the distmction 
between truth and falsehood, we can equally assume the vahdity 
of pnnciples which can be shown to be imphed m the distmctiW 
between'nght and wrong As Kant has shown m the * Analjmc’ 
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ho this Cnttque that(there could be no meaning m the di^tmction 
between true and false if we denied the vahdity of the categones, 
so he shows m his discussion of conduct that there can be no 
meanmg m the distmction between right and wrong unless we 
assume the freedom of the will and the transcendency of moral 
purposes The principles imphed m conduct have a metaphysical 
status, for, unhke the pnnciples of the sciences, they are assump- 
tions about the nature of reahty or they are nothmg If Kant's 
negative doctnne sets severe hrmts to the speculative reason, his 
positive doctnne makes high claims for practical reason^ His 
cnticism of the metaphysical status of the pnnaples ofrSciencS 
leaves room for the metaphysical status of the pnncrples of 
conduct As he says m the Preface to this edition * I must 
remove knowledge to leave room for faittj The prmciples on 
which~he has established the entire validity of science m its own 
sphere, do themselves limit that sphere and confirm the vahdit>’ 
of the prmciples of conduct in their sphere So this conflict 
which had threatened the mtegnty of either science or conduct 
IS averted 

We have taken a long time to learn the lesson of Kant and in 
many quarters this conflict now rages Science has, of course, 
changed very much smce Kant’s time He is perhaps most out 
of date m his apparent assumption of the flnahty of Newtonian 
^^ysics But we are still contmually told that the success of 
mechanical prmciples m physics proves that freewill is a delusion, 
and that we can only be saved if we will mould our theory of 
conduct on the Imes of the sciences, as there are still those who 
think that the mtegnty of moral conduct can only be defended 
by throwmg doubts on the achievements of science i^ost 
people primarily for one side or the other, look at science 
with the eyes of a morahst or at morals with the eyes of a scien- 
tastj? Kant was remarkable m his detennmation to vmdicate alike 
both these activities of the human qnnt For that reason 
perhaps mOre than for any other his teachmg will always be 
of influence 

A D LINDSAY 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION ' 

The following translation has been undertaken with the hope of 
rendering Kmt’s Kntik der retnen Vernur^t intelligible to the 
*Enghsh student 

'Die'diflSculties which meet the reader and the translator of this 
celebrated work arise from various causes Kant was a man of 
dear, vigorous, and trenchant Idiought, and, after nearly twelve 
years’ meditation, could not be m doubt as to his own system 
But the Horatian rule of 

Verba praevisam rem non mvita seqnentnr 

Will not apply to him He had never studied the art of expression 
He weanes by frequent repetitions, and employs a great number 
of words to eiqiress, m the dumsiest way, what could have been 
enounced more dearly and distinctly m a few The mam state- 
ment m tus sentences is often overlaid with a multitude of qualifymg 
and explanatory dauses , and the reader is lost m a maze, from wluc^ 
he has great difficulty m extncatmg himself There are some 
passages which have no mam verb, others, m which the author 
loses sight of the subject with which he set out, and condudes 
with a predicate regardm^somethmg else mentioned m the course 
of his argument All this can be easily accounted for Kant, as 
he mentions m a letter to Lambert, took nearly twelve years to 
excogitate his work, and only five months to wnte it He was a 
German professor, a student of solitary habits, and had never, 
except on one occasion, been out of Komgsberg He had, besKies, 
to propound a new system of philosophy, and to eflounce ideas 
that were entirely to revolutionize European thought On 
the other hand, there are many excellenaes of style m this work 
His expression is often as precise and forcible as his thought, And, 
m some of his notes especially, he sums up, m two or three apt 
and powerful wor^s, thoughts which, at other times, he employs 
pages to develop His temunolc^, which has been so violently 
denounced, is r^y of great use in dearly determinmg his system, 
and m rendermg its pecuhanties more easy of comprehension * * 
A previous translation of the Kntik exists, which, had it been 

xxiu 
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satisfactoiy, wouW have dispensed with the present Put the 
translator had, evidently, no veiy eirtensive acquauitance with 
the German language, and still less with his subject A translator 
ought to be an interpreting mtellect between the author and the 
reader, but, m the present case, the only mteipreting medium has 
been the dictionary 

Indeed, Kant's fate in this country has been a very hard one 
Misunderstood by the ablest pblosophers of the time, iHustrated, 
explamed, or translated by the most mcompetent— it has been 
his lot to be either unappreaated, nusapprehended, or entirely 
neglected Dugald Stewart did not understand his system of 
philosophy — as he had no proper opportumty of makmg himself 
acquamted with it, Nitsch * and Wulich ® undertook to introduce 
him to the Enghsh philosophical pubhc, Richardson and Haywood 
‘traduced' him More recently, an Analysts of Ike Knttk, by 
Mr Haywood, has been pubhshed, which consists almost entirely 
of a selection of sentences from fas own translation a mode of 


analysis which has not served to make the subject more mtelhgible 
In short, it may be asserted that there is not a smgle English work 
upon Kant which deserves to be read, or which can be read with 
any profit, excepting Semple’s translation of the Metafhystc of 
Ethtes All are written by men who either took no pains to under- 
stand Kant, or were mcapable of understandmg fain ® 
pie following translation was begun on the basis of a MS 
fi-anslation, by a scholar of some repute, placed in my hands by 
Mr Bohn, with a request that I should revise it, as he had perceived 
It to be incorrect After havmg laboured through about eighty 
pages, I found, from the numerous errors and maccuracies per- 
vadmg It, that hardly one-fifth of the ongmal MS remamed 
I, therefore, laid it entirely aside, and commenced de novo These 
eighty pages I did not cancel, because the careful exammation 


'A General and Introdueiory Vtew of Professor Kant’s Principles By 
F A> Nitsch London, im6 


• wilheh’s of'lfant's Phdoso^hy, 8vo, 1798 

’ It IS cunous to observe, in all " 


nu^oynyf ovu, j./yo 

* it IS cunous 10 ODserve, m the English works wntteu specially upon 
Kant that not one of his commentators ever ventures, for a moment, to le^ 
the words of Kant, and to explain the subject he may be eonsideimg, m bis 
own words Nitsch and Wilhch, who professed to wnte on Kant's philosophy, 
aretnerely translators, Haywood, even m his notes, merely repeate Ka^ 
and the translator of Beck's Principles of the Critical P/i»/os(>#>Ay, while pre- 
tpnrtin p to give, m his Translator's Preface, his own views of tte Critical 
Philosophy, has fabneated his Preface out of selections from the works of 
Want Tie same is the case with the translator of Kants Essays and 
Treatises fa vols 8vo, London, 1798) This per^ has imtten a preface to 
each of the volumes, and both are almost hteral translations tom Mer^ 
oarB of Kant's works He had the impudence to present the thoughts 
contained in them as his own, few bemg then able to detect the plagiarism 
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which they had undergone made them, as I beheved, not an un- 
worthy*repre 5 entation of the author 
The second edition of the KrtUk, from which all the subsequent 
ones have been reprmted without alteration, is followed m the 
present translation Rosenkranz, a recent echtor, maintains that 
the author’s first edition is far supenor to the second, and Schopen- 
hauer asserts that the alterations m the second were dictated by 
unworthy motives He thinks the second a Verschltmmbesserung 
of the first, and that the changes made by Rant, ‘m the weakness 
of old age,’ have rendered it a ‘self-contradictory and mutilated 
■work ’ I am not insensible to the able arguments brought forward 
by Schopenhauer, while the authority of the elder Jacobi, hlichelet, 
and odieis, adds weight to his opmion But it may be doubted 
whether the motives imputed to Erant could have influenced him 
m the omission of certam passages m the second edition — whether 
fear could have induced a man of his character to retract the 
statements he had advanced The opmions he expresses m many 
parts of the second edition, m pages 427-32, for example,^ are 
not those of a philosopher who would surrender what he beheved 
to be truth, at the outcry of prejudiced opponents Nor are his 
attacks on the ‘sacred doctrmes of the old dogmatic philosophy,’ 
as Schopenhauer maintains, less bold or vigorous m the second 
than m the first edition And, finally. Rant's own testimony 
must be held to be of greater weight than that of any number of 
other philosophers, however learnt and profound 
No edition of the Krttik is very correct Even those of Rosen- 
kranz and Schubert, and Modes and Baumarm, contam errors 
which reflect somewhat upon the care of the enters But the 
common editions, as well those pnnted durmg, as after Rant’s 
hfe-time, are exceedmgly bad One of these, the ‘third edition 
improved, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1791,’ swarms with Errors, at 
once misleadmg and annoymg Rosenlaanz has made a number 
of very happy conjectural emendations, the accuraiy of w^ch 
cannot be doubted , 

It may be necessary to mention that it has been found requisite 
to com one or two new philosophical terms, to represent those 
employed by Rant It was, of course, atoost impossible to 
translate the Kniik with the aid of the philosophical vocabulary 
at present used m England But these new expressions have been 
formed accordmg to Horace’s maxim — ■parci detoria Such is the 
verb tnliiUe for anschauen, the manifold tn tnluthon has also been 
employed for das Mamt^aUtge dtr Anschauung, by which Raji^ 
1 Of the present translation 
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designates the vaned contents of a perception or intuition Kant's 
own terminology has the ment of bemg precise and consistent 
Whatever may be the opimon of the reader with regard to the 
possibihty of metaphysics— whatever his estimate of the utihty of 
such discussions — ^the value of Kant’s work, as an mstrument of 
mental disaplme, cannot easily be overrated If the present 
translation contnbute in the least to the advancement of scientific 
cultivation, if it aid m the formation of habits of severer and more 
profound thought, the translator will consider himself well com- 
pensated for his arduous and long-protracted labour 

J M D M ' 
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CHuman reason, m one sphere oi its co|;mhon, is called upon to 
consider questions, which it cannot dechne, as they are presented 
by its own nature, but which it cannot answer, as they transcend 
eveiy faculty of the mind ) 

It Jails into this difficulty without any fault of its own It 
begins with pnnciples, which cannot be dispensed with in the 
field of experience, and the truth and sufficiency of which are, at 
the same time, insured by expenence With these principles it 
rises, m obedience to the laws of its own nature, to ever higher 
and more remote conditions But it qmckly discovers that, in 
this way, its labours must remain ever mcomplete, because new 
questions never cease to present themselves, and thus it finds itself 
compelled to have recourse to pnnciples which transcend the 
region of expenence, while they are regarded by common sense 
without distrust It thus falls mto conffision and contradictions, 
from which it conjectures the presence of latent errors, which, 
however, it is unable to discover, because the pnnaples it employs, 
transcendmg the lumts of expenence, cannot be tested by that 
cntenon The arena of these endless contests is ceXitA Metap%^c 

Time was, when she was .'die qwen of ^ the.saences, and, if 
we taKe" the will 'for the deed, she certamly deserves, so far as 
regards the high importance of her object-matter, tffis title of 
honour Now, it is the fashion of the time to heap contempt 
and scorn upon her, and the matron mourns, forlorn and forsaken,, 
hke Hecuba 

Modo maxima renun. 

Tot genens, natisque potens 
Nunc tiahoi exul Inops ^ 

At first, her government, under the administration of the 
dogmaitstSj was an absolute despottm But, as the legislative 
contmued to show traces of the anaent barbanc rule, her ejppire 
gradually broke up, and mtestme wars mtroduced the reign of 
anarchy, while the scepttcs, like nomadic tnbes, who hate » 
permanent habitfition and settled mode of hvmg, attacked from 
time to time those who had organized themselves into avil 
communities But their number was, very happily, small, <uid 
‘ Ovid, Meiamorpbmes 
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thus they could not entirely put a stop to the exertions of those 
who persisted in roisuig new edifices, although on no setfded or 
uniform plan In recent times the hope dawned upon us of seemg 
those disputes settled, and the legitimacy of her claims established 
by a kmd of physiology of the human understandmg — ^that of the 
celebrated Locke But it was found that — ^although it was affirmed 
that this so-called queen could not refer her descent to any higher 
source than that of common expenence, a circumstance which 
■necessarily brought suspicion on her claims — as this genealogy was 
incorrect, she persisted m the advancement of her claims to 
sovereignty TTius metaphysics necessarily fell back mto the > 
antiquated and rotten constitution of dogmatism, and agam became 
obnoxious to the contempt from which efforts had been made to 
save It At present, as all methods, accordmi to the general 
persuasion, have been tried m vam, there reigns nought but 
weanness and complete indiffereiOtsm — ^the mother of chaos and 
mght m the scientific world, but at the same time the source of, 
or at least the prelude to, ^e re-creation and remstallation of a 
science, when it has fallen mto confusion, obscurity, and disuse 
from ill-directed effort 

For it is m reality vain to profess indifference m regard to such 
inquines, the object of which cannot be indifferent to humamty 
Besides, these pretended indiffereniists, however much they may 
try to disguise themselves by the assumption of a popular style 
aSid by changes on the language of the schools, unavoidably fall 
mto metaphysical declarations and propositions, which they profess 
to regard with so much contempt At the same time, this m- 
tlifference, which has ansen m &e world of science, and which 
relates to that kmd of knowledge which we should wish to see 
destroyed ^he last, is a phenomenon that well deserves our attention 
and reflection It is plainly not the effect of the levity, but of the 
matured judgment ^ of the age, which refuses to be any longer 

* We very often hear complamts of the shallowness of the present age, and 
of the decay of profound science. But I do not think that those which rest 
upon a secure foundation, such as Mathematics, Physical Science, etc, in 
the least deserve this reproach, but that they rather mamtain their ancient 
fame, and m the latter case, indeed, far surpass it. The same would be the 
casecwith the other kinds of cogmbon, if their pimciples were but firmly 
established In the absence of this secunty, mdiSerence, doubt, and finally, 
i-severe criticism are rather signs of a profound habit of thought Our age Is 
the age of cnhcism, to which everything must be subjected The sacredness 
of religion, and the authonty of legislation, are by many regarded as grounds 
of exemphon from the ezammation of this tnbunal But, if they are exempted, 
they become the subjects of just suspicion, and cannot lay claim to sincere 
rtspect, which reason accords only to that which has stood the test of a free 
and public examination * 
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entert^ed with illusory knowledge It is, m fact, a call to reason, 
again to undertake the most labonous of all tasks — ^that of self- 
examination, and to establish a tribunal, which may secure it m 
Its well-grounded claims, while it pronounces agamst all baseless 
assumptions and pretensions, not m an arbitrary manner, but 
according to its own eternal and unchangeable laws This tribunal 
IS nothmg less than the Cnitcal ItaesHgalton cf Pure Reason 
I do not mean by this a criticism of books and systems, but a 
cntical mqmry into the faculty of reason, with reference to the 
cogmtions to which it stnves to attam mlliout ike aid of eJ^eriewce, 
m other words, the solution of the question regarding the possibihty 
or impossibility of Metaphysics, and the determination of the 
ongm, as well as of the extent and limits of this science All this 
must be done on the basis of pnnaples 
This path — ^the only one now remaining— has been entered upon 
by me, and I flatter myself that I have, m this way, discovered 
the cause of — and consequently the mode of removing — all the 
errors which have hitherto set reason at variance with itself, m 
the sphere of non-empmeal thought I have not rctumed an 
evasive answer to the questions of reason, by allegmg the mability 
and bnatatonn o4 tSie iacoitMS oi the rsaad , I have, on the eontsBiy , 
exammed them completely m the hght of pnnaples, and, after 
havmg discovered the cause of the doubts and contradictions into 
which reason fell, have solved them to its perfect satisfacyon 
It IS true, these questions have not been solved as dogmatism, Ib 
Its vam fanaes and desires, had expected, for it can only be satisfied 
by the exercise of magical arts, and of these I have no knowledge 
But neither do these come withm the compass of our mental 
powers, and it was the duty of philosophy to destroy the illusions 
which had their ongm m misconceptions, whatever daflmg hopes 
and valued expectations may be rumed by its explanations My^ 
chief aim m tto work has been thoroughness, and 1 make bold to 
say, that there is not a smgle metaphysical problem that doee not 
find its solution, or at least the key to its solution; here Pure 
reason is a perfect unity, and therefore, if the prmaple presented 
by It prove to be insufiiaent for the solution of even a smgle one 
of those questions to which the very nature of reason gives Ijirth, 
we must reject it, as we could not be perfectly certam of its 
suffiaency m the case of the others * 

While I say this, I think I see upon the countenance of the reader 
signs of dissatisfaction nungle with contempt, when he hears 
declarations which sound so boastful and extravagant, and«yet 
they are beyond Comparison more moderate than those advanced 
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, by the commonest author of the commonest philosophical pro 
gramme, m v, hich the dogmatist professes to demonstrate the' simple 
nature of the soul, or the necessity of a primal being Such a 
dogmatist promises to extend human knowledge beyond the 
hmits of possible experience, while I humbly confess that this is 
completely beyond my power Instead of any such attempt, 1 
con^e myself to the exammation of reason done and its pure 
thought, and I do not need to seek far for the sum-total of its 
cognition, because it has its seat m my own mmd Besides, common 
logic presents me with a complete and systematic catalogue of all 
the sunple operations of reason, and it is my task to ansMjer the' 
question how far reason can go, without the material presented 
and the aid furmshed by expenence 

So much for the completeness and thoroughness necessary m 
the execution of the present task The aims set before us are not 
arbitrarily proposed, but are imposed upon us by the nature of 
cognition Itself 

The above remarks relate to the tnatier of our cntical mquiry 
As regards the form, there are two mdispensable conditions, which 
any one who, undertakes so difficult a task as that of a cntique 
of pure reason, is bound to fulfil These conditions are certitude 
and clearness 

As regards certitude, I have fully convmced myself that, m this 
sphere of thought, opinion is perfectly madmissible, and that every- 
thing which bears the least semblance of an hypothesis must be 
excluded, as of no value m such discussions For it is a necessary 
condition of every cogmtion that is to be estabhshed upon a priori 
grounds, that it shall be held to be absolutely necessary, much 
more is this the case with an attempt to detemune all pure a 
priori cogmtion, and to funush the standard — and consequently 
an example — of all apodeictic philosophical) certitude Whether 
'I have succeeded m what I professed to do, it is for the reader to 
deterimne, it is the author’s busmess merely to adduce grounds 
and reasons, fwithout determimng what mfluence these ought to 
have on the mmd of his judges But, lest anythmg he may have 
said may become the innocent cause of doubt m their mmds, or 
tend^to weaken the effect which his arguments might othemse 
produce— he may be allowed to point out those passages which 
cnay occasion mistrust or difficulty, although ^these do not concern 
the m am purpose of the present work He dodS this solely with 
the view of removmg from the mmd of the reader any doubts 
wjurh might affect hu judgment of the work as a whole, and m 
regard to its ultimate aim ^ 
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I know no investigatjons more necessary for a full insight into 
the naftire of the faculty which we call undersiandtng, and at the 
same time for the determination of the rules and hmits of its use, 
than those undertaken m the second chapter of the Transcendental 
Analytic, under the title of Deduction of (he Pure Conceptions of 
the Understanding, and they have also cost me by far the greatest 
labour— labour which, I hope, will not remam uncompensated 
The view there taken, which goes somewhat deeply into the subject, 
has two sides The one relates to the objects of the pure under- 
standing, and IS intended to demonstrate and to render compre- 
’hensible the objective vahdity of its a priori conceptions, and it 
forms for this reason an essential part of the Critique The other 
considers the pure understandmg itself, its possibihty and its 
powers of cognition — ^that is, from a subjective pomt of, view, 
and, although this exposition is of great importance, it does not 
belong essentially to the mam purpose of the work, because the 
grand question is, what and how much can reason and under- 
standmg, apart from experience, cognize, and not, how is the 
faculty of thought jtself possible? As the latter is an mquiry into 
the cause of a given effect, and has thus m it some semblance of 
an hypothesis (although, as I shall show on another occasion, this 
is really not the tact), it would seem that, m the present instance, 
1 had allowed myself to enounce a mere opinion, and that the 
reader must therefore be at bberty to hold a different opinion 
But I beg to remind him, that, if my subjective deduction tfoflS 
not produce m his mmd the conviction of its certitude at which I 
aimed, the objective deduction, with which alone the present work 
IS properly concerned, is m every respect satisfactory 

As regards clearness, the reader has a nght to demand, m the 
first place, discursive or logical clearness, that is, on the basis of 
conceptions, and, secondly, intuitive or aesthetic de&mess, by 
means of mtuitions, that is, by examples or other modes of illustra- 
tion in concrete I have done what I could for the first kinj} of 
mteUigibihty This was essential to my purpose, .and it thus 
became the accidental cause of my mability to do complete justice 
to the second reqmrement I have been almost always at a loss, 
durmg the progress of this work, how to settle this question. 
Examples and illustrations always appeared to me necessary, and, 
m the first sketch of the Critique, naturally fell mto their proper 
places But I vary soon became aware of the magmtude of my 
task, and the numerous problems with which I should be engaged, 
and, as I perceived that this critical mvestigation would, eveij jf 
dehvered m the dnest scholastic manner, be far from bemg bnef. 
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I found it unadvisable to enlarge it still more with evAmplps and 
explanations, which are necessary only from a popitlar point of 
view I was induced to take this course from the consideration 
also, that the present work is not mtended for popular use, that 
those devoted to science do not require such helps, although they 
are alwa 3 rs acceptable, and that they would have matenally 
interfered with my present purpose Abb6 Terrasson remarks 
with great justice, that if we estimate the size of a work, not from 
the number of its pages, but from the time which we require to 
make ourselves master of it, it may be said of many a book— l/ra( 
it looiild be much shorter, tj it were not so short On the other hand,, 
as regards the comprehensihihty of a system of speculative cognition,' 
connected under a single pnnaple, we may say with equal justice 
— ^many a book would have been much clearer, if it had not been 
mtended to be so very clear For explanations and examples, 
and other helps to mtelhgibihty, aid us m the comprehension of 
parts, but they distract the attention, dissipate the mental power 
of the reader, and stand m the way of his formmg a clear conception 
^of the whole, as he cannot attam soon enough to a survey of the 
system, and the colouring and embelhshments bestowed upon it 
prevent his observmg its articulation or organization — ^which is 
the most important consideration with him, when he comes to 
judge of Its umty and stabihty 

The reader must naturally have a strong mducement to co- 
operate with the present author, if he has formed the mtention of 
erectmg a complete and sohd edifice of metaphysical saence, 
according to the plan now laid before him Metaphysics, as here 
represented, is the only saence which admits of completion— and 
with httle labour, if it is umted, m a short time, so that nothmg 
will be left to future generations except the task of illustrating 
and appl/mg it didactically For this saence is nothmg more than 
" the trmntory of all that is given us by pure reason, systematically 
arranged Nothing can escape our notice, for what reason produces 
from Itself qpnnot he concealed, but must be brought to the hght 
by reason itself, so soon as we have discovered the common pnnaple 
of the ideas we seek The perfect umty of this land of cogmtions, 
which are based upon pure conceptions, and unmfluenced by any 
empincal element, or any peculiar mtmtion leadmg to detemunate 
c expenence, renders this completeness not only practicable, but 
also necessary r 

Tecum habita, et n6na quam sit tibi curta supellez r 


* Fcisius 
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Sudb^ system of pure speculative reason I hope to be able to 
publish under the WJe of Meiaphystc of Nature ^ The content of 
this work (which will not be half so long) will be very much richer 
than that of the present Cnttgue, which has to discover the sources 
of this cogmtion and expose the conditions of its possibility, and 
at the same tune to dear and level a fit foundation for the scientific 
edifice In the present work, I look for the patient hearmg and 
the impartiahty of a judge, m the other, for the goodwiU and 
assistance of a coAabourer For, however complete the hst of 
prmaples for this s}rstem may be m the Crtltque, the correctness 
m the Extern requues that no deduced conceptions should be absent 
These cannot be presented a priori, but must be gradually dis- 
covered, and, while the syntiiesis of conceptions has been fully 
exhausted m the Cnttgue, it is necessary that, in the proposed 
work, the same should be the case with their analysis But this 
will be rather an amusement than a labour 

> In contradistinction to the Metaptyne of Ethus Hus work was never 
published See page 476 — Tr 
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Whether the treatment of that portion of our knowledge which 
lies within the province of pure reason, advances with that un- 
deviating certamty which characterizes the progress of saence, we 
shall be at no loss to deteimine If we find those who are engagd 
in metaphjcsical pursuits, unable to come to an understanding as 
to the method which they ought to follow, if we find them, after 
the most elaborate preparations, mvanably brought to a stand 
before the goal is reached, and compelled to retrace their steps 
and stnke mto fresh paths, we may then feel quite sure that they 
are far from having attamed to the certamty of saentific progress, 
and may rather be said to be merely gropmg about m the dark 
In these circumstances we shall render an important service to 
reason if we succeed m simply mdicatmg the path along which it 
must travel, m order to arrive at any results — even if it should be 
found necessary to abandon many of those aims which, without 
reflection, have been proposed for its attainment 
^ JThat Logic has advanced in this sure course, even from the 
earhest times, is apparent from the fact that, smce Anstotle, it 
has been unable to advance a step, and thus to all appearance has 
reached its completion For, if some of the modems have thought 
to enlarge its domam by mtroducmg psychological discussions on 
the mental faculties, such as imagmation and wit, metaphysical 
discussions on the ongm of knowledge and the different kmds of 
certitude, accordmg to the difference of the objects (Idealism, 
Scepticism, and so on), or anthropological discussions on prejudices, 
thar causes and remedies this attempt, on the part of these authors, 
only shows l£ieir ignorance of the peculiar nature of logical saence 
We do not enlarge, but disfigure the saences when we lose sight 
of them respective limits, and allow them to run mto one another 
Nor/ logic IS enclosed withm limits which admit of perfectly clear 
defimtion, it is a saence which has for its object nothmg but the 
exposition and proof of the formal laws of all thought, whether it 
be a priori or empmcal, whatever be its ongm or its object, and 
whatever the difficulties — ^natural or acadental — ^which it encounters 
nthe human mind 

The early success of logic must be attnbuted exclusively to the 

8 
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narrowness of its field, m which abstraction may, or rather must, 
be ma(7e of all the objects of cogmtion with their charactenstic 
distmcbons, and m which the understandmg has only to deal with 
Itself and with its own forms It is, obviously, a much more 
difficult task for reason to strike mto the sure path of science, 
where it has to deal not simply wnth itself, but with objects external 
to Itself Hence, logic is properly only a i>ropaedeuttc — ^forms, as 
It were, the vestibule of the saences, and while it is necessary to 
enable us to form a correct judgment with regard to the vanous 
branches of knowledge, still the acquisition of real, substantne 
•knowledge IS to be sought only m the sciences properly so called, 
that IS, m the objective sciences 

Now these saences, if they can be termed rattonal at all must 
contain elements of a prton cogmtion, and this cogmtion may 
stand in a two-fold relation to its object Either it may have to 
determine the conception of the object — ^which must be supplied 
extraneously, or it may have to establish its reality The former 
IS theoretical, the latter practical, rational cogmtion In both, the 
pure or a priori element must be treated first, and must be carefullj 
distraguished from that which is supphed from other sources 
Any other method can only lead to irremediable confusion 

Mathematics and Physics are the two theoretical saences which 
have to detemune their objects a prim The former is purely 
a pnon, the latter is partially so, but is also dependent on other 
sources of cognition 

In the earhest times of which history affords us any record. 
Mathematics had already entered on the sure course of saence, 
among that wonderful nation, the Greeks Still it is not to be 
supposed that it was as easy for this saence to stnke mto, or 
rather to construct for itself, that royal road, as it was for logic, 
m which reason has only to deal with itself On the contrary, I 
beheve that it must have remamed long — chiefly among the 
Egyptians — ^m the stage of blmd groping ^ter its true aims »nd 
destination, and that it was revolutionized by the happy idea of 
one man, who struck out and detcrmmed for all time the path 
which this saence must follow, and which admits of an indefimte 
advancement The history of this mtellectual revolution — ^iqpch 
more important m its resets than the discovery of the passage 
round the celebrated Cape of Good Hope — and of its author, 
has not been pre*rved But Diogenes Laertius, m na ming the 
supposed discoverer of some of the simplest elements of geometncal 
demonstration — elements which, accordmg to the ordinary opmujn, 
do not even require to be proved — ^makes it apparent that the 
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change introduced by the first indication of this new path, must 
have seemed of the utmost importance to the mathematfaans of 
that age, and it has thus been secured agamst the chance of oblivion 
A new light must have flashed on the mmd of the first man {Thales 
or whatever may have been his name) nho demonstrated the 
properties of the isosceles tnangle For he found that it was not 
suffiaent to meditate on the figure, as it lay before his eyes, or 
the conception of it, as it existed m his mmd, and thus endeavour 
to get at the knowledge of its properties, but that it was necessary 
to produce these properties, as it were, by a positive a pnon 
coiistruciion, and that, m order to amve with certamty at g. pnort 
cogmtion, he must not attnbute to the object any other properties 
than those which necessarily followed from that which he had 
himself, m accordance with his conception, placed m the object 

A much longer period elapsed before Physics entered on the 
highway of science For it is only about a century and a half 
smce the wise Bacon gave a new dnrection to physical studies, or 
rather — as others were already on the ngbt track — imparted fresh 
vigour to the pursmt of this new direction Here, too, as m the 
case of mathematics, we find evidence of a rapid mtellectual 
revolution In the remarks which follow I shall confine mj-self 
to the empirical side of natural science > 

When Galilei experimented with balls of a defimte weight on 
the inclmed plane, when Torricelli caused the air to sustam a 
f/erght which he had calculated beforehand to be equal to that of 
a defimte column of water, or when Stahl, at a later penod, 
converted metals mto lime, and reconverted hme mto metal, by 
the addition and subtraction of certam elements,*^ a light broke 
upon all natural philosophers They learned that reason only 
perceives that whi(± it produces after its own design, that it must 
not be content to follow, as it were, m the leadmg-stnngs of nature, 
but must proceed m advance with pimaples of judgment accordmg 
to jmvaiymg laws, and compel nature to reply to its questions 
For accidental observations, made accordmg to no preconceived 
plan, cannot be muted under a necessary law But it is this that 
reason seeks for and requires It is only the principles of reason 
whiph can give to concordant phenomena the vahdity of laws, 
and It IS only when expsnment is directed by these rational prm- 
ciples that it can have any real utihty Reason must approach 
nature with the view, mdeed, of receivmg information from it, ^ 
not, however, m the ^aracter of a pupil, who listens to all that 

' do not here follow with exactness the history of the experimental method, 

of which, mdeed, the first steps are mvolved in some obscurity 

r 
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his ma^er chooses to tell him, but m that of a judge, who compels 
the witnesses to reply to those questions which he himself thinks 
fit to propose To this smgle idea must the revolution be ascnbcd, 
by which, after gropmg m the dark for so many centunes, natural 
science was at length conducted into the path of certam progress 
^We come now to Metaphysics, a purely speculative science, ‘ 
which occupies a completely isolated position, and is entirely 
mdependent of the tcachmgs of eiqienencc It deals with mere 
conceptions — ^not, like mathematics, with conceptions appheil to 
mtuition — and m it, reason is the pupil of itself alone It is the 
'oldest «f the sciences, and would still survive, even if all the rest 
were swallowed up in the abyss of an all-destroymg barbarism 
But it has not yet had the good fortune to attam to the sure 
saentific method This will be apparent, if we apply the tests 
which we proposed at the outset We find that reason perpetually 
comes to a stand, when it attempts to gam a priori the perception 
even of those laws which the most common expcnence confirms 
We find It compelled to retrace its steps m innumerable instances, 
and to abandon the path on which it had entered, because this 
does not lead to the desired result We find, too, that those who 
are engaged m metaphysical pursuits are far from bemg able to 
agree among themselves, but that, on the contrary, tlus science 
appears to furnish an arena specially adapted for the display of 
skill or the eiLercise of strength m mock-contests — a field m whic^ 
no combatant ever yet succeeded m gainmg an mch of ground, 
m which, at least, no victory was ever yet crowned with permanent 
possession 

This leads us to mquire why it is that, m metaphysics, the sure 
path of science has not hitherto been found Shall we suppose 
that it IS impossible to discover it? Why then should nature have 
visited our reason with restless aspirations after it, as if it were 
one of our weightiest concerns? Nay, more, how httle cause 
should we have to place confidence m our reason^ if it abanilons 
us m a matter about which, most of all, we desire *to know the 
trath — and not only so, but even allures us to the pursuit of vain 
phantoms, only to betray us in the end? Or, if the path has only 
hitherto been missed, what indications do we possess to guidb us 
m a renewed mvestigation, and to enable us to hope for greater 
success than has {pUen to the lot of our predecessors? 

It appears to me that the examples of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, which, as we have seen, were brought into their present 
condition by a sudden revolution, are sufliaently remarkable* fo 
fix our attention on the essential arcumstances of the change which 
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has proved so advantageous to them, and to mduce us to make the 
expenment of imitating them, so far as the analogy wfiich as 
rational scaences, they bear to metaphysics may pennit It*has 
hitherto been assumed that our cogmtion must conform to the 
objects, but all attempts to ascertam anythmg about "these objects 
a pion, by means of conceptions, and thus to extend the range of 
our knowledge, have been rendered abortive by this assumption 
Let us then make the expenment whether we may not be more 
successful m metaphysics, if we assume that the objects must 
conform to our cogmtion <,This appears, at all events, to accord 
better with the possibility of our gaming the end we have ifi view,' 
that IS to say, of amvmg at the cognition of objects a pmn, of 
determining somethmg with respect to these objects, before they 
are given to us' We here propose to do just what Copermicus 
did m attemptmg to explain the celestial movements“ "When he 
found that he could make no progress by assurmng that all the 
heavenly bodies revolved round lie spectator, he reversed the 
process, and tned the expenment of assuming that the spectator 
revolved, while the stars remamed at rest We may make the 
same expenment with regard to the intuition of objects If the 
mtuition must conform to the nature of the objects, I do not see 
how we can know anythmg of them a pnon If, on the other 
hand, the object conforms to the nature of our faculty of mtuition, 
I CPU then easily conceive the possibihty of such an a ptori know- 
ledge Now as I cannot rest m the mere mtmtions, but— if they 
are to become cogmbons — ^must refer them, as repesentations, to 
somethmg, as objed, and must determine the latter by means of 
the former, here agam there are two courses open to me Either, 
first, I may assume that the conceptions, by which'I effect this 
determmation, conform to thfe object — and m this case I am 
reduced to the same perplexity as before, or secondly, I may assume 
that the objects, or, which is the same thmg, that experience, m 
wMch alone as given objects, they are cognized, conform to my 
conceptions-*^and then I am at no loss how to proceed For 
expenence Itself is a mode of cogmtion which reqiures under- 
standmg (Before objects are given to me, that is, a priori, I must 
preOuppose m myself laws of the understandmg which are expressed 
m conceptions a pnon To these conceptions, then, all the objects 
of expenence must necessarily conform^) Now there are objects 
which reason ihinks, and that necessanly, but which cannot be 
given m expenence, or, at least, cannot be given so as reason 
tlfinks them The attempt to thmk these objects will hereafter 
furmsh an excellent test pf the new method of thought which we 
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htive adopted, and which is based on the pnnciple that we only 
cognize fa. things a prton that which we ourselves place in them 
Dus attempt succeeds as well as we could desire, and promises 
to metaphysics, m its first part — ^that is, where it is occupied with 
conceptions a pnon, of which the correspondmg objects may be 
given in expenence — ^the certain course of science For by this 
new method we are enabled perfectly to explam the possibility of 
a prton cogmtion, and, what is more, to demonstrate satisfactonly 
the laws which he a pnon at the foundation of nature, as the sum 
of the objects of eiqienence — ^neither of which was possible accordmg 
to the procedure hitherto followed But from this deduction of 
the faculty of a pnon cogmtion m the first part of metaphysics, 
we denve a surpnsmg result, and one which, to all appearance, 
mihtates against the great end of metaphjisics, as treated in the 
'■econd part For we come to the conclusion that our faculty of 
logmtion IS unable to transcend the limits of piossible expenence, 
md yet this is precisely the most essential object of this science 
[he estunate of our rational cogmtion a pnon at which we amve 
s that It has only to do with phenomena, and that thmgs in them- 
selves, whde possessmg a r^ existence, he beyond its sphere 
Bere we ate enabled to put the justice of this estimate to the test 
For that which of necessity impels us to transcend the limits of 
ixpenence and of all phenomena, is the vncondtttoned, which reason 
ibsolutely requires m thmgs as they are m themselves, m order 
to complete the senes of conditions Now, if it appears tlJkt* 
when, on the one hand, we assume that our cognition conforms to_ 
its objects as thmgs m themselves, the tmeondiitonei cannot be 
thought mtkotU cotUradutton, and that when, on the other hand, 
we assume that our representation of thmgs as they are given to 
as, does not conform to these thmgs as they are m themselves, 
but that these objects, eis phenomena, conform to our'mode of 
lepresdhtation, ike conlradtciton dtsa^ears we shall then be 
* This method, accordmgly, which we have bonowed from the natural 
philosopher, consists in seekmg for the elements of pure reason in that uihtch 
idmtis of confirmation or refutatton by expenmcnt Now the pmpc^itions of 
Hire reason, especially when they transcend the limits of possible expenence, 
io not admit of our making any experiment with their objects, as in natural 
iclence. Hence with regard to those conceptions and principles which we 
assume a pnon, our only course will he to view them from two diffeiCnt 
ades We must regard one and tiie same conception, on the one hand, m 
relation to expenence as an object of the senses and of the understanding, 
m the other hand, in relation to reason, isolated and transcending the hmits of 
mpetience, as an object of mere thought Now if we find that, when we 
regard thinn from this double pomt of view, the result is in harmony with 
Ihe prmciple of pure reason, but that, when we regard them from a smgle 
point of view, reason is mvedved m sdf contradiction, then the expeiimeat* 
mil establish the correctness of this distinction 
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convinced of the truth of that which we began by assuming for 
the sake of experiment, we may look upon it as estabhshed that 
the unconditioned does not he m thmgs as we know them, or as 
they are given to us, but m thmgs as they are m themselves, 
beyond the range of our cognition^ 

But, after we have thus demed the power of speculative reason 
to make any progress m the sphere of the supersensible, it still 
remains for our consideration whether data do not exist m pradtcd 
cogmtion, which may enable us to determme the transcendent 
conception of the unconditioned, to nse beyond the limits of all 
possible experience from a •pradtcal pomt of view, and thus to 
satisfy the great ends of metaphysics Speculative reason has 
thus, at least, made room for suA an extension of our knowledge, 
and, if It must leave this space vacant, still it does not rob us of 
the hberty to fill it up, if we can, by means of practical data— nay, 
it even challenges us to make the attempt ® 

Tbs attempt to mtroduce a complete revolution m the procedure 
of metaphysics, after the example of the Geometricians and Natural 
Philosophers, constitutes the aim of the Cnhgue of Pure Speculative 
Reason It is a treatise on the method to be Mowed, not a 
system of the saence itself But, at the same time, it marks out 
and defines both the external boundanes and the internal stracture 
of tbs saence For pure speculative reason has tbs pecuhanty, 
that, m choosmg the vanous objects of thought, it is able to define 
rtho hmits of Its own faculties, and even to give a complete 
enumeration of the possible modes of proposing problems to 
Itself, and thus to sketch out the entire system of metaphysics 
For, on the one hand, m cognition a pnon, notbng must be 


iTTiig PTn i.ntn p.nt of pure reason has a great similarity to that of the 
Clumists, which they term the expemnent of reduction, or, more usually, 
the synthetic process The analysis of the metaphysician separates pure 
cognition a pnon into two heterogeneous elements, vk the cognition of 
thmgs as phenomena, and of things m themselves DutUtlic combines these 
again into harmony with the necessary rational Idea of the uncondiUonco, 
aSs finds that this harmony never results except through the above distmction, 
which IS, theitsfore, concluded to be just 

* So the central laws of the movements of the heavenly bodies estabihhed 
the truth of that which Copenucns, at first, assumed only as a hypothesis, 
and at the same time, brought to light that mvisible force (Newto^ 
attraction) which holds the universe together The latter would have 
reamed for ever undiscovered, if Copernicus had not ventured on the 
expenment— contrary to the senses, but still jnst-of Kmtang for thf 
movements not m the heavenly bodies, hut m the speototor In to iwace 
I treat the new metaphysical method as a hypothesis wlCi to view of rendering 
apparent the first attempts at such a change of method, which are alw^ 
hTOothetical But m the Cnitque itself it will be demonstrated, not hypo 
ihstioally, but apodeictically, from to nature of our representatit^ of space 
S time, and from the elementary conceptions of the understandmg 
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attributed to the objects but what the thinking subject demes 
from itsblf, and, on the other hand, reason is, m regard to the 
principles of cognition, a perfectly distmct, independent umty, m 
which, as m an organized body, every member exists for the sake 
of the others, and all for the sake of each, so that no principle can 
be viewed, with safety, m one relationship, unless it is, at the 
same time, viewed m relation to the total use of pure reason 
Hence, too, metaphvsics has this smgular advantage — an advantage 
which falls to the lot of no other science which has to do with 
objects — ^that, if once it is conducted mto the sure path of saence, 
by meaps of this cntiasm, it can then take m the whole sphere of 
Its cogmtions, and can thus complete its work, and leave it for the 
use of posten^, as a capital which can never receive fresh accessions 
For metaphysics has to deal only with pnnaples and with the 
limitations of its own employment as determmed by these pnnciples 
To this perfection it is, therefore, bound, as the fundamental 
saence, to attam, and to it the maxim may justly be apphed 

Nil actam reputans si quid superesset agendum 

But, It Will be asked, what fcmd of a treasure is this that we 
propose to bequeath to postenty? What is the real value of this 
system of metaphysics, purified by cntiasm, and thereby reduced 
to a permanent condition? A cursory vieu of the present work 
will lead to the supposition that its use is merely negative, tha^ it 
only serves to warn us against venturing, with speculative reason* 
beyond the limits of expenence This is, m,fact, its pnmary use 
But this, at once, assumes a positive value, (when we observe that 
the pnnaples with which speculative reason endeavours to transcend 
Its hmits, lead mevitably, not to the extension, but to the contraction 
of the use of reason, masmuch as they threaten to extend the 
limits of sensibihty, which is their proper sphere, over the entire 
realm of thought, and thus to supplant the pure practical) use of 
reason 1 So far, then, as this cntiasm is occupied m confining 
speculative reason withm its proper bounds, it is oniy negative, 
but, masmuch as it thereby, at the same time, removes an obstacle 
which impedes and even threatens to destroy the use of practical 
reason, it possesses a positive and very important value In order 
to adnut this, we have only to be convmced that there is an 
absolutely necessary use of pure reason — ^the moral use — which 
It mevitably transcends the limits of sensibihty, without the aid 
of speculation, requiring only to be insured agamst the effects of 
a speculation whiw would mvolve it m contradiction with itsdfi 
To deny the positive advantage of the service which this cntiasm 
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renders us, would be as absurd as to maintain that the sptem of 
police IS productive of no positive benefit, since its mam^usiness 
IS to prevent the violence which citizen has to apprehend from 
citizen, that so each may pursue his vocation in peace and secunty 
That space and time are only forms of sensible mtuition, and hence 
are only conditions of the existence of things as phenomena, that, 
moreover, we have no conceptions of the understandmg, and, 
consequently, no elements for the cogmtion of things, except in 
so far as a corresponding intmtion can be given to these concep- 
tions, that, accordmgly, we can have no cognition of an object, 
as a thmg in itself, but only as an object of sensible intuition, 
that is, as phenomenon — all this is proved m the Analytical part 
of the Cnttque, and from this the limitation of all possible specula- 
tive cogmtion to the mere objects of expenence, follows as a 
necessary result At the same time, it must be carefully borne 
m mmd that, while we surrender the power of cognizing, we still 
reserve the power of thinking objects, as thmgs m themselves^ 
For, otherwise, we should require to affirm the existence of an 
appearance, without somethmg that appears — ^which would be 
absurd Now let us suppose, for a moment, that we had not 
undertaken this cntiasm, and, accordingly, W not drawn the 
necessary distraction between thmgs as objects of expenence, 
and things as they are m themselves The principle of causahty, 
by consequence, the mechanism of nature as detenmned by 
causahty, would then have absolute vahdity m relation to all 
thmgs as efiiaent causes I should then be unable to assert, 
with regard to one and the same bemg, e g the human soul, that 
its will is free, and yet, at the same -time, subject to natural 
necessity, that is, not free, without fallmg mto a palpable 
contradiotion, for m both propositions I should take the soul 
in the same signification, as a thmg m general, as a thmg m itself 
— as, without previous cntiasm, I could not but take it Suppose 
ndW, on the other hand, that we have undertaken this cntiasm, 
and have I&mt that an object may be taken m two senses, first, 
as a phenomenon, secondly, as a thmg m itself, and that, according 

Wn order to cognize an object, I must be able to prove its possibility, 
either from its reabty as attested by expenence, or a pnon, by means of 
reason But I can mnk what I please, provided only I do not contradict 
■' myself, that is, provided my conception Is a possible thought, though I may 
be unable to answer for the existence of a corresponding object m the sum 
of possibihties But something more is required before I can attribute to 
such a conception objective vaUdity, that Is real possibihty— the other 
ogsslbihty bemg merely logical We are not, however, confined to theoretical 
sources of cogmtion for the means of satisfymg this additional requirement, 
but may derive them from practical sources 
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to the deduction of the conceptions of the understanding, the 
principle of causahty has reference only to things in the first sense 
We then see how it does not involve any contradiction to assert, 
on the one hand, that the will, in the phenomenal sphere — in 
visible action, is necessarily obedient to the law of nature, and, in 
so far, not free, and, on the other hand, that, as belongmg to a thing 
in Itself, It is not subject to that law, and, accordmgly, is free 
Now, It IS true that I cannot, by means of speculative reason, and 
stOl less by empincal observation, cognise my soul as a thmg in 
Itself, and consequently, cannot cognize hberty as the property of 
i bemg.to which I ascnbe effects m the world of sense For, to 
do so, I must cognize this bemg as enstmg, and yet not m time, 
which — since I cannot support my conception by any mtuition — ^is 
impossible At the same time, while I cannot cognise, I can 
quite well think freedom, that is to say, my representation of it 
mvolves at least no contradiction, if ae bear m mmd the cntical 
distmction of the two modes of representation (the sensible and 
the mtellectual) and the consequent himtation of the conceptions 
of the pure understandmg, and of the piinaples which flow from 
them Suppose now that morality necessarily presupposed hberty, 
in the stnctest sense, as a property of our wiU, suppose that reason 
contamed certam practical, ongmal pnnaples a priori, which were 
absolutely impossible mthout this presupposition, and suppose^ 
at the same time, that speculative reason had proved that libejti^ 
was incapable of bemg thought at all It would then follow that 
the moral presupposition must give way to the speculative affirma- 
tion, the opposite of which mvolves an obvious contradiction, and 
that liberty and, with it, morahty must jneld to the mechanism of 
nature, for the negation of morahty mvolves no contradiction, 
except on the presupposition of liberty Now morality, does not 
require the speculative cogmtion of hberty, it is enough that I can 
thmk It, that its conception mvohes no contradiction, that it 
does not mterfere with ^e mechanism of nature But even this 
requirement we could not satisfy, if we had not leaftit the two- 
fold sense m which thmgs may be taken, and it is only m this 
way that the doctrine of morality and the doctrine of nature are 
confined within their proper limits For this result, then, we hre 
indebted to a cntiasm which warns us of our unavoidable ignorance 
with regard to things m themselves, and establishes the necessary 
hmitation of our theoretical cogmtion to mere phenomena 
The positive value of the critical principles of pure reason in 
relation to the conception of Goi and of the simple nature of tRc 
sold, admits of a similar exemplification, .but on this pomt I shall 
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not dwell I cannot even make the assumption — as^the practical 
interests of morahty require — of God, Freedom, and Immortality, 
if I do not depnve speculative reason of its pretensions to transcen- 
dent msight For to amve at these, it must make use of pnnciples 
which, m fact, extend only to the objects of possible expenence, 
and which cannot be apphed to objects beyond this sphere without 
convertmg them into phenomena, and thus rendermg the fractical 
extension of pure reason impossible I must, therefore, abohsh 
knowledge, to make room for belt^ The dogmatism of metaphysics, 
that is, the presumption that it is possible to advance m metaphysics 
without previous cntiasm, is the true source of the unbehei (always 
dogmatic) which mihtates against morahty 

Thus, while it may be no very difScult task to bequeath a legacy 
to postenty, in the shape of a system of metaphysics constructed 
m accordance with the Critique of Pure Reason, still the value of 
such a bequest is not to be depreciated It will render an important 
service to reason, by substituting the certamty of scientific method 
for that random gropmg after results without the guidance of 
pnnciples, which has hitherto charactenzed the pursuit of meta- 
physical studies It will render an important service to the 
inqumng mmd of youth, by leadmg the student to apply his powers 
to the cultivation of genume science, mstead of wasting them, as 
at present, on speculations which can never lead to any result, 
pr*on the idle attempt to mvent new ideas and opmions But, 
above all, it will confer an mestimable benefit on morahty and 
rehgion, by showmg that all the objections urged agamst them 
may be silenced for ever by the Socratic Inethod, that is to say, 
by provmg the ignorance of the objector For, as the world has 
never been, and, no doubt, never will be, without a system of 
metaphysics of one kmd or another, it is the bghest and weightiest 
concern of philosophy to render it powerless for harm, by closmg 
up the sources of error 

This important change m the field of the sciences, this loss of its 
fancied possessions, to which speculative reason must submit, 
does not prove m any way detrimental to the general interests of 
humanity' The advantages which the world has denved from 
th^ teadungs of pure reason are not at all impaired The loss 
, falls, m Its whole extent, on the monopoly of ike schools, but does 
* not m the slightest degree touch the tnierefts of mankind I 
appeal to the most obstmate dogmatist, whether the proof of the 
cqptmued existence of the soul after death, denved -from the 
simphaty of its substance, of the freedom of the will m opposition 
to the general mechamsm of nature, drawn from the subtle but 
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impoten^ distinction of subjective and objective practical necessity, 
or of the existence of God, deduced from the conception of an ens 
recAtsstimm — the contingency of the changeable, and the necessity 
of a pnme mover, has ever been able to pass beyond the hnuts of 
the schools, to penetrate the public mind, or to exerase the slightest 
influence on its convictions It must be admitted that this has 
not been the case, and tliat, owing to the unfitness of the common 
understanding for such subtle speculations, it can never be expected 
to take place On the contrary, it is plain that the hope of a fttiure 
life anses from the feelmg, which exists m the breast of every man, 
mat the temporal is madequate to meet and satisfy the demands 
of his nature In hke manner, it cannot be doubted that the 
clear exhibition of duties in opposition to all the claims of mchna- 
tion, gives nse to the consaousness of freedom, and that the 
glonous order, beauty, and providential care, everywhere displayed 
m nature, give nse to the behef m a wise and great Author of the 
Umverse Such is the genesis of these general convictions of man- 
kind, so far as they depend on rational grounds, and this public 
property not only remams undisturbed, but is even raised to greater 
importance, by the doctnne that the schools have no nght to 
arrogate to themselves a more profound msight into a matter of 
general human concernment, thm that to which the great mass of 
men, ever held by us m the highest estimation, can without difficulty 
attain, and that the schools should therefore confine themself e| 
to the elaboration of these umversally comprehensible, and, from 
a moral pomt of view, amply satisfactory proofs The change, 
therefore, affects only the arrogant pretensions of the schools, 
which would gladly retam, in their own exclusive possession, the 
key to the truths which they impart to the pubhc 

Quod mecum ncscit solus vult scire \idcn 

At the same time it does not deprive the speculative philosopher 
of bis just title to be the sole depositor of a saence which benefits 
the pubhc without its knowledge — ^I mean, the Cnitgue of Pure 
Reason This can never become popular, and, indeed, has no 
occasion to be so, for fine-spun arguments m favour of useful 
truths make just as httle impression on the pubhc mmd as ■the 
equally subtle objections brought against these truths On the 
other hand, smce both mevitably force themselves on every man 
who rises to the height of speculation, it becomes the manifest 
duty of the schools to enter upon a thorough investigation of the 
rights of speculative reason, and thus to prevent the scandal whlth 
metaphysical controversies are sure, sooner or later, to cause even 
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. to the masses It is only by cnticism that metaphysia^ns (and, 
as such, theologians too) can be saved from these controversies 
and from the consequent perversion of their doctrmes Cntiasm 
alone can stnke a blow at the root of Matenahsm, Fatalism, 
Atheism, Free-thmking, Fanatiasm, and Superstition, which are 
universally mjunous — as well as of Ideahsm and Scepticism, 
which are dangerous to the schools, but can scarcely pass over to 
the pubbc If governments think proper to interfere with the 
affairs of the learned, it would be more consistent with a wise 
regard for the mterests of science, as well as for those of society., 
to favour a cntiasm of this kmd, by which alone the labours of 
reason can be established on a firm basis, than to support the 
ndiculous despotism of the schools, which raise a loud cry of 
danger to the pubhc over the destruction of cobwebs, of which 
the public has never taken any notice, and the loss of which, 
therefore, it can never feel 

This cntical saence is not opposed to the dogmatic procedure 
of reason m pure cognition, for pure cogmtion must always be 
dogmatic, that is, must rest on stnct demonstration from sure 
principles a prton — but to dogmatism, that is, to the presumption 
that it IS possible to make any progress with a pure cogmtion, 
denved from (philosophical) conceptions, accordmg to the prmciples 
which reason has long been m tie habit of employmg— without 
mqmnng m what way and by what nght reason has come 
mto the possession of these pnnciples D^ogmatism is thus the 
dogmatic procedure of pure reason without premous criticism of 
its own powers, and in opposmg this procedure, we must not be 
supposed to lend any countenance to that loquaaous shallowness 
which arrogates to itself the name of populanty, nor yet to 
sceptiasm, which makes short work with the whole science of 
metaphysics v^n the contrary, our cntiasm is the necessary 
prmaration for a thoroughly saentific system of metaph 3 fsics, 
whfch must perform its task entirely a priori, to the complete 
satisfaction of speculative reason, and must, therefore, be treated, 
not popularly, but scholastically I In carrymg out the plan which 
the Critique prescnbes, that is, m the future system of meta- 
physics, we must have recourse to the stnct method of the celebrated 
Wolf, the greatest of all dogmatic philosophers He was the 
first to pomt out the necessity of establishmg ifixed prmaples, of 
clearly defining our conceptions, and of subjectmg our demonstra- 
tions to the most severe scrutiny, instead of rashly jumpmg at 
dbnclusions The example which he set, served to awaken that 
spint of profound and thorough investigation which is not yet 
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extinct jn Gennany He would have been peculiaily well fitted 
to give a truly saentific character to metaphysical studies, had it 
occurred to him to prepare the field by a cnticism of the organum, 
that IS, of pure reason itself That he failed to perceive the necessity 
of such a procedure, must be ascnbed to the dogmatic mode of 
thought which characterized his age, and on this pomt the philo' 
sophers of his tune, as well as of previous times, have nothing 
to reproach each other with Those who reject at once the 
method of Wolf, and of the Crtbgue of Pure Reason, can have' 
no other aim but to shake ofi the fetters of science, to change 
labour tmto sport, certamty mto opinion, and philosophy mto 
philodoxy 

In this second edition, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to remove the difficulties and obscurity, which, without fault of 
mme perhaps, have given nse to many misconceptions even among 
acute thinkers In the propositions themselves, and m the 
demonstrations bj which they are supported, as well as m the form 
and the entire plan of the work, I have found nothmg to alter, 
which must he attributed partly to the long examination to which 
1 had subjected the whole before ofienng it to the public, and partly 
to the nature of the case For pure speculative reason is an 
organic structure m which there is nothmg isolated or independent, 
but every smgle part is essential to all the rest, and hence, the 
sbghtest imperfection, whether defect or positive error, could 
fail to betray itself m use I venture, further, to hope, that this 
system will maintain the same unalterable character for the future 
1 am led to entertam this confidence, not by vamty, but by the 
evidence which the equality of the result affords, when we proceed, 
first, from the simplest elements up to the complete whole of pure 
reason, and then, backwards from the whole to each individual 
part We find that the attempt to make the sbghtest alteration, 
m any part, leads mevitably to contradictions, not merely m this 
system, but m human reason itself At the same time, thert is 
still much room for improvement in the exposition of ^e doctrines 
contomed m this work In the present edition, I have endeavoured 
to remove misapprehension^ of the aesthetical part, especially 
with regard to the conception of Time, to clear away the obsciftity 
which has been found m the deduction of the conceptions of the 
understandmg, to supply the supposed want of sufficient evidence * 
in the demonstration of the prmaples of the pure understanding, 
and, lastly, to obviate the misunderstanding of the paralogisms 
which immediately precede the Rational Psychology Beyond tTife 
point— the end of the second Main Division of the Transcendental 
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Dialectic—I have-not extended my alterations,^ partly frpm want 
of time, and partly because I am not a^\a^e that any portion of 
the remainder has given nse to misconceptions among mtelhgcnt 
and impartial cntics, whom I do not here mention with that 
praise which is their due, but who will find that their suggestions 
have been attended to m the work itself 


’ Titp only addition, properly so called — and that only m the method of 
proof— which I have made in the present edition* consists of a newjtefiitation 
of psychological IdeahsMf and a stnct demonstration — the only one phssible, 
hs 1 b^eve—^ the objective reality of estemal intuition However bannless 
Idealism may be considered— although in reahty it is not so— in regard to 
the essential ends of metaphysics, it must still remain a scandal to pjulosophy 
and to the general human reason to be obliged to assume, as an article of 
mere belief, the existence of things external to ourselves (from which, yet, we 
derive the wh^e material of cognition even for the internal sense), not 
to be able to oppose a satisfactory proof to any one who may coll it m question 
As there is some obscurity of expr^ion in the demonstration a^ it stands in 
the tot, I propose to alter the passage m question as foUoivs ‘But this 
permanent cannot be an intuition fn me For all the detenninmg grounds 
of my existence which be found in me, are representations, and, as such, 
do themselves require a permanent, distinct from them, which may determine 
my existence in relation to their changes, that is, my existence in time, 
wherein they change * It ma) , probably, be urg^ in opposition to tto 
proof, that, after aU, I am only conscious immediately of that which is In 
me, that is, of my repnsentaUm of external things, and that, consequentiy, 
it must always remain uncertain whether anything correspondmg to this 
representation does or docs not exist externally to me But I am conscious, 
through internal cxpertence, of my existence %n twte (consequently, afeo, of the 
detenninabiiity of the former in the iatto}, and that is more than the simple 
consciousness of my representatioiL It is, in fact, the same as the entptneal 
iotKCiousness of my existence, which can only be determined m relation to 
something, which, while connected with my existence, is exUmol to me This 
consciousness of existence in time is, therefore, identical with the cor^cious 

ness of a relation to something extemal to me, and it is, therefore, expenence, 
not fiction, sense, not imagination, which inseparably connects the external 
with my internal sense For the external sense is, in itself, the relation of 
intuition to something real, external to me, and the reahty of this somethmg, 
as opposed to the mere imagmatK® of rests solclv on its inseparable 
connection* with internal experience as the condition of its possibility If 
with the inUtMxuLl consc%onsi\€ss of my existence, in the representetion / jw, 
which accompanies all my judgments, and all the operations of my under- 
standing, I could, at the same fame, connect a determination of my existence 
by wtefleciml intmtion, then the consciousness of a relation to somethmg 
external to mS would not be necessary But the internal in^titm in wniw 
alone my existence can be determined, though preceded by that purely 
intellectual consciousness, is its^ sensible and attached to the condition or 
tune, (ftlence this detcrmmafaon of my existence, and conseqnentiy my 
intei-nal experience ItseU, must depend on somethmg permanent wmeh k not 
in me, which can be, therefore, oiuj m somethmg external to me, to wrnch l 
must look upon myself as being related Thus the reality of the external 
sense is necessarily connected with that of the int^j^^nal, m oraer to toe 
possibility of experience in general, that is, I am just os Mrtai^y 
that there ace things extern?!! to me related to my sense, as I sjn that I myseli 
exist, as detemuned in time Butin order to ascertain to what given motions 
objects, external to me, really correspond, m other words, what intuition 
belong to the external sense and not to i ma gination, I must have recourse, m 
ever} particular case, to tho^ rules according to which experience in general 
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In attempting to render the exposition of my views as mtelligible 
as poAible, I have been compelled to leave out or abndge various’ 
passages whicli were not essential to the completeness of the 
work, but which many readers might consider useful in other 
respects, and might be unwilling to miss This tnflmg loss, which 
coidd not be avoided without swellmg the book beyond due limits, 
may be supphed, at the pleasure of the reader, by a comparison 
with the first edition, and will, I hope, be more than compensated 
for by the greater clearness of the exposition as it now stands 

I have observed, with pleasure and thankfulness, m the pages 
of vajious reviews and treatises, that the spint of profound and 
thorough mvestigation is not extract in Germany, though it may 
have been overborne and silenced for a tune by the fashionable 
tone of a hcence m thinking, which gives itself the airs of gemus — 
and that the difficulties winch beset the paths of Cntiasm have 
not prevented energetic and acute thinkers &om makmg thefhselves 
masters of the saence of pure reason to which these paths conduct 
— a saence which is not popular, but scholastic m its character, 
and which alone can hope for a lasting existence or possess an 
abiding vidue To these deserving men, who so happily combine 
profundity of view with a talent for luad exposition — a talent 
which I myself am not consaous of posscssmg— I leave the task 
of removmg any obscurity which may still adhere to the statement 
of my doctnnes For, m this case, the danger is not that of bemg 
refuted, but of bemg misunderstood For my own part, I*nilist 
henceforward abstain from controversy, although I shall carefully 
attend to all suggestions, whether from friends or adversanes, 
which may be of use m the future elaboration of the system of 
this Propaedeutic As, dunng these labours, I have advanced 
pretty far m years — ^this montii I reach my sixty-fourth year — 
It wiU be necessary for me to economize time, if I am to carry 
out my plan of elaboratmg the Metaphysics of Nature as well 
as of Morals, m confirmation of the correctness of the principles 

(even internal experience) Is dlsUngulshed irom imagination, and which are 
always based on the proposibon that there really is an external* expenence 
We may add the remark, that the representation of something permanent 
in existence, is not the same thing as the pemutaent representation, for a 
representation may he very vanable and changing — as all our represenlbtions, 
even that of matter, are — and yet refer to something permanent, which must, 
therefore, he distinct from all my representations and external to me, 
existence of whlchsis necessarily Included in the determination of my dim 
existence, and with it constitutes one expcnencc — an experience which woidd 
not even be possible mtemally, il it were not also at the same time, in part, 
external. To the question Horn/ we are no more ablp to reply, than wo are, 
in general, to think the stationary in time, the co-existence of which wi&tbe 
vanable, produces the conception of change.S 

♦ cSTj t 1 
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,established m this Cnltqite of Pure Reason, both Speculative and 
Practical, and I must, therefore, leave the task of clearing hp the 
obscunties of the present work— mevitable, perhaps, at the outset 
— as well as the defence of the whole, to those deserving men who 
have made my system their own A philosophical system caimot 
come forward armed at all pomts like a mathematical treatise, 
and hence it may be quite possible to take objection to particular 
passages, while the organic structure of the system, considered as 
a-umty, has no danger to apprehend But few possess the abihty, 
and still fewer the mclmation, to take a comprehensive view of a 
new system By confiiung the view to particular passages, Ijaking 
these out of their connection and companng them with one another. 
It is easy to pick out apparent contradictions, especially m a work 
wntten with any freedom of style These contradictions place 
the work in an unfavourable hght m the eyes of those who rely 
on the judgment of others, but are easily reconciled by those who 
have mastered the idea of the whole If a theory possesses 
stabihty m itself, the action and reaction which seemed at first 
to threaten its existence, serve only, m the course of tune, to 
smooth down any superfiaal roughness or inequahty, and— if men 
of insight, impartiahty, and truly popular gifts, turn their attention 
to It — ^to secure to it, m a short time, the requisite elegance also 

KOnicsberg, Apr%l 1787 
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I Of the difference between pure and empirical 

kNOWU:DGE 

THAii all our knowledge be^s with exp erience there can be no 
doubt For how is it ^ssible that the faculty of cognition should 
be awakened into exerase otherwise than by means of objects 
which affect our senses, and partly of themselves produce repre- 
sentations, partly rouse our powers of understandn^ into activity, 
to compare, to connect, or to separate these, and so to convert 
the raw matenal of our sensuous impressions mto a knowledge of 
objects, which is called eiqienence? In respect of time, therefore, 
no knowledge of ours is antecedent to expenence, but begins 
with It 

But, though all our Impwled^ begins with eicpenence, it by no 
means follovre, that _^_anses out of expenence (For, on the 
contrary, it is qi3te"^ssi6Ie that our empmcal knowledge is a 
compound of that which we receive through impressions, an^ that 
which the faculty of cognition supphes from itself (sensuous Im- 
pressions givmg merely the occasion), an addition which we cannot 
distinguish from the onginal element given by sense, till long 
practice has made us attentive to, and skilful m separatmg 
It IS, therefore, a question which requires close mvestigation, and 
IS not to be answered at first sight — ^whether there exists a Imow- 
ledge altogether mdependent of expenence, and even of all sensuous 
impressions? Knowledge of this kmd is called a priori, m contra- 
distmction to empmcal loiowledge, which has its sources aposttnon, 
that IS, m expenence 

But the expression, ‘a prion,’ is not as yet defimte enough, 
adequately to mdicate the whole meanmg of the question above 
started For, m speakmg of knowledge which has its souaces m 
expenence, we are wont to say, that this or that may be known 
a pnort, because we do not denve this knowledge immediately 
from expenence, but from a general rule, which, however, we have 
Itself borrowed from expenence Thus, if a man undermined his 
house, we say, ‘he might know a prion that it would have fafien,’ 
that IS, he needed not to have waited for the expenence that it 
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.did actually fall But stdl, a priori, he could not know even this 
much For, that bodies are heavy, and, consequently, th^t they 
fall when their supports are taken away, must have been known 
to him previously, by means of experience 
By the term ‘knowledge a priori’ therefore, we shall m the 
sequel understand, not such as is independent of this or that kmd 
of experience, but such as is absolutely so of all experience 
Opposed to this is empincal knowledge, or that which is possible 
only a posieriori, that is, through expenence Knowledge a 
prion IS either pure or impure Pure knowledge a prion is that 
with which no empincal element is mixed up For example, the 
proposition, 'Every change has a cause,’ is a proposition a pnon, 
but impure, because change is a conception wluch can only be 
denved from expenence 


n The HOMAN INTELLECT, E\EN IN AN DNPHILOSOPHICAL STATE, 
IS IN POSSESSION OF CERTAIN COGNITIONS ‘a PRIORI* 

iThe question now is as to a mtenon, by which we may securely 
distinguish a pure from an empincal cogmtion Expenence no 
doubt teaches us that this or that object is constituted m such and 
such a manner, but not that it could not possibly exist otherwise. 
Now, m the first place, if we have a proposition which contains 
the ijlea of necessity m its veiy conception, it is a judgment a 
pton, if, moreover, it Is not denved from any other proposition, 
unless from one equally mvolvmg the idea of necessity, it is 
absolutely a pnon Secondly, an empincal judgment never ' 
exhibits stnct and absolute, but only assumed and comparative 
umversahty (by mduction), therefore, the most we can say is — so 
far as we hg,ve hitherto observed, there is no exception to thiS or ' 
Jhat rule If, on the other hand, a judgment cames with it stnct 
and absolute umversahty, that is, adimts of no possible exception, 
it IS not denved from expenence, but is vahd absolutely a ^on 
Empincal uCiversahty is, therefore, only an arbitrary extension 
of validity, from that which may be predicated of a proposition 
vahd m most cases, to that which is asserted of a proposition which 
holds'good m all, as, fbr example, m the aflirmation, ‘All bodies 
are heavy ’ When, on the contrary, stnct umversahty characterizes 
d judgment, it , necessarily mdicates another peculiar source of 
knowledge, namely, a faculty of cogmtion 'a ^on Ne cessity 
and strict u myersa h^, therefore, are mfalhb l^tests for dist mguis h- 
ingf f uri from em pincd knowl edge^ and are inseparably connected 
with eaA other But as iij the use of'the'se cntena the empincal 
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lumta^on is sometimes more easily detected than the contmgency 
of the judgment^ or the unluiuted umversahty which we attach to 
a ]udgment is often a more convincing proof than its necessity, it 
may be advisable to use the cntena separately, each bemg by itself 
inf^ible 

Now, that in the sphere of human cognition we have judg- 
ments which are necessary, and m the strictest sense umversal, 
consequently pure a pnort, it will be an easy matter to show 
If we desire an example from the sciences, we need only take any 
proposition m mathematics If we cast our eyes upon the com- 
monest operations of the understanding, the proposition, ‘Every 
change must have a cause,’ will amply serve our purpose In the 
latter case, mdeed, the conception of a cause so plainly involves 
the conception of a necessity of connection with an effect, and of 
a stnct umversahty of the law, that the very notion of a cause 
would entirely disappear, were we to denve it, like Hm ac. from a 
frequent assoaation of what happens with that which precedes, 
and the habit thence ongmatmg of connectmg representations — 
the necessity inherent m the judgment being therefore merely 
subjective Besides, without seekmg for such examples of pnn-i 
ciples existing a prton in cognition, we might easily show that] 
such prmciples ace the mdispensable basis of the possibihty of 
expenence itself, and consequently prove their existence a prton 
For whence could our expenence itself acquire certainty, if ajl Jhe 
rules on which it depends were themselves empincal, and con- 
sequently fortuitous? Nd one, therefore, can admit the vahdity 
of the use of such rules as first pnnaples But, for the present, 
we ma> content ourselves with having established the fact, that 
we do possess and exerase a faculty of pure a pnorx cogmtion, 
and, secondly, with havmg pointed out the proper tests of such 
cogmtion, namely, university and necessity , 

Not only m judgments, however, but even m concep tions, « 
an g pr ton ongm manifes t For exampl^if we takeaway by 
degrees from our conceptions of a body all that caif be referred to 
mere sensuous expenence — colour, hardness or softness, weight, 
even impenetrabihty — ^the body will then vamsh, but Oie space 
which It occupied still remains, and this it ‘is utterly impossible to 
annihilate m thought Agam, if we take away, in like manner, 
from ourempincalxonception of any object, corporeal or mcorporcal, 
all properties which mere expenence has taught us to connect 
with It, stdl we cannot think away those through which we cogitate 
itjas4ii^t£ice, or adhenng to substance, although our conc^llon 
of substance is more detenmned than that of an object Compelled, 
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ttherefore, by that necessity with which the conception of sulytance 
forces Itself upon us, we must confess that it has its seat in our 
faculty of cogmtion a priori 

III Philosophy stands in need of a science which shall 

DETERMINE THE POSSIBILITY, PRINCIPLES, AND EXTENT OF 

HUMAN KNOWLEDGE ‘a PRIORI’ 

Of far more importance than all that has been above said, is the 
consideration that certam of our cogmtions nse completely above 
the sphere of all possible expenence, and by means of conceptions, 
to which there exists m the whole extent of expenence no corre- 
spondmg object, seem to extend the range of our judgments beyond 
its bounds ilnd just m this transcendental or supersensible 
sphere, where expenence affords us neither mstruction nor gmdance, 
he the mvestigations of Reason, which, on account of their import- 
ance, we consider far preferable to, and as havmg a far more 
elevated aim than, all that the understandmg can achieve mthin 
the sphere of sensuous phenomena So high a value do we set 
upon these investigations, that even at the nsk of error, we persist 
m followmg them out, and pemut neither doubt nor disregard 
nor mdifference to restram us from the pursuit These unavoidable 
problems of mere pure reason are God, Frectom (of will), and 
ilM^iOTTmix The science which, with all its prehminanes, has 
for its especial object the solution of these problems is named 
'metaphysics— a science which is at the very outset dogmatical, 
.that IS, It confidently takes upon itself the execution of this task 
without any previous mvestigation of the abihty or mabihty of 
[reason for su(^ an imdertakmg 

Now the safe ground of expenence bemg thus abandoned, it 
seems nevertheless natural that we should hesitate to erect a 
buildmg with the cogmtions we possess, without knowmg whence 
they ^ome, and on the strength of principles, the ongm of which 
IS undiscovereif (^Instead of thus tr^g to build without a founda- 
tion, It is rather to be expected that we should long ago have put 
the question, how the understandmg can amve at these a pnon 
cognitions, and what is the extent, vahdity, and worth which they 
njay possess $ We say, this is natural enough, meanmg by the 
word natural, that which is consistent with a just imd reasonable 
way of thinlong, but if we understand by the term, that which 
usually happens, nothing mdeed could be more natural and more 
coinprehensible than that this mvestigation should be left long 
unattempted For one part of our pure knowledge, the saence 
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of m^hematicSj has been long finnly estabhshed^ and thus leads, 
us to form flattermg expectations with regard to others, though 
these may be of quite a different nature Besides, when we get 
beyond '^e boun^ of expenence, we are of course safe from 
opposition m that quarter, and the charm of widemng the range 
of our knowledge is so great, that unless we are brought to a stand- 
still by some evident contradiction, we hurry on undoubtingly in 
our course This, however, may be avoided, if we are sufficiently 
cautious in the construction of our fictions, which are not the less 
fictions on that account 

Mathematical science aSords us a brilliant example, how far, 
mdcpendently of all expenence, we may carry our a -prton know- 
ledge It IS true that the mathematician occupies himself with 
objects and cogmtions only m so far as they can be represented 
by means of mtuition But this circumstance is easily overlooked, 
because the said intuition can itself be given a prtort, and therefore 
IS hardly to he distmgiushed from a mere pure conception 
Deceived by such a proof of the power of reason, we can perceive 
no hmits to the extension of our knowledge The hght dove 
cleavmg in free flight the thin air, whose resistance it feels, might 
imagme that her movements would be far more firee and rapid in 
airless space Just in the same way did ]^ak<b abandoning the 
world of sense because of the narrow limits ft sets to the under- 
standmg, venture upon the wmgs of ideas beyond it, mto thp ^oid 
space of pure intellect He did not reflect that he made no real 
progress by all his efforts, for he met with no resistance which might 
serve him for a support, as it were, whereon to rest, and on which 
he might apply his powers, in order to let the mtellect acquire 
momentum for its progress It is, mdeed, the common fate of 
human reason m speculation, to finish the imposmg edifice of 
thought as rapidly as possible, and then for the first time to begip 
to exanune whether the foundation is a sohd one or no Arrived 
at this pomt, all sorts of excuses are sought after, m oifler to 
console us for its want of stabihty, or rather, mdeSd, to enable us 
to dispense altogether with so late and dangerous an mvestigation 
But what frees us dunng the process of buildmg from all appre- 
hension or suspicion, and flatters us mto the belief of its sMiihty, 
IS this A great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the busmess 
of our reason consists m the analysation of the conceptions whi^h 
we already possess of objects By this means we gam a multitude 
of cogmtions, which although really nothmg more than elucidations 
or explanations of that wjbicb (though in a confused manned was 
already thought m our conceptions, are, at least m respect of their 
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ffonn, pnzed as new introspections, whilst, so fax as regard^ their 
matter or content, we have really made no addition to our con- 
ceptions, but only dismvolved them But as this process does 
furnish real a prion knowledge,^ which has a sure progress and 
useful results, reason, deceived by this, shps m, without being 
Itself aware of it, assertions of a qmte different kind, m which, to 
given conceptions it adds others, a pnon mdeed, but entirely 
foreign to them, without our knowmg how it amves at these, and, 
mdeed, without such a question ever suggesting itself I shall 
therefore at once proceed to examme the difference between these 
tivo modes of knowledge 


rv Of the difference between analytical and 

SYNTHETICAL JUDGMENTS 

In all judgments wherem the relation of a subject to the predicate 
IS cogitated (I mention affirmative judgments only here, the 
apphcation to negative will be very easy), this relation is possible 
m two different ways Either the predicate B belongs to the 
subject A, as somewhat which is contamed (though covertly) m 
the conception A, or the predicate B hes completely out of the 
conception A, although it stands m connection with it In the 
first mstance^ I term the judgment analytical, in the second, 
synthetical (Analytical judgments (affirmative) are therefore those 
m which the connection of the predicate with the subject is cogitated 
through identity, those m which this connection is cogitated 
without identity, are called synthetical judgments) The former 
may be called explicative, the latter augmentative^ judgments, 
because the former add m the predicate nothmg to the conception 
of the subject, but only analyse it mto its constituent conceptions, 
which were thought already m the subject, although m a confused 
manner, the latter add to our conceptions of the subject a predicate 
whicfi was no^ contamed m it, and which no analysis could ever 
have discovered therem For example, when I say, ‘All bodies 
are extended,’ this is an analjrtical judgment For I need not go 
beyond the conception of body m order to find extension connected 
with it, but merely analyse the conception, that is, become consaous 
qf the manifold properties wluch I think m that conception, m 
order to discover this predicate m it it is therefore an analytical 
judgment On the other hand, when I say, ‘All bodies are heavy,’ 

ip'jbtsyntheticaL — Tf 

* That u, ludgments which really add to, and do not merely analyse or explain 
the conceptions which make up the sum of our knowledge — Tr 
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the preijicate is something totally difierent from that which I 
think in the mere conception of a body By the addition of such 
a predicate, therefore, it becomes a synthetical judgment 

Jud^ ents of ex penence, as such, nre always sjmthetical For , 
It woulcTbe absurd to" thmk of groundmg" an analytical judgment 
on expenence, because in forming such a judgment I need not 
go out of the sphere of my conceptions, and therefore recourse to 
the testimony of cxpenence is quite unnecessary That ‘bodies 
are extended’ is not an empirical judgment, but a proposition 
which stands firm a prion For before addressmg myself to 
^encBcc, I already have in my conception all the requisite 
conditions for the judgment, and I har e onlj to extract the predicate 
from the conception, accorfing to the pnnciple of contradiction, 
and thereby at the same tunc become conscious of the necessity 
of the judgment, a necessity which I could never learn from e\- 
penence On the other hand, though at first I do not at all include 
the predicate of weight m my conception of body in general, that 
conception still mdicatcs an object of cxpcncncc, a part of the 
totality of cxpcncncc, to which I can still add other parts, and 
this I do when 1 recognize by observation that bodies arc heavy 
I can copiizc beforehand by analysis the conception of body 
through the cliaractcnstics of extension, impenetrability, shape, 
etc , im whicli arc cogitated in this conception But now I extend 
my knowledge, and looking back on cxpenence from whicli I ha4 
denied this conception of ^dy, I find weight at all times connected 
with the above charactcnstics, and therefore I synthetically add 
to my' conceptions this as a predicate, and say, ‘All bodies are 
heavy ’ Tlius it is cxpenence upon which rests the possibility of 
the synthesis of the predicate of weight with the conception of 
body, because both conceptions, although the one is not contained 
m the other, still belong to one another (only contingently, how- 
cicr), as parts of a whole, namely', of cxpcncncc, which is itself a 
synthesis of mtuitions 

But to synthetical ludgmcnts _a i>n m. such aiJ i5 entirely 
wantmg If I go out of and beyondthe conception A, m order 
to recognize another B as connected wnth it, what foundation have 
I to rest on, v hereby to render the synthesis possible? I have 
here no longer the advantage of looking out in the sphere of 
cxpenence for what I want Let us take, for example, the pro- 
position, ‘ Ever x thine tliat happens ha s a cause.' In the conception 
of something that happens, I indeed think’ an existence which, a 
certam time ontccedcs, and from this I con denvc analytical 
judgments But the conception of a cmisc lies quite out of the 
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above conception, and indicates something entirely difiepnt from 
‘that which happens,’ and is consequently not contained m that 
conception How then am I able to assert concerning the general 
conception — 'that which happens’ — somethmg enturely dmerent 
from that conception, and to recognize the conception of cause 
although not contamed m it, yet as belongmg to it, and even 
necessarily? what is here the unknown=X, upon which the under- 
standmg rests when it believes it has found, out of the conception 
A a foreign predicate B, which it nevertheless considers to be 
connected with it? It cannot be eiqienence, because the prmciple 
adduced annexes the two representations, cause and effect, to tfie 
representation existence, not only with umversahty, which ex- 
penence cannot give, but also with the expression of necessity, 
therefore completely a pnon and from pure conceptions Upon 
such synthetical, that is augmentative propositions, depends the 
whole aim of our speculative knowledge a pnon, for although 
analytical judgments are mdeed hi^y important and necessary, 
they are so, o^y to amve at that clearness of conceptions whi^ 
IS requisite for a sure and extended synthesis, and tks alone is a 
real acquisition 


V In all theoretical sciences of reason, synthetical 

JUDGMENTS ‘a PRIORI* ARE CONTAINED AS PRINQPLES 

I Mathematical ludgments- ar e always sy nthetical Hitherto 
this fact, though mcontestably true and very important m its 
consequences, seems to have escaped the analysts of the human 
mind, nay, to be m complete opposition to all their conjectures 
For as it was found that mathematical conclusions all proceed 
accordmg to the prmaple of contradiction (which the nature of 
every apodeictic certamty requires), people became persuaded that 
t^e fundamental pnnaples of the saence also were recognized and 
admitted m the same way But the notion is fallaaous, for 
although a synthetical proposition can certainly be discerned by 
means of the pimaple of contradiction, this is possible only when 
another synthetical proposition precedes, from which the latter is 
deduced, but never of itself 

Before all, be it observed, that proper mathematical propositions 
are always judgments a pnon, and not empirical, because they 
c^rry along with them the conception of necessity, which cannot 
"be given by expenence If this be demurred to, it matters not, 
I will then limit my assertion to pure mathematics, the very con- 
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ception ^ which imphes that it consists of knowledge altogether 
non-empincal and a prion 

We might, mdeed, at first suppose that the proposition 7+5=12 
IS a merely analytical proposition, followmg (accordmg to the 
prmciple of contradiction) from the conception of a sum of seven 
and five But if we regard it more narrowly, we find that our 
conception of the sum of seven and five contams nothing more 
than the umtmg of both sums mto one, whereby it cannot at all 
be cogitated what this sinp^le number is which embraces both 
The conception of twelve is by no means obtamed by merely 
cogitating the umon of seven and five, and we may analyse our 
conception of such a possible sum as long as we will, still we shall 
never discover m it the notion of twelve We must go beyond 
these conceptions, and have recourse to an intmtion which corre- 
sponds to one of the two — our five fingers, for example, or like 
^gner m his Anihmtttc five points, and so by degrees, add the 
units contamed m the five given in the mtuition, to the conception 
of seven For I first take the number 7, and, for the conception of 
5 callmg m the aid of the fingers of my hand as objects of mtuition, 
I add 5 ie umts, which I before took together to make up the 
number 5, gradually now by means of the matenal image my hand, 
to the number 7, and by this process, I at length see the number 
12 anse That 7 should be added to 5 , 1 have certamly cogitated 
m my conception of a sum=7+5, ^his sum wai* 

equal to 12 Arithmetical propositions are therefore always 
synthetical, of which we may become more clearly convmced by 
trying large numbers For it will thus become quite evident, 
that turn and twist our conceptions as we may, it is impossible, 
without havmg recourse to intuition, to amve at the sum total or 
product by means of the mere analysis of our conceptions Just 
as httle IS any prmciple of pure geometry analytical 'A straight 
Ime between two pomts is the shortest,’ is a synthetical proposition 
For my conception of straight contams no notion of gfmntity, but 
IS meidy quahtatwe The conception of the shortest is therefore 
wholly an addition, and by no analysis can it be extracted from 
our conception of a straight hne Intuition must therefore here 
lend Its aid, by means of which and thus only, our synthesis is 
possible 

Some few prmciples preposited by geometnaans are, mdeed, 
really analytical, and depend on the prmciple of contradiction 
They serve, however, hke identical propositions, as Imks m the 
cham of method, not as prmciples — for example, a=a, the whole 
IS equal to itself, or (a+&) > 0, the whole is greater than its part 
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And 3'et even these pnnciples themselves, though they depve their 
vahdity from pure conceptions, are only admitted m mathematics 
because they can be presented in mtuition ■\^^lat causes us here 
commonly to beheve that the predicate of such apodeictic judg- 
ments is already contamed m our conception, and that the judgment 
IS therefore analytical, is merely the equivocal nature of the expres- 
sion We must jom in thought a certam predicate to a given 
conception, and tos necessity cleaves already to the conception 
But the question is, not what we must jom m thought to the 
given conception, but what we really thmk therem, though only 
obscurely, and then it becomes manifest, that the predicate pertains 
to these conceptions, necessanly indeed, yet not as thought in the 
conception itself, but by virtue of an mtuition, which must be added 
to the conception 

2 The saence_pf Natural Philosophy (Physics) contains in itself 
s ynthetical ludements a. p rion, as prm aples I shall adduce two 
propositions For instance, the proposition, ' In all changes of the 
matenal world,, the quantity jpf jmatter remains unch^^ed’, or, 
liat, ‘I n all co mmumca tion "of n rotao n. _a ctipn.and-rea^on,must 
alw^ be equal ‘ In both of these, not only is the necessity, and 
therefore their ongm a pnon clear, but also that they are synthetical 
propositions For m the conception of matter, I do not cogitate 
Its permanency, but merely its prefeente m space, which it fills 
I tlierefore really go out of and beyond the conception of matter, 
m order to thmk on to it somethmg a pnon, which I did not thmk 
m It The proposition is therefore not analytical, but synthetical, 
and nevertheless conceived a pnon, and so it is with regard to the 
other propositions of the pure part of natural philosophy 

3 As to Met aphysics , even if we look upon it merely as an 
attempted soSice, yet, from the nature of human reason, an 
indispensable one, we &d that it must c ontam synthetical pro- 
positions a^frion It is not merely the duty of metaphysics to 
direct, am^ thereby analytically to illustrate the conceptions 
which we form a pnon of things, but we seek to widen the range 
of our a pnon knowledge For this purpose, we must avail our- 
selves of such prmaples as add somethmg to the ongmal conception 
— ^sWethmg not identical with, nor contamed m it, and by means 
of synthetical judgments a pnon, leave far behmd us the limits 
of expenence, for example, m the propositioE', ‘th e world m ust 
have a bpgmnmg,’ and such hke Thus metaphysics, according 
to^ the proper aim of the saence, consists merely of synthetical 
propositions a pnon 
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•VI The universal problem of pure reason 


It IS extremely advantageous to be able to bring a number of 
mvestigations imder the formula of a single problem For in 
this manner, we not only facilitate our own labour, masmuch as 
we define it dearly to ourselves, but also render it more easy for 
others to deade whether we have done justice to our undertakmg 
The proper problem of pure reason, then, is contamed in the question 
‘How are synthetical judgments a pnon possible?’ 

That metaphysical saence has hitherto remained m so vacillatmg 
a* state ef uncertamty and contradiction, is only to be attnbuted 
to the fact, that this great problem, and perhaps even the difference 
between analjrtical and sjmthetical judgments, did not sooner 
suggest itself to philosophers Upon the solution of this problem, 
or upon suflfiaent proof of the impossibihty of synthetical know- 
ledge a pnon, depends the existence or do^vnfall of the science of 
metaphysics (Among philosophers, Dg^dJHume came the nearest 
of all to this problem, yet it never acijuired m his mind suffieient 
precision, nor did he regard the question m its umversahty On 
the contrary, he stopped short at the synthetical proposition of 
the connection of an effect with its cause (prtnapnm camahiaiis), 
insisting that such proposition a pnon was impossible Accordmg 
to his condusions, then, all that we term metaphysical science is 
a mere delusion, ansmg from the fancied insight of reason mto that, 
which IS m truth borrowed from expenence, and to which habit 
has given the appearance of necessity) Agamst this assertion, 
destructive to all pure philosophy, he would have been guarded, 
had he had our problem before his eyes m its umversahty For 
he would then have perceived that, accordmg to his own argument, 
there likewise could not be any pure mathematical saence, which 
assuredly cannot exist without synthetical propositions a ^ton — 
an absurdity from which his good understandmg must have 
saved him ’ 

In the solution of the above problem is at the sam? time com- 
prehended the possibihty of the use of pure reason m the foundation 
, and construction of all saences which contam theoretical knowledge 
a pnon of objects, that is to say, the answer to the foUowftig 


questions 

How IS pure natural saence 1 


encsjios 

ossible? 


Respectmg these saences, as they do certainly exist, it may 
with propnety be asked, how they are possible? — ^for that 
they must be possible, is shown by the fact of their really 
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existing 1 But as to metaphysics, the miserable progress it has 
hitherto made, and the fact that of no one system ye£ brought 
forward, as far as regards its true aim, can it be said that this 
science really exists, leaves any one at liberty to doubt with 
reason the very possibihty of its existence 

Yet, m a certain sense, this kmd of knowledge must uncjuestion- 
jably be looked upon as given, m other words, metaphysics must 
be considered as really existmg, if not as a saence, nevertheless as 
a natural disposition of the human mmd {metaphystca naturahs) 

• For human reason, without any mstigations imputable to the mere 
vanity of great knowledge, unceasmgly progresses, urged on By 
Its own feehng of need, towards suii questions as cannot be 
answered by any empincal application of reason, or pnnciples 
derived therefrom, and so there has ever really existed m every 
,'man some system of metaphysics It will always exist, so soon 
I as reason awakes to the exerase of its power of speculation And 
now the question anses How is metaphysics, as a natural dis- 
: position, possible? In other words, how', from the nature of uni- 
versal human reason, do those questions anse which pure reason 
proposes to itself, and which it is impelled by its own feehng of 
need to answer as well as it can ? 

But as m all the attempts hitherto made to answer the questions 
which reason is prompted by its very nature to propose to itself, 
example, whether the world had a begmnmg, or has existed 
from eternity, it has always met with unavoidable contradictions, 
we must not rest satisfied with the mere natural disposition of the 
mmd to metaphysics, that is, with the existence of the faculty of 
pure reason, whence, mdeed, some sort of metaphysical system 
always anses, but it must be possible to amve at certamty in 
regard to the question whether we know or do not know the thmgs 
of which metaphysics treats We must be able to arrive at a 
decision on the subjects of its questions, or on the abihty or m- 
aCdity of reason to form any judgment respectmg them, and 
therefore either to extend with confidence the bo.unds of our pure 
reason, or to set stnctly defined and safe limits to its action This 
last question, which anses out of the above universal problem, 
w6uld properly run thus How is metaphysics possible as a saence? 

J As to the existence of pure natural science, or physics, perhaps many may 
still express doubts But we have only to look at file diuerent propositions 
which are commonly treated of at the commencement of proper (empirical) 
physical science — those, for example, relatmg to the permanence of the 
same quantity of matter, the vts tneriuu, the equahty of action and reaction, 
.efc — to be soon convinwd that they form a saence of pure physics {phystca 
pura, or raltonalts), wluch well deserves to he separately exposed as a special 
science, m its whole extent, «whether that he great or confined > 
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Thus, the cntique of reason leads at last, naturally and necessarily, 
to saencfi, and, on the other hand, the dogmatical use of reason 
without criticism leads to groundless assertions, against which 
others equally speaous can always be set, thus enchng unavoidably 
m sceptiasm 

Besides, this science cannot be of great and formidable prolixity, 
because it has not to do with obiects of reason. the_varigty of which 
is inexhau stible, but merel y with Reason.herself and her problems, 
problems which aSse out of her own bosom, and are not proposed 
to her by the nature of outward thmgs, but by her own nature 
And whgn once Reason has previously become able completely to 
understand her own power m regard to objects which she meets' 
with m expenence, it will be easy to determme securely the extent 
and limits of her attempted application to objects beyond the 
confines of expenence 

We may and must, therefore, regard the attempts hitherto 
made to estabhsh metaphysical science dogmatic^y as non- 
existent For what of analysis, that is, mere dissection of con- 
ceptions, is contamed m one or other, is not the aim of, but only 
a preparation for metaphjrsics proper, which has for its object the 
eirtension, by means of synthesis, of our a prton knowledge And 
for this purpose, mere analysis is of course useless, because it only 
shows what is contained m these conceptions, but not how we amve, 
a pmn, at them, and this it is her du^ to show, m order to be atjjle 
afterwards to determme their vahd use m regard to all objects or 
expenence, to all knowledge m general But httle self-denial, 
mdeed, is needed to give up these pretensions, seemg the undeniable, 
and m the dogmatic mode of procedure, mevitable contradictions 
of Reason wi^ herself, have long smce nuned the reputation of 
every system of metaphysics that has appeared up to this tune 
It require more firmness to remain undeterred by difficulty 
from withm, and opposition from without, from endeavounng, by 
a method qmte opposed to all those hitherto followed, to further 
the growth and ftuitfulness of a saence mdispensabl? to human 
reason — a science from which every branch it has borne may be 
cut away, but whose roots remam mdestructible 

Vn Idea and division of a particular science, under the 
NAME SF A Critique of Pure Reason 

From all that has been said, there results the idea of a particular 
saence, which may be called the Cnliqtte of Pure Reason Fdt 
reason is the faculty which furnishes u% with the pnnaples of 
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knowledge a priori Hence, jure reason is the faculty whichi:.on- 
tains the principles of cognizing anytlmg absolutelyl a jirton 
An Organon of pure re^on would "be a compendium of th os e 
pnnciples accordmg to which alone all pure cogmtions a prion can 
be obtamed The completely extended application of such an 
I organon would afford us a system of pure reason As this, how- 
lever, IS demandmg a great deal, and it is yet doubtful whether 
I any extension of our knowledge be here possible, or if so, m what 
'cases, we can regard a science of the mere cnbasm of pure reason, 
jits sources and hmts, as the propaedetUic to a system of pure reason 
‘Such a science must not be called a Doctnne, but only a^Cntiqne 
of Pure Reason, and its use, m regard to speculation, would be only 
j negative, not to enlarge the bounds of, but to punfy our reason, 
i and to shield it agamst error — ^which alone is no little gain I apply 
'the term transcendental to all knowledge which is not so mudi 
i occupied with objects as with the mode of our cogmbon of these 
1 objects, so far as this mode of ccgmtion is possible a priori A system 
! of, such conceptions would be called Trans cendental^kilosophy 
But this, again, is still beyond the bounds of our present essay 
For as such a saence must contam a complete exposition not only 
of our synthetical a prion, but of our analytical a pnon knowledge, 
It IS of too wide a range for our present purpose, because we do not 
require to carry our analysis any farther than is necessary to 
^ifderstand, m tteir full extent, the pnnciples of synthesis a pnon, 
with which alone we have to do This mvestiption, which we 
cannot properly call a doctnne, but only a transcendental cntique, 
because it aims not at the enlaigement, but at the correction and 
guidance of our knowledge, and is to serve as a touchstone of the 
worth or worthlessness of ^ knowledge a pnon, is the sole object 
of our present essay Such a cntique is consequently, as far as 
possible, a preparation for an organon, and if this new organon 
should be found to fail, at least for a canon of pure reason, accordmg 
tff which the complete system of the philosophy of pure reason, 
whether it ‘extend or limit the bounds of that reason, might one 
day be set forth both analytically and synthetically For that this 
IS possible, nay, that such a system is not of so great extent as to 
pifedude the hope of its ever bemg completed, is evident For 
we have not here to do with the nature of outward objects, which is 
infimte, but solely with the mmd, which judges of the nature of 
objects, and, agam, with the mmd only in respect of its cogmtion 
a priori TAnd the object of our mvestigations, as it is not to be 
.sSught without, but altogether withm ourselves, cannot remam 
concealed, and m all probabihty is hmited enough to be com- 
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pletely .surveyed and fairly estimated, accordmg to its worth or ■ 
worthlessness 3 Still less let the reader here expect a critique of 
books and systems of pure reason, our present object is exclusively 
a cntique of the faculty of pure reason itseE Only when we make 
this cntique our foundation, do we possess a pure touchstone for 
estimating the philosophical value of ancient and modem wntings 
on this subject, and without this cnterion, the mcompetent 
histonan or judge decides upon and corrects the groundless 
assertions of others with his own, which ha\e themselves just as 
httle foundation 

Transcendental philosophy is the idea of a science, for which 
the Cnitque of Pure Reason must sketch the whole plan archi- 
tectomcaUy, that is, from pnnciples, with a full guarantee for the 
validity and stabihty of all the parts which enter mto the buddmg 
It is the system of all the pnnciples of pure reason If this Cntique 
Itself does not assume the title of transcendental philosophy, it 
IS only because, to be a complete system, it ought to contam a full 
analysis of all human knowledge a fnon Our cntique must, 
mdeed, lay before us a complete enumeration of all the radical 
conceptions which constitute the said pure knowledge But from 
the complete analysis of these conceptions themselves, as also from 
a complete investigation of those denved from them, it abstams 
with reason, partly because it would be deviating from the end m 
new to occupy itself with this analysis, smce this process istnpt 
attended with the difficulty and msecunty to be found in the 
synthesis, to which our cntique is entirely devoted, and partly 
because it would be inconsistent with the umty of our plan to 
burden this essay with the vmdication of the completeness of such 
an analysis and deduction, with which, after all, we have at present 
nothing to do This completeness of the analysis of these radical 
conceptions, as well as of the deduction from the conceptions-, 
a priori winch may be given by the analysis, we can, however, 
easily attam, provided only that we are m possession of all tliese 
radical conceptions, which are to serve as prmciples of*the synthesis, 
and that m respect of this mam purpose nothmg is wanting 

To the Cntique of Pure Reason, therefore, belongs all that con- 
stitutes transcendental philosophy, and it is the complete id(a of 
transcendental philosophy, but still not the science itself, because. 
It only proceeds co far with the analysis as is necessary to the 
power of judgmg completely of our synthetical knowledge a pnort 

The prmapal thmg we must attend to, in the division of .the 
parts of a science like this, is that no conceptions must enter it 
which contain aught empincal, in othei>words, that the knowledge 
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a prion must be completely pure Hence, although the^highest 
pnnaples and fundamental conceptions of morahty are certamly 
cogmtions a priori, yet they do not belong to transcendental philo- 
sophy, because, though they certamly do not lay the conceptions 
of pain, pleasure, desires, inclmations, etc (which are all of 
empmcal ongm), at the foundation of its precepts, yet still mto the 
conception of duty — as an obstacle to be overcome, or as an mate- 
ment which should not be made mto a motive — these empmcal 
conceptions must neMssanly enter, m the construction of a system 
of pure morahty uVanscendental philosophy is consequently a 
philosophy of the pure and merely speculative reason ^or all 
that IS practical, so far as it contains motives, relates to feehngs, 
and these belong to empmcal sources of cogmtion^ 

If we wish to divide this science from the universal pomt of 
view of a science m general, it ought to comprehend, first, a Doelrine 
of the Elements, and, secondly, a Doctrine of the Method of pure 
reason Each of these mam divisions will have its subdivisions, 
the separate reasons for which we cannot here particularize 
Only so much seems necessary, by way of mtroduction or pre- 
monition, that ^ere are two sour ces_of Jiuman knowled ge (which 
probably .sprmg from a common, but to us unlcnown root), namely, 
sense and .understanding .. By the fomer , q^ects are s nven to us . 
by_3rnatter, tJiougjTl So far as the faculty of sense may contain 
representations a pnon, which form the conditions under which 
objects are given, m so far it belongs to transcendental philosophy 
The transcendental doctrme of sense must form the first part of 
our saence of elements, because the conditions under which alone 
the objects of human knowledge are given, must precede those 
under which they are thought 
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PART FIRST 

TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 
§ I Introductory 

In whatsoever mode, or by whatsoever means, our knowledge 
may relate to objects, it is at least quite clear, that,t|ie only^mani^H 
m which it immediately relates to them, is by means ofSi'i^ ition 
To this as the mdispensable groundwork, all thought pomts But 
an mtuibon can take place only m so far as the qbje.ctjs given to 
This, agam, is only possible, to man at least, on condition 
that t he obiect a ffect thejnind m a certam jnanner The ca paatv 
for receivmg re presen tations. .I receptiyitv ) .through the -mode in 
whichjre are affected bV-0biects. is called setmbUtjy^ By means 
of sensibihty, therefore, objects are given to us, and it aforte 
fuimshes us with mtmtions , by the understandmg they are ihougM, 
and from it anse conceptions But all thought must directly, oi 
indirectly, bymrans.of certam si|;ns, relate ultimately to intuitions, 
consequently, with us, to sensibility, because m no other way can 
an object be given to us 

The efiect of an object upon the faculty of representation, so far 
as we are affected by the said object, is sensa tion That sort oi 
mtuition which relates to an object by means of sensation, is called 
an empincal mtmtion The undetemuned object of^an empincal 
mtmtion, is called phenomenm That which m the phenomenon 
corresponds to the sensation, 1 term its matte r, but that which 
effects that the content of the phmomenon can be arranged under 
certam relations, I call its form ^ut that m which our sensa^ons 
are merely arranged, and by which they are susceptible of assuming 
a certam form, cannot be itself sensation It is, then, the matter 
of all phenomena that is given to us a postenon, the form must he 
ready a prtort for them m the mmd, and consequently can^be 
regarded separately from all sensation J 
I call all representations pttre, m the transcendental meanmg ol 
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the word, wherein nothing is met with that belongs to sensation 
And accordingly we find existing m the mind a priori, lie pure 
form of sensuous mtmtions in general, m which aU the manuold 
content of the phenomenal world is arranged and viewed under 
certain relations This pure form of sensibihty I shall call pure 
intuition Thus, if I take away from our representation of a body, 
all that the understanding thinks as belongmg to it, as substance, 
force, divisibihty, etc , and also whatever belongs to sensation, as 
impenetrabihty, hardness, colour, etc , yet there is still something 
left us from this empirical mtuition, namely, extension and shape 
These belong to pure mtuition, nhich exists a pnori m tho’inmd,' 
as a mere form of sensibihty, and without any real object of the 
senses or any sensation 

(Die. sci ence of a ll Jhe_pnnciples o f .sensibihty a tnon, I ca ll 
Transcendental J^esthe^ ^ There must^TESTo? such a saence 
fontung the first parT of the transcendental doctiine of elements, 
m contradistmction to that part which contains the pnnciples of 
pure thought, and which is called transcendental logic V 

In the saence of transcendental aesthetic accordmgiy, we shall 
first isolate sensibihty or the sensuous faculty, by separatmg from 
it all that IS annexed to its perceptions by the conceptions of 
understandmg, so that nothmg be leh but empincal mtuition In 
the next place we shall take away from this mtuition all that belongs 
t(^ sensation, so that nothmg may remam but pure mtuition, and 
the mere form of phenomena, winch is all that the sensibihty can 
afford a prion From this mvestigation it will be found that there 
are two pure forms of sensuous intuition, as pnnciples of knowledge 
a pnon, namely, space and time To the consideration of these 
we shall now proceed 

^ The (rennans are the only people who at present use this word to indicate 
what others call the cntique of taste At the foundation of this term hes the 
^appointed hope, which the emment analyst, Baumgarten, conceived, of 
subjectug the criticism of the beautiful to prmuples of reason, and so of 
elevatmg its nfes into a science But his endeavours were vain For the 
said rules or entena are, m respect to their chief sources, merely empirical, 
consequently never can serve as detemimate laws a pnon, by which our judfi^ 
ment in matters of taste is to be du:ected It is rather our judgment which 
formr the proper test as to the correctness of the pnnciples On this account 
it IS advisable to give up the use of the term as designating the cntique of 
taste, and to apply it solely to that doctrme, which is true science — the science 
'of the laws of sensibilify — and thus come nearer to the language and the 
sense of Ue ancients m their well knmvn division of th£ objects of cogmtion 
into oioOijra Hill nrrm, or to share it with speculative philosophy, and employ 
it partly in a transcendental, partly in a psychological signification 
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SECTION I 

OF SPACE 

§ 2 Metaphysical Exposition of this Conception 

(By means of the external sense (a property of^the imnd), we 
represent to ourselves objects as without us, and these all m space 
Therem alone are their shape, dimensions, and relations to each 
’other determined or detenmna'ble The internal sense, by means 
of which the mmd contemplates itself or its mtemal st^te, gives, 
mdeed, no mtuition of the soul as an object, yet there is neverthe- 
less a determmate foim, under which done the contemplation of 
our mtemd state is possible, so that all which relates to the mward 
detenmnations of the imnd is represented m relations of time 
Of time we cannot have any extemd mtuition, any more than we 
can have an mtemal mtmtion of space What then are time and 
space? Are they real existences? Or, are they merely relations 
or detenmnations of thmgs, such, however, as would equally belong 
h tbffse tfcHgs ra tbamselres, though they shoald aeii'Se became 
objects of intuition, or, are they such as belong only to the form 
of mtmtion, and consequently to the subjective constitution of 
the mmd, without which these predicates of time and space cvii^di 
not be attached to any object j) In order to become informed oa 
these pomtSj we shall first give an exposition of the conception of 
space By exposition, I mean the clear, though not detailed, 
representation of that which belongs to a conception, and an 
exposition is metaphysicd, when it contains that which represents 
the conception as given a prion 

1 Space, is no t a conception which has been denved from 
ou^a rd e xperiences For, m order that certam Sensations 
may relate to somethmg without me (that is, to something wShch 
occupies a different part of space from that m whSih t am), in 
like manner, m order that I may represent them not merely as 
without of and near to each other, but dso m separate places, the 
representation of space must already exist as a founda^on 
Consequently, the representation of space cannot be borrowed 
from the relatioiv of external phenomena through eitpenence,'' 
but, on the contrary, this external expenence is itself only possible 
through the said antecedent representation 

2 ^Spac e then is a . necessary representation a priori, wffich 
serves for the foundation of airexteraal intuitions We never 
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can imagine or make a representation to ourselves of the non- 
existence of space, though we may easily enough think ^hat no 
objects are found m it It must, therefore, be considered as the 
condition of the possibility of phenomena, and by no means as a 
determination dependent on them, and is a representation a prim, 
which necessarily supphes the basis for external phenomena 

3 ^ace IS no discursive, or as we say, gaieral conception of 
the relations of thmgs, but a pure mtuition For'in'th^ first 
place, we can only represent to ourselves one space, and when we 
talk of divers spaces, we mean only parts of one and the same 
space Moreover, these parts cannot antecede tbs one all-emjaraan^ 
space, as the component parts from wbch the aggregate can be 
made up, but can be cogitated only as existing m it Spac e , is 
essen tially one, and multipliat y m it . consequently the general 
notI5h of spaces, oTtbs or that space, ^ends solely upon Jimita- 
tions Hence it follows that an a pnm mtuition (wbclTis not 
e'mpincal) hes at the root of all our conceptions of space Thus, 
moreover, the prmciples of geometry — ^for example, that ‘in a 
triangle, two sides together are greater than the third,’ are never 
deduced from general conceptions of hue and tnangle, but from 
mtuition, and tbs a pnm, with apodeictic certamty 

4 Space is represented as an mfimte given qugtity Now every 
conception must mdeed be considered as a representation which is 
cpnjamed m an infini te multitude of different possible representa- 
tions, which, therefore, comprises these under itself, but no con- 
ception, as such, can be so conceived, as if it contamed withm 
Itself an mfimte multitude of representations Nevertheless, space 
is so conceived of, for all parts of space are equally capable of being 
produced to infimty Consequently, the ongmal representation 
of space is an mtuition a pnon, and not a conception 


*. § 3 Transcendental exposition of the conception oj Space 

By a transcendental position, mean., the .explanation of a 
conception^ as a pnncipl e, can be^bscemed the possibdily 

of other s-^t heti cal aj&rioH cogmtipns For this purpose. It is 
requisite, firstly, that sudi cognitions do really flow from the given 
conception, and, secondly, that the said cogmtions are only possible 
^under the presupposition of a given mode pf explammg tbs 
conception 

Geometry is a science wbch detenmnes the properties of space 
synthetically, and yet a prim AVhat, then, must be our repre- 
sentation of space, m order that such a cognition of it may be 
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possible? Vlt must be ongmally mtmtion, for from a mere concep- 
tion, ni propositions can be deduced which go out beyond the 
conception,^ and yet this happens m geometry (Introd V) 
But this intuition must be found m the mmd a priori, that is, 
before any perception of objects, consequently must be pure, not 
empincal, mtuition For geometncal pnnaples are always 
apodeictic, that is, umted wth the consciousness of their necessity, 
as ‘Space has only three dimensions ’ But propositions of tl^ 
kind cannot be empincal judgments, nor condusions from them 
(Introd II) Now, how can an external mtmtion anterior to 
bbject^themselves, and m which our conception of objects can be 
determmed a prion, exist m the human mmd? Obviously not 
otherwise than m so far as it has its seat m the subject only, as 
the formal capacity of the subject's bemg affected by objects, and 
thereby of obtammg immediate representation, that is, mtmtion, 
consequently, only as the/om of the external sense m general J 
Thus It IS only by means of our explanation that the possibility 
of geometry, as a synthetical science a pnon, becomes coippre- 
hensible Every mode of explanation which does not show us 
this possibihty, although m appearance it may be similar to ours, 
can with the utmost certainty be distinguished from it by these 
marks 


§ 4 Conclusions from the foregoing conceptions 

(a) Space does not represent any property of objects as thmgs 
m themselves, nor does it represent them m their relations to eadi 
Qthet. in other words, space does not represent to us any detcnnma- 
tion of objects such as attaches to the objects themselves, and 
would remain, even though all subjective conditions of the mtmtion 
were abstracted For neither absolute nor relative detenmnations 
of objects can be intuited pnor to the existence of the things to ' 
which they belong, and therefore not a pnon ^ 

(p) Space IS nothmg else than the form of all phenymena of the 
external s ense, that is, the subjective condition of the sensibihty, 
under wluch alone external intuition is possible Now, because 
the receptivity or capacity of the subject to be affected by objects 
necessarily antecedes all intuitions of these objects, it is easily 
understood how the form of all phenomena can be given m the 
mmd previous to (all actual perceptions, therefore a pnon, and 
how It, as a pure intuition, in which all objects must be determmed, 

1 That IS, the analysis of a conception only gives you what is contained in 
it, and does not add to your knowledge of the object of which you have a 
conception, but merely evolves it — Tr 
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can contain principles of the relations of these objects pnor to all 
expenence ' 

It IS therefore from the human pomt of view only that we can 
speak of space, extended objects, etc If we depart from the 
subjective condition, under which alone we can obtain external 
intuition, or, m other words, by means of which we are affected 
by objects, the representation of space has no meanmg whatsoever 
This predicate [of space] is only npphcable to things m so far as 
they appear to us, that is, are objects of sensibility The constant 
form of this receptivity, which we call sensibihty, is a necessary 
condition of all relations m which objects can be mtuited as ^sting 
without us, and when abstraction of these objects is made, is a 
pure mtuition, to which we give the name of space It is clear that 
we cannot make the special conditions of sensibihty into conditions 
of the ppssibihty of thmgs, but only oMhe possibihty of their 
existence as far as they are phenomena l^nd so we may correctly 
say that space contains all which can appear to us externally, but 
not all things considered as things m themselves, be they intmted 
or not, or by whatsoever subject one will ) As to the mtmtions of 
'Other thinking bemgs, we cannot judge whether they are*or are 
not bound by the same conditions which hmit our own mtuition, 
and which for us are umversaUy valid If we jom the hmitation 
of a judgment to the conception of the subject, then the judgment 
syill-pbssess unconditioned vahdity For example, the proposition, 
'All objects are beside each other m space,' is valid only under the 
hnutation that these thmgs are taken as objects of our sensuous 
mtuition But if I jom the condition to the conception, and say, 
‘iUl thmgs, as external phenomena, are beside each other m space,' 
then the rule is vahd umversaUy, and without any hmifation 
Our expositions, consequently, teach the reahiy (i e the objective 
vahdity) of space mi regard of ail which can be presented to us 
externally as object, and at the same time also the ideality of space 
m legard to objects when they are considered by means of reason 
as things m "Iherokelves, t^t is, without reference .to the constitu- 
tion of our sensibility (We maintain, therefore, the emptnad 
reality of space m regard to all possible external expenence, altiiough 
we fnust admit its transcendental ideality, m other words, that it is 
nothmg, so soon as we withdraw the condition upon which the 
possibihty of all experience depends, and logk upon space as 
somethmg that belongs to thmgs in'themselves^i 
But, with the exception of space, there is no representation, 
'subjective and refemng to somethmg external to us, which could 
be caUed objective a pnori For there are no other subjective 
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representaboni from which we can deduce synthebcal propositions 
a priori^ as we can from the uituibon of space (See § 3 ) There- 
fore, to speak accurately, no ideahty whatever belongs to these, 
although they agree m this respect wth the representabon of 
space, that they belong merely to the subjecbve nature oi the 
mode of sensuous percepbon, such a mode, for example, as that of 
sight, of hearing, and of feelmg, by means of the sensabons of 
colour, sound, and heat, but wbi(i, because they are only sensabons, 
and not mtmtions, do not of themselves give us the cogmbon of 
anj object, least of all, an a ■pnon cogmbon My purpose, m the 
hbove wmark, is merely this (to guard any one agamst illustmtmg 
the asserted ideahty of space by examples qmte msuffiaent,' for 
example, by colour, taste, etc , for these must be contemplated 
not as properbes of thmgs, but only as changes m the subject, 
changes which may be dilerent m diJderent men) For, m such a 
case, that which is onginally a mere phenomenon, a, rose, lor 
example, is taken by the empirical understandmg for a thm^ 
Itself, though to every difierent eye, m respect of its colour, it 
may appear different On the contrary, the transcendental con- 
cepbon of phenomena m space is a cnttcal admombon, that,^ 
general, nothmg which is intuited in space is a thmg'm itself, and 
%at space is not a form which belongs as a property to thwgs, 
but that objects are quite unknown to us m themselves, and what 
ne call outward objects, are nothmg else but mere representatjpi^ 
of our sensibihty, whose form is space, but whose real correlate, 
the thmg m itseU, is not known by means of these representabons, 
nor ever can be, but respectmg which, in expenence, no mquiiy is 
ever made 


SECTION II 

OP TIME 

§ 5 Metaphysical exposition oj this conception 

I Time is not aruempincal conception For neither co-existtnce 
nor succession would be perceived by us, if the representation of 
time did not exist as a foundation a prion Without this pre-" 
supposibon we could not represent to ourselves that thmgs exist 
together at one and the same time, or at different times, that is, 
contemporaneously, or m succession 
2 Tmejs a necessary representaboq, lymg at the foundabon 

D9« ~ ' 
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of all our intujbons With regard to phenomena in general, ue 
cannot think an ay tune from them, and represent them to ourselves 
as out of and unconnected with time but we can qmte well represent 
to ourselves tune void of phenomena Time is therefore given a 
pnon In it alone is all reahty of phenomena possible These 
may all be annihilated m thought, but time itself, as the umiersal 
condition of their possibihty, cannot be so annulled 
3 On this necessity a pnon is.also founded the possibikt)' of 
apodeictic prmaples of, the relations _of time, or axioms of tune m 
general, such as ‘Time has.only one dimension,’ ‘Different times 
are not co-existent but successive’ (as different ^acte ere not 
successive but co-existent) These principles cannot be denved 
from experience, for it would give neither strict umversahty, nor 
apodeictic certamty We should only be able to say, ‘so common 
experience teaches us,’ but not it must be so They are vahd as 
rules, through which, m general, experience is possible, and they 
instruct us respectmg experience, and not by means of it 
^4 Time B not a discursiw, or as it is called, general conception, 
but a pure form of the sensuous mtuibon Different tunes are 
merely parts of one and the.same tune But the representation 
which can only be given by a smgle object is an mtuibon Besides, 
the proposition that different times caimot be co-cxistent, could 
not be denied from a general conception For this proposition is 
syijthetical, and therefore cannot spnng out of conceptions alone 
It IS therefore contamed immediately m the mtuition and repre- 
sentation of tune 

5 The uito^, of time signifies nothmg more than that everj 
detemuned quantity of tune is possible only through limitations 
of one "^e lym^ at the foundation Consequently, the ongmal 
representation, time, must be given as unlimited But as the 
. detemunate representation of the parts of tune and of every 
quanbty of an object can only be obtamed by limitation, the 
cofnpleie representation of tune must not be fumi^ed by means of 
conceptions,’’ for these contain only partial representations Con- 
ceptions, on the contrary, must have immediate mtuition for 
their basis 


§ 6 Traiiscendenlal exposition of the conception of time 

I may here refer to what is said above (§ 5, 3), where, for the 
sake of brevity, I have placed under the head of metaphysical 
e^osition, that which is properly transcendental Here I shall 
add that the conception change, and with it the conception of 
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motion^ as change of place, is_possibl^only_ through and in. the 
representation of fame, that*"if this representation were not an 
intuition (intern^) a prion, no conception, of whatever kind, 
could render comprehensible the possibihty of change, m other 
words, of a conjunction of contradictonly opposed predicates in 
one and the same object, for example, the presence of a thing in 
a place and the non-presence of the same thmg m the same place 
It IS only m time that it is possible to meet with two contradictprily 
opposed determmations m one thmg, that is, after each other ^ 
l^us our conception of tune explains the possibihty of so much 
sjmthetical knowledge a pnort, as is exhibited m the general 
doctrine of motion, which is not a little fruitful 

^ § 7 Condtistons from die above coiiceptums 

(а) ^ime is not somethmg which subsists of itself, or which 
inheres m thmgs as an objective detemimation, and therefore 
remains, when abstraction is made of the subjective conditions of 
the intuition of thmgs ) For m the former case, it would be some- 
thmg real, yet without presentmg to any power of perception any 
real object In the latter case, as an order or determmation 
inherent m thmgs themselves, it could not be antecedent to things, 
as then condition, nor discerned or mtuited by means of synthetical 
propositions a prion But all this is quite possible when we regard 
time as merely the subjective condition under which all oTir 
mtuitions take place For m that case, this form of the mward 
mtmtion can be represented pnor to the objects, and consequently 
a prton 

(б) (Time is nothing else than the form of the mtemal sense, 
that IS, of the mtuitions of self and of our mtemal state ^ For time 
cannot be any detenmnation of outward phenomena It has to 
do neither with shape nor position, on the contrary, it detennmes 
the relation of representations m our mtemal state And precisely 
because this mtemal mtuition presents to us no shajK or form, we 
endeavour to supply this want by analogies^ and represent the 
course of time 1^ a Ime progressmg to mfinity, the content of 
which constitutes a senes which is only of one dimension, and we 
conclude from the properties of this hne as to all the properties of 
tune, with this ^gle exception, that the parts of the hne ar? 
co-existent, whilst those of time are successive From this it is 

1 Kant's meaning is You cannot offiim and deny the same tbmg of a subject, 
except by means of the lepresentation, time. No other idea, mtmtioif, or 
conceptlou, or 'whatever other form of thought there be, can me^ate the 
connection of such predicates — Tr 
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clear also that the representation of time is itself an mtuibon, 
because all its relations can be expressed in an external ihtuition 
(c) Time IS the formal conditipn, a frion of all phenomena 
■whatsoever Space, as the pure form of extemd intuition, is 
limited as a condition a prion to external phenomena alone On 
the other hand, because all representations, whether they have or 
have not external thmgs for then objects, still m themselves, as 
determmations of the mmd, belong to our mtemal state, and 
because this internal state is subject to the formal condition of 
the internal mtmtion, that is, to time — ^bme is a condition a pnm 
of all phenomena whatsoever— the vnmecLiaie conditiort- of all 
internal, and thereby the mediate condition of all external pheno- 
mena I can say a priori, ‘All outward phenomena are m space, 
and detenmned a prion accordmg to the relations of space,’ I can 
also, from the prmciple at the mtemal sense, affirm umversally, 
‘All phenomena m general, that is, all objects of the senses, are m 
time, and stand necessanly m relations of tune * 

If we abstract our mtemal mtmtion of ourselves, and all external 
mtuitions, possible only by virtue of this mtemal mtuition, and 
presented to us by our faculty of representation, and consequently 
take objects as they are m -iemselves, then tune is nothmg It 
IS only of objective vahdity m regard to phenomena, because these 
are thmgs which we regard as objects of our senses It is' no 
l^ger objective, if we make abstraction of the sensuousness of 
our mtmtion, m other words, of that mode of representation which 
is peculiar to us, and speak of thmgs m general Time is therefore 
merely a subjective condition of our (human) mtuition (which is 
always sensuous, that is, so far as we are affected by objects), and 
m itself, mdependently of the mmd or subject, is nothmg Never- 
theless, m respect of all phenomena, consequently of all thmgs 
which come withm the sphere of our experience, it is necessanly 
objective We cannot say, ‘All thmgs are m time,’ because m this 
coifception of thmgs m general, we abstract and make no mention 
of any sort of mtmtion of thmgs But this is the proper condition 
under which time belongs to our representation of objects R we 
add the condition to the conception, and say, ‘AU thmgs', as 


apTton c 

xWhat we have now set forth teaches, therefor?, the empuacal 
reahty of time, that is, its objective 'vahdity m' reference to all 
objfects which can ever be presented to our sensesj And as our 
mtuitioif is always sensuous, no object ever can be presented to 


pneaomena, tnat is, ODjects or sensuous mtmuon, are m tunc, 
then the proposition has its sound objective vahdity and umversahty 
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us in emenence, which does not come under the conditions of 
time On the other hand, we deny to time all claim to absolute 
reahly, that is, we deny that it, without havmg regard to the 
form of our sensuous intmtion, absolutely inheres m thmgs as a 
condition or property Such properties as belong to objects as 
thmgs in themselves, never can be presented to us through the 
medium of the senses Herem consists, therefore, the transcen- 
dental ideahty of time, accordmg to which, if we abstract the 
subjective conditions of sensuous mtuition, it is nothmg, and 
fannot be reckoned as subsistmg or mhermg m objects as thm^ 
m theciselves, mdependently of its relation to our intuition Tms 
ideahty, like that of space, is not to be proved or illustrated by 
fallacious analogies wim sensations, for this reason — ^that m su(^ 
arguments or illustrations, we make the presupposition that the 
phenomenon, m which such and such predicates inhere, has objective 
reahty, while m this case we can only find such an objective reahty 
as is itself empirical, that is, regards the object as a mere pheno- 
menon In reference to this subject, see ihe remark m Section 
I (pages 46-7) 

§ S Eluadaiton 


Agamst this theory, which grants empirical reality to tune, but 
denies to it absolute and transcendental reality, I have heard 
from mtelligent men an objection so unammously urged, that,I 
conclude that it must naturally present itself to every reader to 
whom these considerations are novel It runs thus ‘Changes are 
real’ (this the contmual change m our own representations 
demonstrates, even though the existence of all external phenomena, 
together with their changes, is denied) Now, .cha nges are, on lv 


possible m time, and therefore. tune must be something real 
But there is no dimculty in answering this 1 grant the whole 
argument Time, no doubt, is sometlung real, that is, it is the 
red form of our mtemal mtuition It therefore has subjeefive 
reahty, m reference to our mtemal expenence, thit is, I have 
really the representation of time, and of my determmations therem 


Time, therefore, is not to be regarded as an object, but as the 
mode of representation of myself as an object But if 1 dtmld 
mtuite myself, or be mtuited by another bemg, without this 
condition of sensihihty, then those very determinations which we' 
now repr&ent to ourselves as changes, would present to us a 
knowledge m which the representation of time, and consequently 
of change, would not appear The empincal reahty of time, 
therefore, remains, os the condition of* all our expenence But 
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r absolute reabty, according to what has been said above, cannot 
be granted it Time is nothmg but the fonn of our internal 
intuition i If we take away from it the special condition of our 
sensibihty, the conception of tune also vanishes, and it inheres 
not in the objects themselves, but solely in the subject (or mind) 
which mtuites them 

But the reason why this objection is so unanimously brought 
agamst Our doctnne of time, and that too by disputants who 
cannot start any mtelhgible arguments agamst ^e doctnne of the 
ideahty of space, is this — they have no hope of demonstrating 
apodeictically the absolute reahty of space, because the doctnne' 
of ideahsm is against them, according to which the reality of evtemal 
objects IS not capable of any stnct proof On the other hand, the 
reahty of the object of our mtemal sense (that is, myself and my 
mtemal state) is clear immediately through consciousness The 
former — external objects m space — ^might be a mere delusion, but 
the latter — the object of my mtemal perception — ^is undemably 
real They do not, however, reflect that both, without question 
of their reahty as representations, belong only to the genus 
phenomenon, which has always two aspects, the one, the object 
considered as a thmg m itself, without regard to the mode of 
mtmtmg it, and the nature of which remains for this very reason 
problematical, the other, the form of our mtuition of the object, 
w^iph must be sought not m the object as a thmg m itself, but in 
the subject to whidi it appears — which form of mtuition neverthe- 
less belongs really and necessanly to the phenomenal object 

^Time and space are, therefore, two sources of knowledge, from 
which, a pnon, vanous synthetical cogmtions can be drawn' Of 
this we find a stnkmg example m the cogmtions of space and its 
relations, which form the foundation of pure mathematics They 
are the two pure forms of all mtuitions, and thereby make syn- 
thetical propositions a pnon possible But these sources of know- 
ledge bemg merely cofiditions of our sensibihty, do therefore, and 
as such, stnftly detenmne their own range and purpose, m that 
they do not and cannot present objects as thmgs m themselves, 
but are apphcable to them solely m so far as they are considered 
as stnsuous phenomena The sphere of phenomena is the only 
sphere of them vahdity, and if we venture out of this, no further 
'objective use can be made of them For th^ rest; this formal 

' I can indeed say ‘mj repiesentaboss follow one another, or are successive,’ 
burthis means only that we are consaous of them as in a succession, that is, 
according to the form of the internal sense Time, therefore, is not a thing in 
itself, nor is it any objective de^emunation pertaimng to, or inherent in things 
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reality of time and space leaves the validity of our cmpmcal know- 
ledge ufishaken, for our certainty in that respect is equally firm, 
whether these forms necessarily inhere m the thmgs themselves^ 
or only in our intuitions of them On the other hand, those who 
maintain the absolute reality of time and space, whether os 
essentially su bsisting ^ or onh inhcnn p as modifications, in things, 
must find themselves at utter aanance with the principles of 
expenence itself For, if they decide for the first mcw, and make 
space and time into ^bstanccs, this being the side taken by mathe- 
matical natural philosophers, they must admit two self-subsistmg 
honent^ies, infinite and eternal, which exist (j'ct without there 
bemg anything real) for the purpose of containing in themselves 
everything that is real If they adopt the second view of inherence, 
which IS preferred b} some' metaphysical natural philosophers, 
and regard space and time_ns rdatmns (contiguity in space or 
succession in time), abstracted from cvpencnce, though represented 
confusedlj m this state of separation, they find themselves in that 
case necessitated to den\ the validity of mithematical doctnnes 
a pnori in reference to real things (for example, m spice) — at all 
events their apodeictic certamty For such certainty cannot be 
found in an a postenori proposition, ind the conceptions a prion 
of space and time arc, according to this opinion, mere creations of 
the imagination * havmg their source rcallj m c\pcncnce, inasmuch 
as, out of relations abstracted from experience, imngination»hgs 
made up something which contains indeed, general statements of 
these relations, vet of which no application can be made without 
the rcstnctions attached thereto bj nature flic former of these 
parties gains this advantage, that the> keep the sphere of pheno- 
mena free for mathematical sacncc On the other hand, these 
verj conditions (space and time) embarrass them grcatlj, when 
the understanding endeavours to pass the limits of that sphere . 
The latter has, indeed, this advantage that the representations of 
space and tune do not come in their wa} when thev wash to jiitlge 
of objects, not as phenomena, but mtrcK in their rSlntion to the 
understanding Devoid, however, of a true and objcctivelv valid 
a priori intuition, they can neither furnish any basis for the 
possibihtj of mathematical cognitions a pnon, nor bnn^ the 
propositions of expenence into necessary accordance witli those of 
mathematics Iniiur thcoiy of the true nature of these tw 0 onginaf 
forms of the sensibility, both difficulties are surmounted 

' This word is hero used, and will be hereafter nlwass used, in its immKivo 
sense That meaning oi it which denotes a noctical Inventive power, is a 
secondary one — Tr 
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In conclusion, that transcendental Aesthetic cannot contain any 
more than these two elements — space and time, is sufeaently 
-ob^^ous from the fact that all other conceptions appertammg to 
sensibihty, even that of motion, which umtes m itself both elements, 
presuppose somethmg empincal Motion, for example, presupposes 
the perception of somethmg movable But space considered m 
Itself contains nothmg movable, consequently motion must be 
somethmg which is found in space only through expenence— m 
other words, is an empmcal datum Bi hke manner, transcen- 
dental Aesthetic cannot number the conception of change among 
Its data a •priori , for time itself does not change, but only somethmg 
which IS m time To acquire the conception of change, therefore, 
the perception of some existmg object and of the succession of its 
determinations, m one word, expenence, is necessary 

§ 9 General Remarks on Ttanscendental Aesthetic 
In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it will be requisite, 
in the first place, to recapitulate, as clearly as possible, what our 
opmion IS witli respect to the fundamental nature of our sensuous 
cogmtion in genera] We have mtended, then, to say, that all 
our mtuition is nothmg but the representation of phenomena, 
that the thmgs which we mtmte, are not m themselves the same 
as our representations of them m mtmtion, nor are their relations 
1 ^ V^emselves so constituted as they appear to us, and that if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective constitution of 
our senses m general, then not only the nature and relations of 
objects in space and time, but even space and time themselves 
disappear, and that these, as phenomena; cannot exist m them- 
selves, but only m us What may be the nature of objects considered 
as things m liiemselves and wi^out reference to the receptivity of 
our sensibility is quite unknown to us We know notkng more 
than our own mode of perceivmg them, which is pecuhar to us, 
and which, though not of necessity pertammg to every ammated 
being, is so tO the whole human race With 'this alone we have to 
do Space and time are the pure forms thereof, sensation the 
matter The former alone can we cogmze a prion, that is, antece- 
dent to all actual perception, and for this reason such cogmtion is 
called pure mtmtion The latter is that m our cogmtion which is 
called cogmtion a postenori, that is, empuiqal mtmtion The 
former appertain absolutely and necessarily to our sensibihty, of 
wlmtsoever kmd our sensations may be, the latter may be of very 
di'fersified character Supposing that we should carry our empincal 
intuition even to the very highest degree of clearness, we should 
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not thereby advance one step nearer to a knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of objects as things m themselves For we could only, at 
best, amve at a complete cogmtion of our own mode of mtuition, 
that IS, of our sensibihty, and this always under the conditions 
ongmally attachmg to the subject, namely, the conditions of space 
and tune, while tiie question — ^‘What are objects considered as 
thmgs m themselves?’ remams unanswerable even after the most 
thorough examination of the phenomenal world 
To say, then, that all our sensibihty is nothing but the confused 
representation of thmgs contammg exclusively that which belongs 
to then* as thmgs m themselves, and this under an accumulation 
of characteristic marks and partial representations which we 
cannot distmguish m consaousness, is a falsification of the con- 
ception of sensibihty and phenomenization, which renders our 
whole doctnne thereof empty and useless The difference between 
a confused and a clear representation is merely logical and has 
nothmg to do with content No doubt the conception of nght, as 
employed by a sound understanding, contains all that the most 
subtle mvestigation could unfold from it, although, m the ordmary 
practical use of the word, we are not conscious of the manifold 
representations compnsed m the conception But we cannot for 
this reason assert that the ordinary conception is a sensuous one, 
containing a mere phenomenon, for ngh^ cannot appear as a 
phenomenon, but the conception of it hes m the understanding, 
and represents a property (^e moral property) of actions, whira 
belongs to them m themselves On the other hwd, the representa- 
tion m mtuition of a body contains nothmg which could belong to 
an object considered as a thmg m itself, but merely the phenomenon 
or appearance of something, and the mode m which we are affected 
by that appearance, and this receptivity of our faculty of cogmtion 
IS called sensibihty, and remains toto caelo different from the cogm- 
tion of an object in itself, even though we should examine the 
content of the phenomenon to the very bottom • 

It must be admitted that the Leibmtz-Wolfian philosophy has 
assigned an entirely erroneous pomt of view to all mvestigations 
mto the nature and ongm of our cogmbons, inasmuch as it regards 
the distmction between the sensuous and the mtellectual as mdrely 
logical, i^ereas it is plainly transcendental, and concerns not 
merely the clearness or obscunty, but the content and ongm of 
both yFor the faculty of sensib^ty not only does not present 
us with an mdistmct and confused cogmtion of objects as things 
m themselves, but, m fact, gives us no knowledge of these at SlL 
On the contrary, so soon as we abstiact m thought our own 
*DS« 
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subjective nature, the object represented, with the properties 
ascnbed to it by sensuous intuition, entirely disappears,^ because 
It was only this subjective nature that determuied the form of 
the object as a phenomenonj 

In phenomena, we commonly, mdeed, distmgmsh that which 
essentially belongs to the mtuition of them, and is vahd for the 
sensuous faculty of eveiy human bemg, from that which belongs 
to the same mtuition accidentally, as vahd not for the sensuous 
faculty m general, but for a particular state or organization of this 
or that sense Accordmgly, we are accustomed to say that the 
former is a cogmtion which represents the object itself, whflst the 
latter presents only a particular appearance or phenomenon 
thereof This distmction, however, is only empirical If we stop 
here (as is usual), and do not regard the empirical mtuition as itself 
a mere phenomenon (as we ought to do), m which nothmg that 
can appertam to a thmg m itself is to be found, our transcendental 
distmction is lost, and we beheve that we cogmze objects as thmgs 
m themselves, although m the whole range of the sensuourworld, 
mvesbgate the nature of its objects as profoundly as we may, we 
have to do with nothmg but phenomena Thus, we call the rambow 
a mere appearance of phenomenon m a sunny shower, and the 
ram, the reahty or thmg m itself, and this is nght enough, if we 
understand the latter conception m a merely physical sense, that 
ij, «as that which m umversal expenence, and under whatever 
conditions of sensuous perception, is known m mtmtion to be so 
and so determined, and not otherwise But if we consider this 
empincal datum generally, and mquire, without reference to its 
accordance with all our senses, whether there can be discovered m 
it aught which represents an object as a thmg m itself (the ram- 
drops of course are not such, for they are, as phenomena, empincal 
objects), the question of the relation of the representation to the 
object IS tmnscendental, and not only are the ramdrops mere 
phenomena, but even their arcular form, nay, the space itself 
through whihh they fall, is nothmg m itself, but both are mere 
modifications or fundamental dispositions of our sensuous mtuition, 
whilst the transcendental object remams for us utterly unkn^vro 

The second important concern of our Aesthetic is, that it do nor 
obtam favour merely as a plausible hypothesis, but possess! as 
undoubted a character of certamty as can ber demanded of any 
theory which is to serve for an organon In order fully to convmce 
the reader of this certamty, we shall select a case which will serve 
to^make its vahdity apparent, and also to illustrate what has 
been said m § 3 
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Suppose^ then, that Space and Time are m themselves objective, 
and coiMitions of the possibilitj' of objects as things m themselves 
In the first place, it is e^ndent that both present ns with very many 
apodeictic and synthetic propositions a frion, but espeaally 
space — and for this reason we shall prefer it for mvestigation at 
present As the propositions of geometry are cogmzed synthetically 
a prtort, and mth apodeictic certainty, I inquire — ^whence do you 
obtam propositions of this kmd, and on nhat basis does the under* 
standmg rest, m order to arrive at such absolutely necessary and 
uraversally ^ahd truths’ 

• There is no other nay than through intuitions or conceptions, 
as such, and these are given either a prtort or o poslertort The 
latter namely, cmpincal conceptions, together with the empincal 
intuition on which they are founded, cannot afford any synthetical 
proposition, except such as is itself also empincal, that is, a proposi- 
tion of e'qienencc But an empincal proposition cannot possess 
the quahties of necessity and absolute universality, which, never- 
theless, are the charactcnstics of all gcomctncal propositions 
As to the first and only means to am\c at such cognitions, namely, 
through mere conceptions or intuitions 0 prtort, it is quite clear 
that from mere conceptions no synthetical cognitions, but only 
analytical ones, can be obtained Take for example, the pro- 
position 'Two straight lines cannot enclose a space, and with 
these alone no figure is possible,’ and trj to deduce it from the 
conception of a straight line and the number two, or take the 
proposition ‘It is possible to construct a figure with three straight 
lines,' and endeavour, in bke manner, to deduce it from the mere 
conception of a straight Ime and the number three All your 
endeatours are m vam, and you find yourself forced to have 
recourse to intuition, as, m fact, geometry always does You 
therefore give yourself an object m intuition But of vyhat land is 
this intuition ? Is it a pure a prtort, or is it an empincal intuition ? 
If the latter, then neither an universally valid much less* an 
apodeictic proposition can anse from it, for cxpenence never can 
give us any such proposition You must therefore give yourself 
an object a prtort m mtuition, and upon that ^ound your syn- 
thetical proposition Now if there did not exist within y«u a 
facultv of intuition a prtort, if tlus subjective condition were not 
in respect to its form also the universal condition a prtort undei* 
whicli alone the otject of this external intuition is itself possible, 
if the object (that is, the tnangic) were something in itself, without 
relation to you the subject, how could you affirm that that winch 
lies necessarily in vour subjective conditions in order to construct 
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a tnangle, must also necessanly belong to the tnangle m itself? 
For to your conceptions of three hnes, yon could not add Snything 
new (that is, the figure) , i\hich, therefore, must necessanly be found 
m the object, because the object is given before your cognition 
and not by means of it If, therefore. Space (ajid Time also) 
were not a mere form of your mtuition, which contauis conditions 
a fnori, under which alone thmgs can become external objects 
for jrou, and without which subjective conditions the objects are 
m themselves nothmg, you could not construct any synthetical 
proposition whatsoever regardmg external objects It is therefore 
not merely possible or probable, but mdubitably certain, that. 
Space and Time, as the necessary conditions of all our external 
and mtemal experience, are merely subjective conditions of all 
our mtuitions, m relation to which all objects are therefore mere 
phenomena, and not things m themselves, presented to us m this 
particular manner And for this reason, m respect to the form 
of phenomena, much may he said a •priori, whilst of the thing m 
itself, which may he at the foundation of these phenomena, it is 
impossible to say anything 

n In confirmation of this theory of the ideahty of the external 
as well as mtemal sense, consequently of all objects of sense, as 
mere phenomena, we may especially remark, that all m our cogni- 
tion that belongs to mtmtion contains nothmg more than mere 
rel^ons — ^The feelmgs of pam and pleasure, and the will, which 
are not cogmtions, are excepted — ^The relations, to wit, of place 
m an mtmtion (extension), change of place (motion), and laws 
accordmg to which this change is detennmed (movmg forces) 
That, however, which is present m this or that place, or any opera- 
tion gomg on, or result takmg place m the thmgs themsdves, 
with the exception of change of place, is not given to us hy mtmtion 
Now by means of mere relations, a tlung cannot be known in itself, 
and It may therefore be fairly concluded, that, as through the 
external sense nothmg but mere representations of relations are 
given us, thtf said external sense m its representation can contam 
only the relation of the object to the subject, but not the essenbal 
nature of the object as a thmg m itself 

The same is the case with the mtemal mtmtion, not only because, 
m the mtemal mtmtion, the representation of the external senses 
'constitutes the matenal with which the mm4. is occupied, but 
because time, m which we place, and which itself antecedes the 
consaousness of, these representations in expenence, and which, 
as the forpoal condition of the mode accordmg to whidi objects are 
placed m the mmd, hes at the foundation of them, contams relations 
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of the syccessive^ the co-existent, and of that which always must 
be co-existent with succession, the permanent Now that which, 
as representation, can antecede every exercise of thought (of an 
object), IS mtuition, and when it contams nothing but relations, 
it IS the form of the mtmtion, which, as it presents us with no 
representation, except m so far as somethmg is placed m the imnd, 
can be pothmg else than the mode in which the mmd is affected 
by its own activity, to wit — its presentmg to itself representations, 
consequently the mode m which the mmd is affected by itself, 

g at IS, It can be nothmg but an mtemal sense m respect to its 
rm Everything that is represented through the medium of 
sense is so far phenomenal, consequently, we must either refuse 
altogether to admit an mtemal sense, or the subject, which is the 
object of that sense, could only be represented by it as phenomenon, 
and not as it would judge of its^, if its mtmtion were pure 
spontaneous activity, that is, were mtellectual The difficulty 
here hes wholly m the question — How the subject can have an 
mtemal mtmtion of itself? — but this difficulty is common to every 
tlicory The consciousness of self (apperception) is the simple 
representation of the ‘Ego,’ and if by means of that representation 
alone, all the manifold representations m the subject were spon- 
taneously given, then our mtemal mtuition would be mtellectual 
This consaousness in man requires an mtemal perception of the 
manifold representations which are previously given in the subjecJ, 
and the manner m which these representations are given m the 
mmd without spontaneity, must, on account of this difference (the 
want of spontaneity), be called sensibihty If the faculty of self- 
consaousness is to apprehend what hes m the mmd, it must affect 
that, and can m this way alone produce an mtmtion of self But 
_the form of this mtuition, which hes m the onginal constitution of 
the mmd, determmes, m the representation of time, the manner 
m which the manifold representations are to combine themselves 
in the mmd, smee the subject mtuites itself, not ns it wohld 
represent itself immediately and spontaneously, but’accordmg to 
the manner m which the mmd is mtemally affected, consequently, 
as It appears, and not as it is 

m When we say that the mtmtion of external objects, ‘and 
also the self-mtmtion of the subject, represent both, objects and 
subject, m space and time, as they affect our senses, that is, as' 
they appear— this is by no means equivalent to assertmg that 
these objects are mere illusory appearances For when we speak 
of things as phenomena, the objects, nay, even the properties winch 
we asenbe to them, are looked upon as really given, only that, in 
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so far as this or that property depends upon the mode of intuition 
of the subject, m the relation of the given object to tiie subject 
the object as phenomenon is to be distmguished from the object as 
a thmg m itself Thus I do not say that bodies seem or appear 
to be eirtemal to me, or that my soul seems merely to be given in 
my self-consciousness, although I mamtam that the properties of 
space and time, m conformity to which I set both, as the condition 
of their existence, abide m my mode of mtmtion, and not m the 
objects m themselves It would be my own fault, if out of that 
which I should reckon as phenomenon, I made mere illusory, 
appearance ^ But this will not happen, because of our pnilaple of 
the ideahty of all sensuous intuitions On the contrary, if we 
ascnbe objective reahty to these forms of representation, it becomes 
impossible to avoid changmg everythmg mto mere appearance 
For if we regard space and time as properties, which must be found 
m objects as thmgs m themselves, as stne quthus turn of the pos- 
sibility of their existence, and reflect on the absurdities m which 
we then find ourselves mvolved, masmuch as we are compelled to 
admit the existence of two mfimte thmgs, which are nevertheless 
not substances, nor anythmg really inhermg m substances, nay, 
to admit that they are the necessary conditions of the existence of 
all thmgs, and moreover, that they must contmue to exist, although 
all existmg thmgs were annihilated — ^we cannot blame the good 
Berkeley for degradmg bodies to mere illusory appearances Nay, 
even our own existence, which would m this case depend upon the 
self-existent reahty of such a mere nonentity as tune, would 
necessarily be changed with it mto mere appearance — an absurdity 
which no one has as yet been guilty of 
IV In natural theology, where we think of an object — God 
— ^which never can be an object of mtmtion to us, and even to 
himself can never be an object of sensuous mtmtion, we carefully 
av^id attnbutmg to his mtmtion the conditions of space and 
^ The predicates of the phenomenon can he affixed to the object itself in 
lelataon to ourWisuous faculty, for example, the red colour or the perfume 
to the rose BubfiUnsoty) appearance never can be attributed as a predicate 
to an object, foi^ this very reason, that it attributes to this object in itself 
that which belongs to it only in relation to our sensuous faculty, or to the 
subj&t in general, e g the two handles which Were formerly ascnbed to Saturn 
That which is never to be found in the object itself, but always m the relation 
fit the object to the subject, and which moreover is inseparable from our 
representation of the object, we denominate phenomenon Thus the 
predicates of space and tune are n^tly attributed to objects of the senses as 
such, and m this there is no illusion On the contrary, if 1 ascnbe redness to 
the rose as a thmgmitself, or to Saturn his handles, or extension to all external 
objects, considered as thmgs m themselves, without xegardmg the determinate 
relabon of these objects to % subject, and without limiting my judgment 
to that relation — then, and then only, arises illusion 
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time — and mtuition all his cognition must be, and not thought, 
which dlways mcludes limitation But with what nght can we 
do this if we make them forms of objects as thmgs m themselves, 
and such, moreover, as would contmue to exist as a pnon conditions 
of the existence of thmgs, even though the thmgs themselves were 
annihilated? For as conditions of all existence in general, space 
and time must be conditions of the existence of the Supreme Bemg 
also But if we do not thus make them objective forms of all 
thmgs, there is no other way left than to make them subjective 
forms of our mode of intuition — external and internal, winch is 
Called sensuous, because it is not primitive, that is, is not such as 
gives in Itself the existence of the object of the mtmtion (a mode 
of mtuition which, so far as we can judge, can belong only to the 
Creator), hut is dependent on the existence of the object, is possible, 
therefore, only on condition that the representative fatuity of the 
subject IS affected by the object 

It IS, moreover, not necessary that we should limit the mode of 
mtmtion m space and tune to the sensuous faculty of man It 
may well be, that all finite thinking bemgs must necessarily m this 
respect agree with man (though as to this we cannot decide), but 
sensibihty does not on account of this universahty cease to be 
sensibility, for this very reason, that it is a deduced {tnlutUis 
derivtUivus), and not an ongmal (fntmtus ongmamis), consequently 
n'ot an mteUectual intuition, and this mtmtion, as such, for reasons 
above mentioned, seems to belong solely to the > Supreme Beifi|, 
but never to a bemg dependent, quoad its existence, as well as its 
mtmtion (which its existence deterrames and hmits relatively to ^ven 
objects) This latter reniark,however, must be taken only as an illus- 
tration, and not as any proof of the truth of our aesthetiail theory 

§ 10 Conclustott of the Transcendental Aestltehc 

We have now completely before us one part of the solution of 
the grand general problem of transcendental philosophy, namely, 
the question — ^How are synthetical propositions a -pnon possible? 
That IS to say, we have shown that we are m possession of pure 
a pnon mtuitions, namely, space and time, m which we find, 
when m a judgment a pnon we pass out beyond the given concep- 
tion, somethmg which is not discoverable m that conception, but 
IS certainly found a pnon m the mtmtion which corresponds to» 
the conception, and can be urated synthetically with it But the 
judgments which these pure mtmtions enable us to make, never 
reach farther than to objects of the senses, and are valid only»for 
objects of possible experience 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF ELEMENTS 
PART SECOND 
TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 

I 

iNTRODUCnON 

IDEA OF A TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 

I 

OJ Logic tn general 

” Our knowledge springs from two mam sources m the mmd, the 
first of which is the faculty or power of receivmg representations 
(receptivity for impressions), the second is the power of cognizmg 
by means of these representations (spontaneily m the production 
of conceptions) Through the first an object is given to us , through 
the second, it is, m relation to the representation (which is a mere 
determmalion of the mmd), thought Intmtion and conceptions 
constitute, therefore, the dements of all our knowledge, so that 
neither conceptions without an mtuition m some way correspondmg 
to them, nor mtmtion without conceptions, can afford us a cog- 
xution Both are either pure or empmcal They are empmcal, 
when sensation (which presupposes the actual presence of the 
object) IS contamed m them, and pure, when no sensation is mixed 
vfitn the representation Sensations we may call the matter of 
sensuous cogmtion Pure mtmtion consequently contams merely 
the form under which somethmg is mtmted, and pure' conception 
only the form of the thought of an object Only pure mtmtions and 
pure conceptions are possible a pnon, the empnicdl only a postenori 
"We apply the term senstbiUfy to the receptivity of the mmd for 
impressions, m so far as it is in some way affected, and, on the 
other hand, we call the faculty of spontaneously producmg repre- 
sentations, or the spontaneity of cognition, understanding Our 
nature is so constituted, that mtuibon vith us never can be other 
'than sensuous, that is, it contams only the mode m which we are 
affected by objects On the other hand, the faculty of thmkmg 
the abject of sensuous mtmtion, is the understandmg Neither of 
these faculties has a preference over the other l(^Without the ' 
'"sensuous faculty no object would be given to us, and without the 
understandmg no object would be bought 'lTioughts_withput 
rontent^re.yoid, mtuitions„withgutconcepti^,_bhnd J Hence it 
I IS ‘As necessaiyrnf the mmd to make its conceptions sensuous 
(that IS, to jom to them, the object m mtuition), as to make its 
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intuitions intelbgible (that is, to brmg them under conceptions) 
Neithci'of these faculties can exchange its proper function Under- 
standing cannot intuite, and the sensuous faculty cannot think, 
In no other way than from the umted operation of both, can know- 
ledge anse But no one ought, on this account, to overlook the 
difference of the elements contnbuted by each, we have rather 
great reason carefully to separate and distmguish them We 
therefore distmguish the saence of the laws of sensibihty, that is, 
Aesthetic, from the science of the laws of the understanding, 
that IS, Logic 

Nowj logic m its turn may be considered as twofold — ^namely, 
as logic of the general [universal],! or of the particular use of the 
understanding The first contains the absolutely necessary laws 

‘ Logic IS nothing but the science of the laws of thought, as thought It 
concerns itself only with the form of thought, and takes no cognisance of the 
natter — that is, of the infinitude of the objects to which thought is applied 
Now Kant is wrong, when he divides lope into lope of the general and of 
the particular use of the understanding 
He says the lope of the particular use of the understanding contains the 1 
laws of right thinking upon any partacidar set of objects ThL sort of lope 
he calls the organon of this or that science It is mfiicult to discover what 
he means by hb lope of the parbcular use of the understanding From his 
desenpUon, we are left in doubt whether be means by this lope induction, 
that is, the organon of science m general, or the laws which regulate the objects, 
a saence of which he seeks to establish In either case, Qie application of 
the term lope is inadmissible To regard lope as the organon of saence, is 
absurd, as indeed Kant himself afterwards shows (p 6y) It knows noehifig 
of this or that object The mailer employed m syllogisms is used for the 
sako of example only, all forms of syllogisms might be expressed m signs 
Lopaans have never been able clearly to see this They nave never been 
able clearly to define the extent of their saence, to know. In fact, what their 
saence really treated of They have never seen that it has to do only -with 
the formal, and never with the material in thought. The science has broken 
dovm its proper bairleis to let In contributions from metaphysics, psychology, 
etc It IS common enough, for example, to say that Bacon’s Novan Organum 
entirely superseded the Organon of Aristotle But the one states the laws 
under which a knowledge of objects is possible, the otter the subjeclive la-ws * 
of thought The spheres of the two are utterly distmet 
Kant very properly states that pure logic is tuone properly science Strtitly 
speaking, applied logic cannot be a division of general lope It is more 
correctly apjpied psychology — ^psychology treatmg In a, practical manner of 
the conditions under which thought is emplov ed 
It may be noted here, that what Kant calls Transcendental Logic is properly 
not lope at all, but a division of metaphysics For his Categories obtain 
matter— as regards thought at least Take, for exanrole, the category of 
Existence These categories, no doubt, are the forms oftte matter pven to 
ns by experience. Thw are, according to Kant, not derived from experiencof 
but purely o prion • But lope is concerned exclusively about the form of 
thought, and has nottmg to do with this or that concepbon, whether a priors 
or a postenon 

See Sir IVilham Hamilton’s Edition of Rad's Works, passim It it to 
Sir William Hamilton, that the Translator is indebted for the above view 
of the subject of lope — Tr 
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of thought^ without which no use whatever of the understanding 
IS possible, and gives laws therefore to the understanding, ftuthout 
regard to the difference of objects on which it may be employed 
The logic of the particular use of the understandmg contains the 
laws of correct thinkmg upon a particular class of objects The 
former may be called elemental logic— the latter, the organon of 
this or that particular science The latter is for the most part 
employed m the schools, as a propaedeutic to the saences, although, 
indeed, accordmg to the course of human reason, it is the last thmg 
we amve at, when the science has been already matured, and needs 
only the fimshmg touches towards its correction and completion, 
for our knowledge of the objects of our attempted science must be 
tolerably e-rtensive and complete before we can mdicate the laws 
by which a science of these objects can be estabhshed 
General logic is again either pure or apphed In the former, we 
abstract all the empirical conditions under which the understandmg 
IS exerased, for example, the influence of the senses, the play of 
the fantasy or imagmation, the laws of the memory, the force of 
habit, of mchnation, etc , consequently also, the sources of pre- 
judice— m a word, we abstract all causes from which particular 
cogmtions anse, because these causes regard the understandmg 
under certam circumstances of its apphcation, and, to the know- 


ledge of them expenence is required Pure general logic has to do, 
t^eijefore, merely with pure a pnm pnnaples, and is a canon of 
understandmg and reason, but only m respect of the formal part 
of their use, be the content what it may, empincal or transcendental 


General logic is called apphed, when it is directed to the laws of 
the use of the understandmg, under the subjective empincal 
conditions which psychology teadies us It has therefore empincal 
pnnaples, although, at the same time, it is m so far general, that 
It apphes to the exerase of the understandmg, without regard to 
the difference of objects On this account, moreover, it is neither 
a dOnon of the understandmg m general, nor an organon of a par- 
ticular saenc£, but merely a cathartic of the human understanding 
In general logic, therefore, that part which constitutes pure logic 
iPust be carefully distmguished from that which constitutes apphed 
(thOSigh still general) logic The former alone is properly saence, 
although short and dry as the methodical exposition of an elemental 
'‘doctrme of the understandmg ought to be jfn this, therefore, 
logiaans must always bear m mmd two rules 
I As general logic, it makes abstraction of all content of the 
co^mtion of the understandmg, and of the difference of objects, 
and has to do with nothmg hut the mere form of thought 
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2 A% pure logic, it has no empincal principles, and consequent!} 
draws nothing Contrary to the common persuasion) from psycho 
logy, which therefore has no mfluence on the canon of the under- 
standing It is a demonstrated doctrme, and everythmg m i1 
must be certain completely a prton 

What I call applied logic ^contrary to the common acceptation 
of tbs term, accordm^ to wbch it should contam certain exerases 
for the scholar, for wboh pure logic gives the rules), is a representa- 
tion of the understandmg, and of the rules of its necessary employ- 
ment tn concreto, that is to say, under the acadental conditions of 
the subject, wbch may either hmder or promote this employment, 
and wbch are all given only empirically Thus apphed logic treats 
of attention, its impediments and consequences, of the ongm of 
error, of the state of doubt, hesitation, conviction, etc , and to it is 
related pure general logic m the same way that pure morahty, wbch 
contains only the necessary moral laws of a free will, is rdated to 
practical ethics, wbch considers these laws under aU the impedi- 
ments of feehngs, mclinations, and passions to which men are more 
or less subjected, and wbch never can furmsh us with a true and 
demonstrated saence, because it, as well as apphed logic, requires 
empirical and psychological pnnaples 

II 

Of Transcendental Logic 

General logic, as we have seen, mahes abstraction of all content 
of cogmtion, tlmt is, of all relation of cogmtion to its object, and 
regards only the logical form m the relation of cogmtions to each 
other, that is, the form of thought m general Eut as we have both 
pure and empincal mtuitions (as transcendental aesthetic proves), 
m like maimer a distmction might be drawn between pure and 
empincal thought (of objects) In tbs case, there would exist 
a l^d of logic, m wbch we should not make abstraction of* all 
content of cogmtion, for that logic which should compnse merely 
the laws of pure thought (of an object), would of course exclude all 
those cogmtions whidi were of empincal content Tbs kmd of 
logic would also exarmne the ongm of our cogmtions of objfects, 
so far as that ongm cannot be asenbed to the objects themselves,^ 
while, on the contrary, general logic has notbng to do with the' 
ongm of our cognitions, but contemplates our representations, be 
they given pnmitively a pnon m ourselves, or be they only of 
empincal ongm, solely accordmg to the laws wbch the un 3 er- 
standmg observes in employing them iirthe process of thought, m 
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relation to each other Consequently, general logic treat? of the 
form of the understandmg only, which can be applied to representa- 
tions, from whatever source they may have arisen 
^ And here I shall make a remark, which the reader must bear 
well in mmd m the course of the followmg considerations, to wit, 
that not every cogmtion a fnort, but only ^ose through wluch 
we cognize that and how certam representations (mtuifions or 
conceptions) are applied or are ppssiblejinly a pnon, that is to 
say, the o pnon possibihty of cogmbon and the a pnon use of it 
are transcendejhal Therefore neither is space, nor any a pnon 
geometncal determmation of space, a transcendental represefitation, 
but only the knowledge that such a representation is not of empmcal 
ongm, and the possibility of its relating to objects of expenence, 
although Itself a pnon, can be called transcendental So also, 
the apphcation of space to objects m general, would be transcen- 
dental, but if it be hmited to objects of sense, it is empmcal Thus, 
the distmction of the transcendental and empmcal belongs only 
to the cntique of cogmtions, and does not concern the relation of 
these to their object 

Accordingly, m the expectation that there may perhaps be con- 
,ceptions whch relate a ^on to objects, not as pure or sensuous 
intuitions, but merely as acts of pure thought (which are therefore 
conceptions, but neither of empmcal nor aesthetical on^m)— m 
tlns'expectation, I say, we forai to ourselves, by antiapation, the 
idea of a saence of pure understandmg and rational^ cogmtion, 
by means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a pnon 
X science of this kmd, which should determme lihe ongm, the 
mentj and the objective vahdity of such cogmtions, must be called 
Tramcendental Logic, because it has not, like general logic, to do 
with the laws of understandmg and reason m relation to empmcal 
' as well as pure rational cogmtions without distinction, but concerns 
its^f with these only m an a pnon relation to objects J 

m 

Of the Dimston of General Logic into Analytic and Dtalecitc 

The old question with which people sought to push logiaans 
Wo a comer, so that they must either have recourse to pitiful 
sophisms or confess their ignorance, and consequently the vamty 
of ^heir whole art, is this— ‘What is trath ? ’ The defimtion of the 

1 Vemwn/terbenntniss The words reason, rahonal iviU always be confined 
in this translation to the rendefing of Vernunft and its denvatives — Tr 
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word irnth, to ‘the accordance of the cognition with its object,’ 
IS presfipposed in the question, but ue desire to be told, in the 
answer to it, what is the universal and secure cntenon of the 
truth of every cognition 

To know what questions we may reasonably propose, is m itself 
a strong evidence of sagaaty and mtelhgence For if a question 
be m itself absurd and unsusceptible of a rational answer, it is 
attended with the danger — not to mention the shame that falls 
upon the person who proposes it— of seducmg the unguarded 
hstener mto making absurd answers, and we are presented with the 
ndiculous spectacle of one (as the ancients said) ‘irulkmg the 
he-goat, and the other holdmg a sieve ’ 

B truth consists m the accordance of a cogmtion with its object, 
this object must be, tfso facto, distmgmshed from all others, for 
a cogmtion is false if it does not accord with the object to which 
It relates, although it contains somethmg which may be affirmed 
of other objects Now an umversal cntenon of truth would be 
that which is valid for all cogmtions, without diatmction of their 
' objects (put It IS evident that smce, m the case of such a cntenon, 
we make abstraction of all the content of a cogmtion (that is, of 
all relation to its object), and truth relates preasely ter this content. 
It must be utterly absurd to ask for a mark of the truth of this 
content of cogmtion, and that, accordmgly, a suffiaent, and at 
the same tune umversal, test of truth cannot possibly be fo»q^ i 
As we have already termed the content of a cogmtion its viaiter, 
we shall say ‘Of the truth of our cogmtions m respect of their 
matter, no umversal test can be demanded, because such a demand 
IS self -contradictory ’ 

On the other hand, with regard to our cogmtion m respect of 
Its mere form (excluding all content), it is equally mamfest that 
logic, m so far as it exhibits the umversal and necessary laws of 
the understandmg, must m these very laws present us with entena 
of truth Whatever contradicts these rules is false, because therSby 
the understandmg is made to contradict its owm universal laws of 
thought, that is, to contradict itself These criteria^ however, 
apply solely to the form of truth, that is, of thought iri general, 
and m so far they are perfectly accurate, yet not suffiaent "For 
although a cognition may be perfectly accurate as to logical form, 
that IS, not self-coptradictory, it is notwithstandmg qmte possible* 
that It may not stand m agreement with its object Consequently, 
the merely logical cntenon of truth, namely, the accordance of a 
cognition with the umversal and formal laws of understandmg 
and reason, is nothmgmore than t\&*condttto sine qua non, or 
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negative condition of all truth Farther than this logic cannot 
go, and the error which depends not on the form, but on the* content 
of the cogmtion, it has no test to discover 

General logic, then, resolves the whole formal busmess of under- 
standmg and reason mto its elements, and exhibits them as 
principles of all logical judgmg of our cogmtions This part of 
logic may, therefore, he tailed AnalytUy and is at least the negative 
test of truth, because all cogmtions must first of all be estimated 
and tried accordmg to these laws before we proceed to mvesbgate 
them m respect of their content, m order to discover whether 
they contam positive truth m regard to their object Because, 
however, the mere form of a cogmtion, accurately as it may accord 
with logical laws, is msuffiaent to supply us with material (objective) 
truth, no one, by means of logic done, can venture to predicate 
anjrthmg of or decide concemmg objects, unless he has obtamed, 
mdependently of logic, well-grounded information about them, m 
order afterwards to exaimne, accordmg to logical laws, mto the 
use and connection, m a cohermg whole, of that mformabon, or, 
what IS still better, merely to test it by them Notwithstandmg, 
there hes so seductive a tiarm m the possession of a speaous art 
hke this— an art which gives to all our cogmtions the form of the 
understandmg, although with respect to the content thereof we 
may be sadly deficient— that geneid logic, which is merely a canon 
qj judgment, has been employed as an prganm for the actual 
production, or rather for the semblance of production of objective 
assertions, and has thus been grossly misapphed Now general 
logic, m Its assumed character of organon, is called Dtalectte 

Difierent as are the significations m which the ancients used this 
term for a science or an art, we may safely mfer, from their actual 
employment of it, that with them it was nothmg else than a logic 
of dlusion — a sophistical art for givmg ignorance, nay, even mten- 
tional sophistnes, the colouring of tru^, m which the thoroughness 
of'procedure which logic requires was imitated, and their topic ^ 
employed to*^ cloak the empty pretensions Now it may be tdi.en 
as a safe and useful wammg, that general logic, considered as an 
organon, must always be a logic of illusion, that is, be dialectical, 
for,* as It teaches us nothmg whatever respectmg the content of 
our cogmtions, but merely the formal conditions of their accordance 

‘The Topic {Toptca) of the ancients was a divisiCn of the intellectual 
instruction then prevalent, mth the design of setting forth the proper method 
of reasoning on any given proposition — according to certain distinctions of 
tht genus, Sie species, etc , of lie subject and pr^cate, of words, analogies, 
and the like It, of course, contained also a code of laws for sjllogisUcal 
disputation It was not necessarily an aid to sophistry — Tr 
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with understandings whicli do not relate to and are quite 
indifferent in respect of objects, any attempt to employ it as an 
instrument (organon) in order to extend and enlarge the range of 
our knowledge must end in mere prating, any one being able to 
maintain or oppose, with some appearance of truth, any single 
assertion whatever 

Such instruction is quite unbecoming the digmty of philosophy 
For these reasons we have cliosen to denommate this part of logic 
Dialechc, m the sense of a critique of dialectical illusion, and we 
wish the term to be so understood m this place 

IV 

Of the division of Tritnscendeitlal Lope tnio Transcendental Analytic 
and Dialectic 

In transcendental logic we isolate the understanding (as in 
transcendental aesthetic the sensibihty) and select from our 
cognition merely that part of thought which has its origin in the 
understandmg alone The exerase of this pure cognition, however, 
depends upon this as its condition, that objects to which it may 
be applied be given to us in mtmtion, for wnthout intuition the 
whole of our cognition is without objects, and is therefore quite 
void (That part of transcendental logic, then, which treats of 
the elements of pure cogmtion of the understanding, and of*t!ie 
pnnaples without which no object at all can be thought, is transcen- 
dental analytic, and at the same time a logic of truth ^ For no 
cogmtion can contradict it, without losmg at the same time all 
content, that is, losmg all reference to an object, and therefore all 
truth But because we are very easily seduced into employing 
these pure cogmtions and pnnaples of the understanding by them- 
selves, and that even beyond the boundanes of expenence, which 
yet IS the only source whence we can obtain matter (objects) on 
which those pure conceptions may be employed — ^qpdeistanding 
runs the nsk of makmg, by means of empty sophisms, a matenal 
and objective use of the mere formal pnnaples of the pure under- 
standmg, and of passing judgments on objects without distmction 
— objects which are not given to us, nay, perhaps cannot be given 
to us m any way Now, as it ought properly to be only a canon, 
for judgmg of the^mpincal use of the understandmg, tlus kind of 
logic IS imsused when we seek to employ it as an organon of the 
umversal and unhmited excrase of the understandmg, and atteiqpt 
with the pure understandmg alone to judge synthetically, affirm, 
and determine respectmg objects in general In tlus case the 
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exercise of the pure understanding becomes dialectical The 
second part of our transcendental logic must therefore be a cntique 
of dialectical illusion, and this cntique we shall term Transcendental 
Dialectic — ^not meanmg it as an art of producmg dogmatically such 
illusion (an art which is unfortunately too current among the 
'.practitioners of metaphysical jugghng), but as a^ntique of under- 
standing and reason m regard_to their h yperphTOcal u se ~ TTiis 
cntique expose the groundless nature of the preTensions of 
these two faculties, and mvalidate their daims to the discovery 
and enlargement of our cognitions merely by means of transcen- 
dental pnnciples, and show that the proper employment of these 
faculties IS to test the judgments made by the pure understandmg, 
and to guard it from sophistical delusion 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
FIRST DIVISION 
TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 

( 

'.^[JU'NSCENDENTAL analytic IS the dissection of the whole of our 
c pnm knowledge mto the elements of the pure cogmtion of the 
understandmg ] In order to effect our purpose, it is necessary 
(i) That the conceptions be pure and not empincal, (2) That 
they belong not to mtuition and sensibihty, but to thought and 
understandmg, (3) That they be elementary conceptions, and as 
such, qmte different from deduced or compound conceptions, 
(4) That our table of these elementary conceptions be complete, 
and fill up the whole sphere of the pure understandmg Now this 
cofhpleteness of a saence cannot be accepted with confidence on 
the guarante'b of a mere estimate of its existence m an aggregate 
formed only by means of repeated expenments and attempts 
The completeness which we require is possible only by means of 
an iQea of the totahty of the a pnm cogmtion of the understandmg, 
and through the thereby determmed division of the conceptions 
'which form the said whole, consequently, only,,by means of their 
cormection m a system (Pure understandmg distmguishes itself 
not merely from everythmg empincal, but ^0 completely from 
alf sensibility It is a umty self-subsistent, self-sufiSaent, and not 
to be enlarged by any adshtions from without^ Hence the sum of 
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Its cognition constitutes a system to be detennmed by and corapnsed 
under tm idcsj and the completeness and articulation of this 
system can at the same time serve as a test of the correctness 
and genumeness of all the parts of cognition that belong to it 
The nhole of this part of transcendental logic consists of two 
bookSj of which the one contains the concep tiODs. and the other 
the pnnaples of pure undeistandmg 


TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 
BOOK I 

Analytic of Conceptions 

§2 

By the term * ^alyt i c jot .Coo cc Dtiops .* I do not understand the 
analysis of these, or the usual process in philosophical investigations 
of dissectmg the conceptions which present themselves, according 
to their content, and so making them dear, but I mean the hitherto' 
little attempted (dissection of the faculty of undcrstandmg itself, 
m order to investigate the possibihty of conceptions a prion, by 
looking for them in the undcrstandmg alone, as their birthplace, 
and analysing the pure use of this faculty 7 For tins is the proper 
duty of a transcendental philosophy, what remams is the lopcwl 
treatment of the conceptions in philosophy in general We shill 
therefore follow up the pure conceptions even to their germs and 
begmmngs m the human understanding, m whidi they he, until 
thej arc developed on occasions presented by e\penence, and, 
freed by the same understondmg from the empuical conditions 
attachmg to them, arc set forth m their unalloyed punty 


Analytic of Conceptions 
CHAPTER I 

OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL CLUE TO THE DISCOVERY OF ALL 
PURE CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

§3 

htlroduciory 

When we call into play a faculty of cognition, different conceptions 
manifest themselves according to the different arcumstances, ahd 
make known this faculty, and asserabls themselves into a more 
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or less extensive collection, according to the time or penetration 
that has been apphed to the consideration of them Where this 
process, conducted as it is mechanically, so to speak, will end, 
cannot be detemimed with certamty Besides, the conceptions 
which we discover in this haphazard manner present themselves 
by no means m order and systematic unity, but are at last coupled 
together only accordmg to resemblances to each other, and arranged 
m senes, accordmg to the quantity of their content, from the 
simpler to the more complex— senes which are anythmg but 
systematic, though not altogether without a certam kmd of method 
in their construction « 

Transcendental philosophy has the advantage, and moreover 
the duty, of searching for its conceptions accordmg to a pnnciple, 
because these conceptions spnng pure and unmixed out of the 
imderstandmg as an absolute umty, and therefore must be connected 
with each other accordmg to one conception or idea A connection 
of this land, however, furnishes us witii a ready prepared rule, by 
which Its proper place may be assigned to every pure conception 
of the imderstandmg, and the completeness of the s3istem of all 
be determmed a both which would otherwise have been 

dependent on mere choice or chance 


^ TKANSCENDENTAL CXtJE TO TEE DISCOVERY OF AIL PURE 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

Sect I Of the Logical Use of the Understanding in general 

' §4 

The imderstandmg was defined above only negatively, as a 
non-sensuous faculty of cogmtion Now, mdependently of sensi- 
bihty, we cannot possibly have any mtmtion, consequently, the 
understandmg is no faculty of mtuition But besides mtuition 
there is no other mode of cogmtion, except through conceptions, 
consequently, the cognition of every, at least of every human, 
understandmg is a cogmtion through conceptions— not mtmtive, 
bu1i,discursive All mtuitions, as sensuous, depend on affections, 
conceptions, therefore, upon functions By the word function i 
understand the umty of ^ actofjar^gmg.diyerse representations 
under one common regresentation Conce ptions, then, aje 
on the spontahaty of thoiightras sensuous mtmtions are on tne 
rKTOti'wty oT impressions Now, the understandmg cannot ma e 
any other use of these ponceptions than to judge by means ol 
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them ^ no representation, except an mtmtion, relates im- 
mediately to Its object, a conception never relates immediately 
to an object, but only to some other representation thereof, be 
that an mtmtion or itself a conception A judgment, therefore, is 
the mediate cogmtion of an object, consequently the representation 
of a representation of it. In every judgment ^ere is a conception 
which apphes to, and is vahd for many other conceptions, and 
which among these comprehends also a given representation, this 
last bemg immediately connected with an object For example, 
m the judgment — ‘All bodies are divisible,’ our conception of 
JitiisiiZe apphes to vanous other conceptions, among these, however. 
It IS here particularly apphed to the conception of body, and this 
conception of body relates to certam phenomena which occur to 
us These objects, therefore, are mediately represented by the 
conception of divisibility All judgments, accordmglyj are ftinc- 
tions of umty m our representations, masmuch as, instead of an 
immediate, a higher representation, which comprises this and 
vanous others, is used for our cognition of the object, and thereby 
many possible cognitions are collected into one 3ut we can 
reduce all acts of the understandmg to judgments, so that mder~ 
standing may be represented as the faculty of judging For it is, 
according to uhat has been said above, a faculty of thought Now 
thought is cogmtion by means of conceptions But conceptions, 
as predicates of possible judgments, relate to some representation 
of a yet undetermmed object Thus the conception of ftoiy 
mdicates somethmg— for example, metal — which can be cognized 
by means of that conception It is therefore a concepuon, for the 
reason alone that other representations are contained under it, 
by means of which it can relate to objects It is therefore the 
predicate to a possible judgment, for example ‘Every metd is a 
body’ All the functions of the understanding therefore can be 
discovered, when we can completely exhibit the functions of unity 
m judgments And that this may be effected very easily, the 
following section will show ' 


Sect II Of the Logical Function <f the Understanding tfi 
Judgments 

§S 

If we abstract all the content of a judgment, and consider only 
the mtellcctual form thereof, we find that the functioii of thought 
m a judgment can be brought under four heads, of which each 
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contains three momenta. These may be convemently representei 
m the follovmg table ^ 

I 

Quanttiy (^judgments 

Umversal 
Particular 
Smgular 

3 

Rdaiton 
Categoncal « 
Hypothetical 
Disjunctive 
4 

Moddtty 
Problematical 
Assertoncal 
Apodeictical 

As this division appears to differ m some, though not essential 
points, from the usual technique of logicians, the foUowmg observa- 
tions, for the prevention of otherwise possible misunderstanding, 

' will not be without their use 

1 Logicians say, with justice, that m the use of judgments in 
syllogisms, smgular judgments may be treated like universal ones 
For, preasely because a smgular judgment has no extent at all, 
its predicate cannot refer to a part of that which is contamed m 
the conception of the subject and be excluded from the rest 
The predicate is valid for the whole conception just as if it were a 
general conception, and had extent, to the whole of which the 
predicate apphed On the other hand, let us compare a smgular 
with a general judgment, merely as a cogmtion, m regard to 
quantity The sm^ar judgment relates to the general one, as 
uni ty to infimty, and is therefore m itself essentially different 
Thus, if we estimate a singular pdgment (judtaum stngulare) not 
merely accordmg to its mtrmsic v^dity as a judgment, but also 
as R cogmtion generally, according to its quantity m comparison, 
with that of other cogmtions, it is then entirely different from a 
general judgment (judtawn commune), and m ^ complete table of 
the momenta of thought deserves a separate place— though, 
mdeed, this would not be necessary m a logic limited merely 
to' the consideration of the use of judgments m reference to 
each other 


2 

Qjuahty 

Affirmative 

Negative 

In&ite 
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In like manner, in transcendental logic, infinite must be dis- 
tmguished from affirmative judgments, although in general logic 
they are nghtly enough classed under affirmative General logic 
abstracts all content of the predicate (though it be negative), and 
only considers -whether the said predicate be affirmed or domed of 
the subject But transcendental logic considers also the Morth 
or content of this logical affirmation — an affirmation by means of 
a merely negative predicate, and inquires how much the sum total 
of our cogmtion gams by this affirmation For example, if 1 say 
of the soul, 'It IS not mortal ’ — ^by this negative judgment I should 
at least ward off error Now, by the proposition, ‘The soul is not 
mortal,' I have, in respect of the logicd form, really affirmed, 
inosmucli as I hereby place the soul m the unlimited sphere of 
immortal beings Now, because of the whole sphere of possible 
e^nstencesj the mortal occupies one part, and the immortal the 
other, neither more nor less is affirmed by the proposition, than 
that the soul is one among the infimte multitude of thmgs which 
remam over, when I take away the whole mortal part But by 
this proceeding we accomphsh only this much, that the infini'-e 
sphere of all possible existences is m so fnrhmitcd, that the mortal 
IS excluded from it, and the soul is placed m the remammg part of 
the extent of this sphere But this part remains, notivithstondmg 
this exception, mfinite, and more and more parts may be taken 
away from the whole sphere, without m the slightest degree thereby 
augmenting or affirmatively determining our conception of the 
soul These judgments, therefore, mfinite m respect of their 
logical extent, arc, m respect of the content of their cognition, 
merelj hmitative, and are consequently entitled to a place m our 
transcendental table of all the momenta of thought in judgments, 
because the function of the understanding exenased by them may 
perhaps be of importance in the field of its pure o/>rior* cogmtion 
3 All relations of thought in judgments are those (a) of tjje 
prrficate to the subject, ( 6 ) of the principle to its <;pnsequence, 
(c) of the dmded cognition and all the members of the division to 
each other In the first of these three classes, we consider only 
two conceptions, in the second, two judgments, in the tlijrd, 
several judgments m relation to each other The hypothetical 
proposition, ‘If perfect justice exists, the obstmately wicked are 
pumshed,’ contams, properly the relation to each other of two 
propositions, namely, ‘Perfect justice exists,’ and ‘The obstmately 
w idled arc pumshed ’ ^Vhether these propositions are in theip- 
selves true, is a question not here decided Nothmg is cogitated 
by means of tlus judgment except a certatn consequence Fmally, 
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the disjunctive judgment contains a relation of two or more pro- 
positions to ea^ other— a relation not of consequence, but of 
logical opposition, m so far as the sphere of the one proposition 
excludes that of the other But it contams at the same time 
a relation of community, m so far as all the propositions taken 
together fill up the sphere of the cogmtion The disjunctive judg- 
ment contains, therefore, the relation of the parts of the whole 
sphere of a cogmtion, smce the sphere of each part is a complemental 
part of the sphere of the other, each contnbutmg to form the sum 
total of the divided cogmtion Take, for example, the proposition, 
‘The world exists either through, blmd chance, or through mtemal 
necessity, or through an external cause ’ Each of these proposi- 
tions embraces a part of the sphere of our possible cogmtion as to 
the existence of a world, all of them taken together, the whole 
sphere To take the cogmtion out of one of these spheres, is 
equivalent to placmg it m one of the others, and, on the other hand, 
to place it m one sphere is equivalent to takmg it out of the rest 
There is, therefore, m a disjunctive judgment a certam commumly 
of cognitions, which consists in this, ^t they mutually exclude 
each other, yet thereby determine, as a whole, the true cogmtion, 
inasmuch as, taken together, they make up the complete content 
of a particular given cogmtion And this is all that I find necessary, 
for the sake of what follows, to remark m this place 
< The modality of judgments is a qmte pecuhar function, with 
this distmguishmg charactensbc, that it contnbutes nothing to 
the content of a judgment (for besides quantity, quahty, and 
relation, there is nothmg more that constitutes the content of a 
judgment), but concerns itself only with the value of the copula 
m relation to thought in general Problematical judgments are 
those m which the affirmation or negation is accepted as merely 
possible (ad hbttum) In the assertoncal, we regard the proposition 
as real (true) , m the apodeicbcal, we look on it as necessary ^ Thus 
tSe two judjgments (anUcedcns et consequens'^, the relation of which 
constitutes a hypothetical judgment, likewise those (the members 
of the division) m whose reaproaty the disjunctive consists, are 
onk problematical In the example above given, the proposition, 
‘There exists perfect justice,’ is not stated assertoncally, but as 
an ad libitum judgment, wfficb someone may choose to adopt, 
and the consequence alone is assertoncal Hqnce such judgments 
may be obviously false, and yet, taken problematically, be con- 

Just as if thought were in the first instance a function of the undtrstandtng, 
in the second, ot judgment, in the third, of teason A remark \ihich wiJl he 
explained in the sequel 
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ditions of our cognition of the truth Thus the proposition, 
‘The world exists only by blind chance/ is in the disjunctive judg- 
ment of problematical import only that is to say, one may accept 
It for the moment, and it helps us (like the mdication of the wrong 
road among all the roads that one can take) to find out the true 
proposition The problematical proposition is, therefore that 
which expresses only logical possibihty (which is not objective), 
that IS, It expresses a free choice to admit the vahdity of such a 
proposition — a merely arbitrary reception of it mto the under- 
standing The assertoncal speaks of logical reahty or truth, as, 
for example, m a hypothetiml syllogism, the antecedens presents 
itself m a problematic form m &e major, m an assertoncal form 
m the minor, and it shows that the proposition is m harmony with 
the laws of the understandmg The apodeictical proposition 
cogitates the assertoncal as determmed by these very laws of the 
understandmg, consequently as affirmmg a pnon, and m this 
manner it expresses logical necessity Now because all is here 
gradually mcorporated with the understandmg— inasmuch as m 
the first place we judge problematically, then accept assertoncally 
our judgjnent as true, lastly, affirm it as inseparably umted with 
the understanding, that is, as necessary and apodeicticM — we may 
safely reckon these three functions of modality as so many momenta 
of thought 

Sect III Of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding, or Categories 

§6 

General logic, as has been repeatedly said, makes abstraction of 
all content of cogmtion, and expects to receive representations 
from some other quarter, m order, by means of analysis, to convert 
them mto conceptions On the contrary, transcendental logic has 
lymg before it the manifold content of a priori sensibihty, which 
transcendental aesthetic presents to it m order to give matter ^0 
the pure conceptions of the understandmg, without whfch transcen- 
dental logic would have no content, and be therefore utterly void 
Now space and time contain an mfinite diversity of determinations ^ 
of pure a pnon mtuition, but are nevertheless the condition ofthe 
nund’s receptivity, under which alone it can obtam representations 
of objects, and which, consequently, must always a&cct the con- 
ception of these objects But the spontaneity of thought requires 
that this diversity be examined after a certam manner, received 

’ Kant emplop the words ilanmgfattifcs, liannigfalbgkeit, indiOerenti^, 
for the infinitude of tKe possible determination of matter, of an intmtion 
(such as that of space], etc — Tr 
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mto the mmd, and connected, m order afterwards to form a 
cognition out of it This process I call synthesis ' 

(By the word synthesis, m its most general signification, I under- 
stand the process of jommg different representations to each other 
and of comprehending then diversity in one cogmtionN This 
synthesis is pure when the diversity is not given empinc^y but 
a priori (as ^at m space and tune) Our representations must be 
given previously to any analysis of them, and no concepbons can 
anse, quoad, their content, analybcally But the synthesis of a 
diversity (be it given <j priori or empincally) is the first reqmsite 
for the production of a cogmtion, which m its beginnmg, mdeed, 
may be crude and confus^, and therefore m ne^ of analysis- 
still, synthesis is that by which alone the elements of our cogmtaons 
are collected and muted mto a certam content, consequently it is 
the first thmg on which we must fix our attention, if we wish to 
mvestigate the ongm of our knowledge 

Synthesis, generally speakmg, is, as we shall afterwards see, the 
mere operation of the imagmation— a bhnd but mdispensable 
function of the soul, without which we should have no cogmtion 
whatever, but of the worfcmg of which we are seldom even conscious 
But to reduce this synthesis to conceptions, is a function of the 
understandmg, by means of which we attain to cogmtion, m the 
proper meanme of the term 

j <?ure synthesis, represented generally, gives us the pure conception 
of the understandmg But by this pure synthesis, I mean that 
whi^ rests upon a basis of a pnort synthetical umty Thus, our 
numeration (and this IS more observable m large numbers) is a 
synthesis according to conceptions, because it takes place accordmg 
to a common basis of umty (for example, the decade) By means 
of this conception, therefore, the umty m the synthesis of the 
r manifold becomes necessary 

By means of analysis different representations are brought under 
one conception — an operation of which general logic treats On 
the other liand, the duty of transcendental logic is to reduce to 
conceptions, not representations, but the pure synthesis of repre- 
sentations The first tlung which must be given to us m order to 
th£ a plan cogmtion of all objects, is the diversity of the pure 
intiiition, the synthesis of this diversity by means of the imagma- 
' tion IS the second; but this gives, as yet, no ^gmtion The con- 
ceptions whidi give umty to this pure synthesis, and which consist 
'solely m the representation of this necessary synthetical umty, 
furnish the third reqmsite for the cogmtion of an object, and these 
conceptions are given by<-the understandmg 
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The |ame function which gives unity to the different representa- 
tion in a judgment, gives also umty to the mere synthesis of different 
representations m an mtmtion, and this lirnty we call the pure 
conception of the understandmg Thus, the same understandmg, 
and by the same operations, whereby m conceptions, by means of 
analytical unity, it produced the logical form of a judgment, 
introduces, by means of the synthetical unity of the mamfold m 
mtuition, a transcendental content mto its representations, on which 
account they are called pure concejitions of the understandmg, 
and they apply a ■pnort to objects, a result not ivithm the power 
of genetsJ lope ^ 

^ this manner, there arise exactly so many pure conceptions of 
the understandmg, appljrmg a prtort to objects of mtmtion m 
general, as there are lopcal functions m all possible judgments 
For there is no other function or faculty eustmg m the understand- 
ing besides those enumerated m that table These conceptions we 
shall, with Anstotle, call categones, our purpose being ongmally 
identical with his, notwithstandmg the peat difierence m the 
execution 

Table of the Categories 


Of Quantity 
Unity 
Flurdity 
Totahty 


Of Quality 
Reahly 
Negation 
Liimtation 


3 

Of Relation 

Of Inherence and Subsistence fsubstantia et accidens) 

Of Causality and Dependence (cause and eSect) 

Of immunity (reaproaty between the agent and patient) 


4 

Of Modality 

Possibihty — Impossibihty 
Existence — ^Non-existence 
Necessity — Contmgence 

This, then, is a<catalogue of all the ongmally pure conceptions 
of the synthesis which the understandmg contains a pnort, and 
these conceptions alone entitle it to be called a pure understandi^, 

' Only because tbis is beyond tbe sphere ol logic proper Kant’s remark 
IS unnecessary — Tr 
E9" 
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inasmuch as onty by them it can render the manifold of iptuition 
conceivable, m other words, think an object of intuition This 
division is made systematically from a common pnnciple, namely, 
the faculty of judgment (which is just the same as the power of 
thought), and has not ansen rhapsodically from a search at hap- 
hazard after pure conceptions, respectmg the full number of whidi 
we never could be certam, masmuch as we employ mduction alone 
m our search, without considenng that m this way we can never 
understand wherefore preasely these conceptions, and none others, 
abide m the pure understandmg It was a design worthy of an 
acute thinker hke Anstotle, to search for these hindamenthl con- 
ceptions ^ Destitute, however, of any guidmg pnnciple, he picked 
them up just as they occurred to him, and at &st hunted out ten, 
which he called categories (predicaments) Afterwards he beheved 
that he had discovered five others, which were added under the 
name of fast predicaments But his catalogue still remamed 
defective Besides, there are to be found among them some of 
the modes of pure sensibility (quando, vbt, situs, ^so pnus, stmul), 
and likewise an empmcal conception (nwiws)— which can by no 
means belong to this genealogical register of the pure understandmg 
^Moreover, there are deduced conceptions (actio, passto) enumerate 
among the ongmal conceptions, and of the latter, some are 
entirely wantmg 

cWith regard to these, it is to be remarked, that the categones, 
as the true primitive conceptions of the pure understanding, have 
also their pure deduced conceptions, which, m a complete system 
of transcendental philosophy, must by no means be passed over, 


* ‘It is a senous error to imagine that, m his Categories, Anstotle proposed, 
like Kant, "an analysis rf the elements oi human reason " The ends proposed 
by the two philosophers were diflerent, even opposed In there several 
Categones, Anstotle attempted a synthesis of things in their multiplicity— a 
riatcifiratimi of ohjects real, but m relation to thought, Kant, an anal^ of 
mipd m Its unity— a dissection of thought, pure, but in relation to its object 
The predicaments of Anstotle are thus objective, of things m understood, 
those of Kant^ubjeebve, of the mmd as understandmg The former ^ 
results a postervm~Qx creations of abstraction and generaliMUon, the 
latter, antrupabons a pnori—the condibons of those acts themselves It is 
true, that as the one scheme exhibits the umty of thought diverrag into 
nlurility, in apphance to its objects, and as the other exhibits the mulHphcity 
of these objects convergmg towards umty by the coUecbve det«mmabon of 
, thought, while, at the same hme, language usually confounds the subjecUW, 
and objeebve under a common term,— it is certainly tnje, that some elemrats 
m the one table comcide m name with some elements m the othiff 
comcidence is, 'however, only equivocal In reahty, the whole Kannan 
cateirones must bo excluded irom the Anstotelic list^ as €fitM raiwitSf as 
noSones secunOae—Ja short, as detemunabons of thought, and not genera of 
real thmes. while the sevez^ dements would be specially exdudedi as 
pjivahve, transcendent' etc — fiamilton’s (Sir W ) Essays and Discussions 
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though.in a merely critical essay we must be contented with the 
simple mention of the fact 

l^t It be allowed me to call these pure, but deduced conceptions 
of the understanding, the predicables^ of the pure understanding, 
in contradistinction to pr^icaments If we are m possession of 
the ongmal and pmmtive, the deduced and subsidiary conceptions 
can easily be added, and the genealogical tree of the understanding 
completely dehneated As my present aim is not to set forth a 
complete system, but merely the prmciples of one, I reserve this 
task for another time It may be easily executed by any one who 
will reffirto the ontological manuals, and subordinate to the category 
of causalitj , for example, the predicablcs of force, achon, passion, to 
that of coinmumty,those of presence and resistance, to the categones 
of modahty, those of ongmation, cxtmction, change , and so ivith the 
rest The categones combined with the modes of pure sensibility, or 
with one another, afford a great number of deduced a pnon con- 
ceptions, a complete enumeration of which would be a useful and 
not unpleasant, hut m this place a perfectly dispensable occupation 

I purposely omit the defimtions of the categones m this treatise 
I shall analyse these conceptions only so far as is necessary for 
the doctnne of method, wluch is to form a part of this cntique 
In a system of pure reason, defimtions of mem would be with 
justice demanded of me, but to give them here would only hide 
from our view the mam aim of our mvestigation, at the same tine 
raising doubts and objections, the consideration of which, without 
injustice to our mam purpose, may be very well postponed till 
another opportumty Meanwlule, it ought to be suffiaently clear, 
from the httle we have already said on this subject, that the 
formation of a complete vocabulary of pure conceptions, accom- 
pamed by all the recjuisite explanations, is not only a possible, 
but an easy undertokmg The compartments already exist, it is 
only necessary to fill them up, and a systematic topic hke the 
present,' indicates with perfect preasion the proper j^acc to which 
each conception belongs, w hile it readily points out any that haa e not 
yet been filled up 

§7 

Our table of the categones suggests considerations of some 
• importance, which may perhaps have sigmficant results m regardf 

' The predicables of Kant are quite different from those of Aristotle and 
andent and modem logicians The five predicables are of a logical, and not, 
like those of Kant, of a metaphj sico-ontofogical fmport They were enounced 
as a complete enumeration of all the possible modes of predication. Kant’s 
predicables, on the contrary, do not possess ^s merely formal and logical 
character, but have a real or metaph} sical content — Tr 
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to the saenbfic form of all rational cognitions For, that this 
table IS useful in the theoretical part of philosophy, nay, indis- 
pensable for the sketching of the complete plan of a science, so 
far as that science rests upon conceptions a priori, and for dming 
it mathematically, accordmg to fixed principles, is most manifest 
from the fact that it contains all the elementary conceptions of 
the understandmg, nay, even the form of a system of these m the 
understanding itself, and consequently mdicates all the momenta, 
and also the mtemal arrangement of a projected speculative saence, 
as I have elsewhere shown ^ Here follow some of ^ese observations 

I This table, which contams four classes of conceptions of the 
understandmg, may, m the first instance, be divided mto two 
classes, the fet of which relates to objects of mtmtion— pure as 
well as empmcal, the second, to the existence of these objects, 
either m relation to one another, or to the understandmg 

The former of these classes of categones I would entitle the 
inathemattcd, and the latter the iynamt^ categones The former, 
as we see, has no correlates, these are only to be found m the second 
class This difference must have a groimd m the nature of the 
human understandmg 

II The number of the categones m each class is always the 
same, namely, three — a fact which also demands some considera- 
tion, because m all other cases division a pnon through conceptions 
la necessarily dichotomy It is to be added, that the third category 
m each tnad always arises from the combination of the second 
with the first 

Thus Totality is nothmg else but Plurahty contemplated as 
Umty, lumtation is merely Reality conjomed with Negation, 
Commumty is the Causahty of a Substance, reaprocally deter- 
mmmg, and determmed by other substances, and finally. Necessity 
is nothmg but Eastence, which is given through the Possibihty 
itsplf ® Let it not be supposed, however, that the third category 
IS merely a Reduced, and not a pnmitive conception of the pure 
understandmg For the conjunction of the first and second, m 
order to produce the third conception, reqmres a particular 
function of the understandmg, which is by no means identi(»l 
With those which are exercised m the first and second Thus, the 
. conception of a number (which belongs to the category of Totahty) 
IS not always possible, where the conceptions*' of multitude and 
unity east (for example, m the representation of the infinite) 

Metaphysical Principles of Natural Samcc , 

* Kant’s meaning is A necessary existence is an existence whose existence 
IS given in the very possibility of its existence Tr 
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Or, if I conjoin the conception of a cause mth that of a substance, 
It does*not follow that the conception of tt^uence, that is, how 
one substance can be the cause of something in anodier substance, 
will be understood from that Thus it is evident, that a particular 
act of the understanding is here necessary, and so in the other 
instances 

III "With respect to one category, namely, that of community, 
which IS found m the third class, it is not so easy as with the 
others to detect its accordance with the form of the disjunctive 
judgment which corresponds to it m the table of the logical 
functions 

In order to assure ourselves of tins accordance, we must observe 
that m every disjunctive judgment, the sphere of the judgment 
(that IS, the com^ex of all that is contamed m it) is represented 
as a whole divided mto parts, and, since one part cannot be con- 
tamed m the other, they are cogitated as co-ordinated with, not 
subordinated to each otiier, so that they do not determme each 
other umlaterally, as m a linear senes, but reciprocally, as in an 
aggregate — (if one member of the division is posited, all the rest 
are excluded, and conversely) 1 

Now a like connection is cogitated m a whole of thmgs, for one 
thing IS not subordinated, as effect, to another as cause of its 
existence, but, on the contrary, is co-ordmated contemporaneously 
and reaprocally, as a cause m relation to the determination of t^e 
others (for example, m a body — ^the parts of which mutually attract 
and repel each other) And this is an entirely different kmd of 
connection from that which we find m the mere relation of the 
cause to the effect (the prmciple to the consequence), for m such a 
connection the consequence does not m its turn determme the 
pnnaple, and therefore does not constitute, with the latter, a 
whole — ^just as the Creator does not with the world make up a 
whole The process of understandmg by which it represents to 
Itself the sphere of a divided conception, is employed also w?en 
we think of a thmg as divisible, and, m the same maimer as the 
members of the division m the former exclude one another, and 
yet are connected m one sphere, so the understandmg represents 
to Itself the parts of the latter, as havmg — each of them^-an 
existence (as substances), mdependently of the others, and yet as 
united in one whq}e 


§8 

In the transcendental philosophy of the ancients there exists 
one more leadmg division, which contains pure conceptions of the 
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understanding, and which, although not numbered among the 
categones, ought, accordmg to them, as conceptions a pfton, to 
be valid of objects But m this case they would augment the 
number of the categones, which cannot be These are set forth 
m the proposition, so renowned among the schoolmen — 'Qtadlibet 
cns est UNOM, verum, bonitm ’ Now, though the inferences from 
this pnnaple were mere tautological propositions, and though it is 
allowed only by courtesy to retam a place m modem metaphysics, 
yet a thought which mamtamed itsdf for such a length of tune, 
however empty it seems to be, deserves an mvesbgation of its 
ongm, and justifies the conjecture that it must be grounded ui 
some law of the understanding, which, as is often the case, has 
only been erroneously mterpreted These pretended transcendental 
predicates are, m fact, nothmg but logical requisites and cntena 
of all cogmtion of objects, and they employ, as the basis for this 
cognition, the categones of Quantity, namely, Umty, Plurahty, 
and Totality But these, which must be taken as matenal condi- 
tions, that IS, as belongmg to the possibihty of things themselves, 
they employed merely m a formm signification, as belonging to 
the logical reqmsites of all cogmtion, and yet most unguardedly 
changal these cntena of thought mto properties of objects, as 
thmgs m themselves Now, m every cognition of an object, there 
is untty of conception, which may be called qmhtatwe umty, so ^ 
fqr as by this term we understand only the umty m our connection ’ 
of the manifold, for example, umty of the theme m a play, an 
oration, or a story Secondly, there is truth in respect of the 
deductions from it The more trae deductions we have from 
a given conception, the more criteria of its objective reality This 
we might call the quabiattve plurality of charactenstic marks, 
which belong to a conception as to a common foundation, but are 
not cogitated as a quantity m it Thirdly, there is peijedton— 
which consists m this, that the plurahty falls back upon the umty 
of'^the conception, and accords completely with that conception, 
and with no other This we may denommate quditatwe complete- 
ness Hence it is evident that these logical cntena of the possibility 
of cogmtion are merely the three categones of Quantity modified 
and*^ transformed to suit an unauthorized manner of applying 
them That is to say, the three categories, m which the unity m 
the production of the quantum must be homogeneous throughout, 
are transformed solely with a view to the connection of hetero- 
geneous parts of cognition m one act of consciousness, by means of 
the quahty of the cognition, which is the principle of that connection 
Thus the cntenon of the possibQity of a conception (not of its 
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object) IS the definition of it, in which the unity of the conception, 
the tnfth of all that may be immediately deduced from it, and 
finally^ the completeness of what has been thus deduced, constitute 
the requisites for the reproduction of the whole conception Thus 
also, the criterion or test of an hypothesis is the mtelhgibility of 
the received prmciple of explanation, or its umty (without help &om 
any subsidiary hypothesis) — the truth of our deductions from it 
(consistency with each other and with cxpenence) — and lastly, the 
completeness of the prmciple of the explanation of these deductions, 
whi^ refer to neither more nor less than what was adnutted m 
the hypothesis, restonng analjrtically and o postman, what was 
cogitated synthetically and a pnon By the conceptions, there- 
fore, of Unity, Truth, and Perfection, we have made no addition 
to the transcendental table of the categories, which is complete 
without them We have, on the contrary, merely employed the 
three categones of quantity, setting aside their application to 
objects of expenencc, as general logical laws of the consistency of 
cognition with itself ^ 


Analytic or Conceptions 
CHAPTER II 

OF THE DEDUCTION OF THE PUHE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING 

Sect I Of the Pnnciphs of a Transcendental Deductton tn general 

§9 

Teachfrs of jurisprudence, when speaking of nghts and claims, 
distinguish in a cause the question of right {gtttd jtins) from the 
question of fact (quid facti), and while they demand proof of bqjh, 
they give to the proof of the former, which goes to wtablish right 
or daim m law, the name of Deduction Now we make use of a 

‘ Kant’s meaning in the lorcgomg chapter is this These three conceptions 
of unity, truth, and goodness, epphed as predicates to things, arc the ^hice 
categories of quantity under a dl0ercnt form These three categories have 
an nmnedfate relation to thinro, as phenomena, without them we could form 
no conceptions of external objects But In the above mentioned proposition' 
they arc changed inio logic^ conditions of thought, and then unwittingly 
transformed into properties of things in themselves These concepUons are 
properh logical or formal, and not metaphysical or materiaL three 
categories are quantitative, these conceptions, qualitatiie They are logical 
conditions employed as metaphysical conceptions— one of the very commonest 
errors in the sphere of mental science — Tr 
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great number of empirical conceptions, without opposition from 
any one, and consider ourselves, even without any attempt at 
deduction, justified m attachmg to them a sense, and a suppoa- 
titious signification, because we have always expenence at hand 
to demonstrate their objective reahty There exist also, however 
usurped conceptions, such as fortune, fate, which circulate with 
almost umversal mdulgence, and yet are occasionally challenged 
by the question, qutijum f In such cases, we have great diflSculty 
in discovering any deduction for these terms, inasmiirh as we 
cannot produce anv manifest ground of nght, either from expenence 
or from reason, on ni'hich the claim to employ them can be founded 
1 / Among the many conceptions, which make up the very variegated 
web of human cogmtion, some are destmed for pure use a pnon, 
mdependent of all expenence, and their title to be so employed 
always requires a deduction, inasmuch as, to justify such use of 
them, proofs from expenence are not sufficient, but it is necessary 
to know how these conceptions can apply to objects without bemg 
denved from expenence I term, therefore, m ^lanation of the 
manner m which conceptio ns c an apply a poon to^oBjects” the 
transcenienSl deZuettm of _c onceptions, and I distii^ish it from 
the emptncal deduction, which indicates the mode m which a 
conception is obtamed through expenence and reflection thereon, 
consequently, does not concern itself with the right, but only with 
the fact of our obtainmg conceptions m such and such a manner 
We have already seen that we are m possession of two perfectly 
different kinds of conceptions, which nevertheless agree with each 
other m this, that they both apply to objects completely a pnon 
These are the conceptions of space and time as forms of sensibihfy, 
and the categones as pure conceptions of the understandmg To 
attempt an empincal deduction of either of these classes would be 
labour m vam, because the distmpishmg characteristic of their 
nature consists m this, that they apply to their objects, without 
ha'ving borrowed anything from expenence towards the representa- 
tion of them*^ Consequently, if a deduction of these conceptions 
is necessary, it must always be transcendental 
Meanwhile, with respect to these conceptions, as with respect to 
all 8ur cogmtion, we certainly may discover m expenence, if not 
the pnnciple of their possibility, yet the g ciasipnin^ causes 
their production (it be found that tteirppressidns" ofseiKe 
^ve the first occaaon for bnngmg into action the whole faculty 
of cognition, arid for the production of expenence, which contains 
two very dissimilar elements, namely, a matter for cognition, 
1 G^egenheitsuisachen 
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given by the senses^ and a certain form for the arrangement of this 
matter, ansmg out of the inner fountam of pure mtuition and 
thought, and these, on occasion given by sensuous impressions, 
are called mto exercise and produce conceptions^ Such an mvesti- 
gation mto the first efforts of our faculty of cogmtion to mount 
from particular perceptions to general conceptions, is undoubtedly 
of great utility, and we have to thank the celebrated Locke, for 
havmg first opened the way for this inquiry But a deduction of 
the pure a prton conceptions of course never can be made in this 
way, seemg that, m regard to their future employment, which 
must bb entirdy mdependent of experience, they must have a 
far different certificate of birth to show from that of a descent 
from experience This attempted physiological derivation, which 
cannot properly be called deduction, because it relates merely to 
a quaesiio Jodi, I shall entitle an explanation of the possession of a 
pure cognition It is therefore manifest that there can only be a 
transcendental deduction of these conceptions, and by no means 
an empirical one, also, that all attempts at an empirical deduction, 
in regard to pure a priori conceptions, are vam, and can only be 
made by one who does not understand the altogether peculiar 
nature of these cognitions 

But although it is admitted that the only possible deductidn of 
pure a priori cognition is a transcendental deduction, it is not, for 
that reason, perfectly manifest that such a deduction is absolutely 
necessary We have already traced to their sources the concep- 
tions of space and time, by means of a transcendental deduction, 
and we have explamed and detemuned their objective validity 
a priori Geometry, nevertheless, advances steaddy and securely 
m the provmce of pure a priori cognitions, ivithout needmg to ask 
from Philosophy any certificate as to the pure and legitimate ongm 
of its fundamental conception of space But the use of the con- 
ception in this science extends only to the external world of sense, 
the pure form of the mtuition of which is space, and m this world, 
therefore, all geometrical cogmtion, because it is rounded upon 
a pnon mtuition, possesses immediate evidence, and the objects 
of this cognition are given a pnon (as regards their form) m mtuition 
by and toough the cogmtion itsdf t With the pure conceptions 
of Understandmg, on the contrary, commences the absolute, 
necessitj' of seeking a transcendental deduction, not only of these 

> Kant’s meaning is The oUiects ot cognition m Geometry — angles, lmes,| 
figures, and the like — are not aiuereni aom the act of coerft ion wiui^ produces' 
them, etcept in thought The object does'not'CTist but wh il e we think tt — I 
does not exi st apart &« n.ofit5hinKnigjt t he act ot ttiinldng and~the obj^l 
of thudune. arp but one thing regarded froml ^o a inerentyints ot tie^— -771 
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conceptions themselves, but likewise of space, because, inasmuch 
as thqr make affinnations ^ concemmg objects not by mpanc of the 
predicates of mtuition and sensibibty, but of pure thought a pnon 
they apply to objects without any of the conditions of sensibility* 
Besides, not bemg founded on esqienence, they are not presented 
with any object m a pnon intuition upon which, antecedently to 
experience, they might base their synthesis Hence results, not 
only doubt as to the objective vahdity and proper limits of their 
use, but that even our conception of space is rendered eqmvocal, 
masmuch as we are very ready with the aid of the categones, to 
carry the use of this conception beyond the conditions of sensuous 
mtuition — and for this reason, we have already found a transcen- 
dental deduction of it needful The reader, then, must be quite 
convmced of the absolute necessity of a transcendental deduction, 
before takmg a smgle step m ithe field of pure reason, because 
otherwise he goes to work bbndly, and after he has wandered about 
m all directions, returns to the state of utter ignorance from which 
he started He ought, moreover, clearly to recognize beforehand, 
the unavoidable difficulties m his undertakmg, so that he may not 
afterwards complam of the obscunty m whiA the subject itself is 
deeply mvolved, or became too soon impatient of the obstacles m 
his path, because we have a choice of only two things — either at 
once to give up all pretensions to knowledge beyond the limits of 
possible expenence, or to brmg this critical mvestigation to 
completion 

We have been able, with very little trouble, to make it com- 

have been compelled to adopt a coniectnral reading here. All the 
editions of the Cnttk aer retrial Vemunfi, both those pubhshM dunng Kant's 
lifetime, and those publiidied by vanons editors after ms death, have ste 
Mil Gegeiistdndai redet Bnt it is quite plain that the sx is the pronoun 
for die retne VersUaidesbegrtffe, and we ought, therefore, to read reaen In 
the same sentence, all the ^tions (except Hartenstem’s) insert die after the 
fhst iiiid, which makes nonsense In page 89 also, sentence beginnmg 'For 
thaf. objects,' I have adtered ‘syiMehscnen Emstcht des DeiikatP into 'syn 
thetisehen Eiitheit ' And in page 91, sentence beginning, 'Biit tl is evident,’ 
we find 'die erife Bedtiiiuiig Itegen ' Some such word as muss is plainly to 
be understood 

Indeed, 1 have not found a smgle edition of the Cntuue trustworthy 
Kant must not have been very careful in his correction of the press Those 
publfched by editors after Kant’s death seem in most cases to follow Kant's 
own editions closely That by Rosenkram: is perhaps the best, and he has 
fConected a number of Kant’s errors But although I have adopted several 
uncommon and also.conjectiiralieadmgs, I have not done so hastily or hghtly 
It IS only after dOigent comparison of all the editions I could gain access to, 
that I have altered the common reading, while a conjectural readme has been 
adopted only when it was quite clear that the readmg of every edition was 

° Omer errors, oocurrmig previously to those mentioned above, have been, 
and others after them w 3 l ne, corrected in silence — Tr 
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prehenjible how the conceptions of space and tune, although 
0 pnm cognitions, must necessarily apply to e\temal objects, and 
render a synthetical cogmtion of these possible, mdependenfly of 
all expenence For masmuch as only by means of such pure form 
of sensibility an object can appear to us, that is, be an object of 
empincal mtuition, space and time are pure mtuitions, which contam 
a pnon the condition of the possibihty of objects as phenomena, and 
an a pnm synthesis m these mtuitions possesses objective vahdity 
On the other hand, the categones of the understanding do not 
represent the conditions under which objects are given to us m 
mtuituJh, objects can consequently appear to us ■without neces- 
sarily connecting themselves with these, and consequently without 
any necessity hmding on the miderstandmg to contam a pnon the 
conditions of these objects ^Thus we find ourselves mvolved m 
a difficulty which did not present itself m the sphere of sensibflity, 
that IS to say, we cannot discover how the subjective conditions of 
thought can have objective validity, m other words, can become 
conditions of the possibility of all cognition of objects, for 
phenomena may certamly be given to us m mtuition without any 
help from the functions of the understanding ) Let us take, for 
example, the conception of cause, which mdicates a pecuUar kmd 
of synthesis, namely, that -with something, A, someriung entirely 
different, B, is connected accordmg to a law It is not a pnon 
manifest why phenomena should contam anything of this kmd 
(we are of course debarred from appeahng for proof to expenence, 
for the objective vahdity of this conception must be demonstrated 
0 pnori), and it hence remains doubtful a pnon, whether such a 
conception be not quite void, and without any correspondmg 
object among phenomena For that objects of sensuous intuition 
must correspond to the formal conditions of sensibflity existmg 
0 pnon m the nund, is quite evident, from the fact that without 
these they could not be objects for us, but that they must also 
correspond to the conditions which understandmg requires for the 
synthetical umty of thought, is an assertion, the grounds for which 
are not so easily to be discovered For phenomena might be so 
constituted as not to correspond to the conditions of the ynity 
of thought, and all thmgs might he m such confusion, that, for 
example, nothing could be met with m the sphere of phenomena 
to suggest a law af synthesis, and so correspond to the conception 
of cause and effect, so that this conception would be quite void, 
null, and ■without significance Fbenomena would nevertheless 
contmue to present objects to our mtuition, for mere intuition does 
not m any respect stand m need of the functions of thought 
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If we thought to free ourselves from the kbour of these mvestiga- 
tions by saying 'Expenence is constantly offenng us eilamples 
of the relation of cause and effect m phenomena, and presents us 
with abundant opportumty of abstracting the conception of cause, 
and so at the same time of corroboratmg the objective vahdity of 
this conception,' we should m this case be overlookuig the fact, 
that the conception of cause cannot anse m this way at all, 
on the contrary, it must either have an a pnon basis m the under- 
standmg, or be rejected as a mere chimera For this conception 
demands that somethmg. A, should be of such a nature, that 
somethmg else, B, should follow from it necessarily and aocordmg 
to an absolutdy universal law We may certainly collect from 
phenomena a law, according to which this or that usually happens, 
but the element of necessity is not to be found m it Hence it is 
evident that to the synthesis of cause and effect belongs a dignity, 
which is utterly wantmg m any empirical synthesis, for it is no 
mere mechamcal synthesis, by means of addition, but a dynamical 
one, that is to say, the effect is not to be cogitated as merely annexed 
to the cause, but as posited by and through the cause, and resulting 
from it The stnct umversahty of this law never can be a character- 
istic of empincal laws, which obtam through mduction only a 
comparative umversahty, that is, an eictended range of practeal 
apphcation But the pure conceptions of the understanding would 
entirely lose all their peculiar character, if we treated them merely 
as the productions of expenence 


Transition to the Transcendentai, Deduction of the 
Categories 

§ lo 

There are only two possible ways m which synthetical representa- 
tion and Its obj'ects can comade with and relate necessarily to each 
other, and, as it were, meet together Either the object alone makes 
the representation posable, or the representation done makes the 
object possible^ In the former case, the relation between them is 
only empmcd, and an a fnon representation is impossible And 
this IS the case with phenomena, as r^ards that m them which is 
*^referable to mere sensation In the latter casp— although repre- 
sentation alone (for of its causahty, by means of the will, we do not 
here speak) does not produce the object as to its existence it must 
newerthdess be a pnon determinative in regard to the object, if 
It IS only by means of Ihe representation that we can cognize 
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anythiM as an object (Now there are only two conditions of the 
possibilr^ of a cognition of objects, firstly, Intuthon, by means of 
which the object, though only as phenomenon, is given, secondly, 
Concepitm, by means of which the object which corresponds to 
this mtuition is thought j But it is evident from what has been 
said on aesthetic, that the first condition, under which alone objects 
can be mtuited, must in fact exist, as a formal basis for them, 
a fnon in the mmd With this formal condition of sensibility, 
therefore, all phenomena necessanly correspond, because it is 
only through it that they can be phenomena at all, that is, 
can be* empincally mtuited and given Now the question is, 
whether there do not exist a pnort in the mmd, conceptions of 
understandmg also, as conditions under which alone something, 
if not mtuited, is yet thought as object If this question be 
answered m the affirmative, it follows that all empirical cognition 
of objects IS necessarily conformable to such conceptions, since, 
if they are not presupposed, it is impossible that an^hing can be 
an object of experience Now all expenence contains, besides the 
intuition of the senses through which an object is given, a conceftton 
also of an object that is given in intuition CVccordmgly, concep- 
tions of objects m geneml must he as a pnon conditions at the 
foundation of all empincal cognition, and consequently, the objec- 
tive vahdity of the categories, as a pnon conceptions will rest 
upon tkts, that expenence (as far as regards the form of thought) 
IS possible only by their means For in that case they apply 
necessarily and a pnon to objects of expenence, because only 
through them can an object of expenence be thought ) 

The whole aim of the transcendental deduction of all a pnon 
conceptions is to show that these conceptions are a pnon con- 
ditions of the possibility of all expenence Conceptions which 
afiord us the objective foundation of the possibility of expenence, 
are for that very reason necessary But the analysis of the experi- 
ences m which they are met with is not deduction^ but only*an 
illustration of them, because from expenence they could never 
denve the attnbute of necessity Without then origmal apphca- 
bflity and relation to all possible expenence, in which all objects 
of cognition present themselves, the relation of the categones to 
objects, of whatever nature, would be quite mcomprehensible 
The celebrated J-ocke^for want of due reflection on these points,' 
and because he met with pure conceptions of the understandmg m 
expenence, sought also to deduce them from expenence, and yet 
proceeded so inconsequently as to attempt, with their aid, to arnve 
at cognitions which he far beyond the limits of all experience 
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David Hume p erceived that, to render this possible, it was necessaiy 
that the conceptions should have an a fnon ongm Bift as he 
could not explain how it was possible that conceptions which are 
not connected with each other in the understanding, must never- 
theless be thought as necessarily connected in the object— and it 
never occurred to him that the understanding itsdf might, perhaps, 
by means of these conceptions, be the author of the experience 
m which its objects were presented to it— fie was forced to denve 
these conceptions from expenence, that is, from a subjective 
necessity ansmg from repeated association of experiences errone- 
ously considered to be objective— m one word, from ‘/laJi#.’ But 
he proceeded with perfect consequence, and declared it to be 
impossible with such conceptions and the prmciples arising from 
them, to overstep the limits of expenence J The empincal deriva- 
tion, however, which both of these philosophers attributed to these 
conceptions, cannot possibly be reconciled with the fact that we do 
possess saentific a pnon cogmtions, namely, those of pure mathe- 
matics and general physics 

The former of these two celebrated men opened a wide door to. 
extravagance — (for if reason has once undoubted right on its side. 
It will not allow itself to be confined to set limits, by vague recom- 
mendations of moderation), the latter gave himself up entirely to 
scepticism — a natural consequence, after having discovered, as he 
thought, that the faculty of cognilaon was not trustworthy We 
now mtend to make a tnal whether it be not possible s^ely to 
conduct reason between these two rocks, to assign her detenmnate 
limits, and yet leave open for her the entire sphere of her legitimate 
activity 

I shall merely premise an explanation of what the categones are 
They are conceptions of an object m general, by means of which its 
mtuition IS contemplated as detemuned m relation to one of the 
logical functions of judgment The foUowmg will make this plam 
life function of the categoncal judgment is that of the relation of 
subject to pitdicate, for example, m the proposition ‘All bodies 
are divisible’ But m regard to the merely logical use of the 
understandmg, it still remains undetermmed to which of these two 
condfeptions bdongs the function of subject, and to which that of 
predicate For we could also say ‘Some divisible is a body’ 
'But the category of substance, when the conception of a body is 
brought under it, determines that, and its empincal mtuition m 
expenence must be contemplated always as subject, and never as 
mere predicate And so with all the other categones 
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Deduction of the pure Conceptions of thf Understanding 
SECTION II 

Transcendental Deduction of the pure Conceptions or the 
Understanding 

§ II 

OJ the Posstbthty of a Conjimctton of (he mantjold represaiiations 
given by Sense 

The manifold content in our representations can be given in an 
intuition whicfi is merely sensuous — m other words, is nothing but 
susceptibility, and the form of this intuition can exist a prion 
in our faculty of representation, without being anything else but 
the mode in which the subject is affected But the conjunction 
{eonjunclio) of a manifold m mtuition never can be given us b> the 
senses, it cannot therefore be contained m the pure form of sensuous 
mtuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the faculty of representation 
And as we must, to distinguish it from sensibihty, entitle this 
faculty mdtrslanitng, so aU conjunction— whether consaous or 
unconsaous, be it of the manifold m mtuition, sensuous or non- 
sensuous, or of several conceptions— is an act of the understanding 
To this act we shall give the general appellation of synthesis, there- 
by to indicate, at the same time, that we cannot represent anything 
as conjomed m the object without having previously conjomed it 
ourselves Of all mental notions, that of conjunction is the only 
one which cannot be given through objects, but can be ongmated 
only bv the subject itself, because it is an act of its purely spon- 
taneous activity The reader will easily enough perceive that the 
possibibty of conjunction must be grounded m the very nature of 
this act, and that it must be equally vabd for all conjunction, and 
that analysis, which appears to be its contrary, must, nevertheless, 
always presuppose it, for where the understandmg,has not p*re- 
viously conjomed, it cannot dissect or analyse, because only as 
conjoined by it, must that which is to be analysed have been given 
to our faculty of representation 

But the conception of conjunction includes, besides the concep- 
tion of the manifold and of the synthesis of it, that of the umty of it 
also Conjunctioa is the representation of the synthetical umty 
of the manifold ^ This idea of unity, therefore, cannot arise out 

> tVhethcr the representations arc in themselves identical, and consequently 
whether one can be thought analytical!} by means of and through the.otSer, 
is a question which wc need not at present con^dec Our contetousness of the 
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• 

of that of conjunctJOHj much rather does that idea, by comb inin g 
Itself with the representation of the manifold, render the 'concep- 
tion of conjunction possible This umty, which a prton prec^es 
all conceptions of conjunction, is not the category of umty ^ 6), 
for all the categories are based upon logical functions of judgment, 
and in these functions we already have conjunction, and conse- 
quently umty of given conceptions It is therefore evident that 
the category of umty presupposes conjunction We must there- 
fore look still higher for tlm unity (as quahtative, § 8), m that, 
namely, which contams the ground of the umty of iverse concep- 
tions m judgments, the ground, consequently, of the possi^ihty of 
the existence of the understandmg, even m regard to its logical use 


§12 


Of ihe Ongtmlly Synthetical Umty of Apperception ^ 


The 1 think must accompany all my representations, for other- 
wise something would be represented m me which could not be 
thought, in other words, the representation would either be impos- 
sible, or at least be, m relation to me, nothmg That representation 
which can be given previously to ah thought, is caUed mtmtion 
AU the diversity or manifold content of mtuition, has, therefore, a 
necessary relation to the I think, m the subject m which this 
diversity is found But this representation, I think, is an act of 
spontaneity, that is to say, it cannot be r^arded as belongmg to 
mere sensibihty I call it pure apperception, m order to distinguidi 
It from empincal, or primitive apperception, because it is a self- 
consciousness which, whilst It gives birth to the representation 
1 think, must necessarily be capable of accompanying ah our 
representations It is m ah acts of consaousness one and the 
same, and unaccompamed by it, no representation can eiost for 
vie The umty of this apperception I cah the transcendental 
umty of self-consaousness, m order to mdicate the possibihty of 
a prton cogniuon arising from it For the manifold representations 
which are given in an intuition would not ah of them be my repre- 
sentations, if they did not all belong to one self-consciousness, 


one, when we speak of the manifold, is always distinguishable fnm our 
consaousness of the other, and it is only respectmg the synthesis of this 
(possible) consaousness that we here treat r u ^ 

I Apperception simply means consaousness But it h^ bem coMtdfflW 
better to employ this t^, not only because Kant saw fit to have “othK 
wo^ besides Bemastseyn, but because the t^ eimao^ess * 

sfX apperception an ai of the ego, and from this alone the superiority of 
the latter is apparent — Tr 
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that IS, as my representations (even although I am not conscious 
of themes such), they must conform to the condition under which 
alone they can exist together m a common self-consciousness, 
because otherwise they would not all without exception belong to 
me From this pnmitive conjunction follow many important 
results 

’VFor example, this umversal identity of the apperception of the 
manifold given m intuition, contains a sjmthesis of representations, 
and IS possible only by means of the consciousness of this synthesis 
For the empmcal consciousness which accompanies different 
represen^tions is m itself fragmentary and disumted, and without 
relation to the identity of the subject This relation, then, does 
not exist because I accompany every representation with conscious- 
ness, but because I jom one representation to another, and am 
conscious of the synthesis of them (Consequently, only because 
I can connect a variety of given representations m one conscious- 
ness, IS It possible that I can represent to myself the identity of 
consaousness m these representations, m other words, the analytical 
umty of apperception is possible only under the presupposition of 
a synthetical umty^ The thought, ‘These representations given 
m intuition, belong all of them to me,’ is accordingly just the same 
as, ‘I umte them m one self-consaousness, or can at least so umte 
them,’ and although this thought is not itself the consaousness of 
the s^thesis of representations, it presupposes the possibihty of 
it, that IS to say, for the reason alone, that I can comprehend the 
variety of my representations m one consaousness, do I call them 
my representations, for otherwise 1 must have as many-coloured 
and \ anous a self as are the representations of which I am conscious 
Synthetical umty of the manifold m mtuitions, as given a fnon, 
IS therefore the foundation of the identity of apperception itself, 
which antecedes a pnon all determinate thought But the con- 
junction of representations mto a conception is not to be found m 

‘AH general conceptions — os such — depend, for their existence, on Ihe 
analytical nnity of consoousncss For example, when I {hink of rci m 
genaad, I thereby think to myself a property which (as a chaiacteristic mark) 
can be discovered somewhere, or can be united with other representations, 
consequently, it is only by means of a forethought possible sjmthetical umty 
that I can think to m^elf the analytical A representatiou which is cogitated 
as common to different lepiesentatioiis, is reg^ed as belonging to such as, 
besides this common representation, contam something different, consequently 
it must be preidouslj thought in synthetical unity mth other although only' 
possible representations, before I can think in it the analytical unity of 
consaousness which makes it a conceplas communis And thus the synthetical 
umty of apperception is the highest point with which we must connect every 
operation of the understanding, even the whole of logic, and after it%ur 
transcendental philosophy, inde^, this faculty is the understanding itself 
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objects themselves, nor can Jt be, as it were, borrowed from them 
and taken up into the understandmg by perception, bufrit is on 
the contrary an operation of the understanding itself, which is 
nothmg more than the faculty of conjoinmg apnon, and of bnngmg 
the vanety of given repiesentationsunder the unity of apperception 
This pnnaple is the highest m all human cognition 
This fundamental pnnciple of the necessary unity of appercep- 
tion is mdeed an identical, and therefore analytical proposition, 
but It nevertheless explains the necessity for a synthesis of the 
manifold given m an mtuition, without which the identity of self- 
consciousness would be mcogitable For the Ego, as 5, simple 
representation, presents us with no manifold content, only m 
mtuition, which is quite difierent from the representation Ego, 
can It be given ns, and by means of conjunction, it is cogitated in 
one self-consciousness An understandmg, m which all the mam- 
fold should be given by means of consciousness itself, would be 
mtuitive, our understandmg can only think, and must look for its 
mtuition to sense I am, therefore, conscious of my identical 
self, in relation to all the vanety of representations given to me m 
an mtuition, because I call all of them my representations In 
other words, I am conscious myself of a necessary a pnm ^thesis 
of my representations, which is called the ongmal synthetical unity 
of apperception, under which rank all the representations presented 
to me but that only by means of a synthesis 


The pnnaple pf the Synthetical Unity of Apperception is the highest 
pnnaple (fall exercise ^ the Understanding 

The supreme prmaple of the possibility of aU mtuition in relation 
to sensibility was, accordmg to our transcendental aesthetic, that 
all the manifold m intuition be subject to the formal conditions of 
Space and Time The supreme pnnciple of the possibihty of it 
m relation to the Understandmg is that all the manifold m it 
be subject to conditions of the ongmally sjmthetical Umty of 
Apperception ^ To the former of these two principles are subject 

‘ Space and Time, and all portions thereof, are litlmtions, consequentiy 
are, with a manifold for then: content, sm^e representations (See me 
Sransundental AaOteltc ) Conseqaently, fhey are not pure coi^pbonS, by 
'means of whicli the same consciousness is found in a Qumoer of repre 
sentations, but, on the contrary, they are many representations untamed in 
one, the consciousness of which is, so to speak, compounded The umty or 
consciousness is nevertheless synthetical, and therefore pnxnitive From this 
pedohar character of consciousn^s follow many important consequences 
(See § 21 ) 
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all the vanous representations ol Intuition, m so far as they are 
given to* us, to the latter, in so far as they must be capable of 
conjunction in one consciousness, for without this nothmg can be 
thought or cognized, because the given representations would not 
have m common the act of the apperception 1 ihtnk, and therefore 
could not be connected in one self-consciousness j 

XJitiersiandtng is, to speak generally, tlie faculty of Cognitions 
These consist in the determined relation of given representations 
to an object But an object is that, in the conception of which 
the mamfold in a ^ven intuition is umted Now all umon of 
representations requires umty of consciousness m the synthesis 
of them Consequently, it is the unity of consciousness alone 
that constitutes the possibihty of representations relatmg to an 
object, and therefore of their objective vahdity, and of their 
becommg cogmtions, and consequently, the possibihty of the 
existence of the understanding itself 

The first pure tognition of undeistandmg, then, upon which is 
founded all its other e\erase, and which is at the same tune per- 
fectly independent of all conditions of mere sensuous intuition, is 
the pnnaple of the original synthetical unity of apperception 
Thus the mere form of external sensuous mtmtion, namely, space, 
affords us, per se, no cogmtion, it merely contnbutes the mamfold 
m a prion intuition to a possible cogmtion But, m order to cognize 
somethmg m space (for example, a line), I must draw it, and thus 
produce synthetically a determmed conjunction of the given mam- 
fold, so that the umty of this act is at the same time the umty of 
consaousness (m the conception of a line), and by this means 
alone is an object (a determinate space) cognized The synthetical 
unity of consciousness is, therefore, an objective condition of all 
coition, which I do not merely require m order to cognize an 
object, but to which every mtuition must necessanly be subject, 
m order to become an object for me, because m any other way, 
and without this synthesis, the manifold m intuition could not £e 
united m one consaousness 

This proposition is, as already said, itself analytical, although it 
constitutes the synthetical umty, the condition of all thought, for 
It states nothing more than that all my representations in any given 
mtuition must be subject to the condition which alone enables 
me to connect thOT, as my representation with the identical self, 
and so to unite them synthetically m one apperception, by means 
of the general expression, J think 

But this prmaple is not to be regarded as a pnnaple for evmy 
possible understandmg, but only for that understandmg by means 
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of whose pure apperception m the thought 1 am, no mamfold con- 
tent IS given ILe understandmg or mmd wbch contained the 
manifold m mtuition, m and through the act itself of its own self- 
consciousness, m other words, an understandmg by and m the 
representation of which the objects of the representation should at 
the same time emst, would not require a speaal act of synthesis 
of the manifold as the condition of the umty of its consciousness, an 
act of which the human understandmg, which thinks only and 
cannot intmte, has absolute need But this pnnaple is the first 
■pnnapU of all the operations of our understandmg, so that we 
cannot form the least conception of any other possible understand- 
ing, either of one such as should be itself mtuition, or possess 
a sensuous intuition, but with forms different from those of space 
and time 



It IS by means of the transcendental umty of apperception 
that all the manifold given m an mtmtion is umted mto a con- 
ception of the object On this account it is called objective, and 
must be distmgiushed from the subjective umty of consaousness, 
which IS a determination of the internal sense, by means of which the 
said mamfold m intuition is given empincsJly to be so umted 
Whether I can be empirically consaous of the mamfold as co- 
existent or as successive, depends upon circumstances, or empmcal 
conditions Hence the empmcal umty of consaousness by means 
of assoaation of representations, itself relates to a phenomenal 
world, and is wholly contingent On the contrary, the pure form 
of mtmtion m time, merely as an mtmtion, which contams a given 
manifold, is subject to the ongmal umty of consaousness, and that 
solely by means of the necessary relation of the manifold m mtmtion 
to the I thmfi, consequently by means of the pure synthesis of the 
understandmg, which hes a priori at the foundation of all empirical 
synthesis The transcendental umty of apperception is altme 
objKrtively vahd, the empmcal which we do not consider in this 
essay, and which is merely a umty deduced from the former under 
cgiven conditions in concreto, possesses only subjectiw vahity 
One person connects the notion conveyed m a word with one thmg, 
another with another thmg, and the unity of consaousness m that 
which IS empmcal, is, m relation to that which is given by expenence, 
not necessarily and universally vahd 
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§iS 

Tht Logical Form of all Judgments consists in tlie Objective Unity of 
Apperception of the Conuptions contained therein 

I could never satisfy myself with the definition which logicians 
give of a judgment It is, according to them, the representation 
of a relation between two conceptions I shall not dwell here on 
the faultiness of this defimbon, m that it suits only for categorical 
and not for hypothebcal or disjunctive judgments, these latter 
containmg a relabon not of conceptions but of judgments them- 
selves— o blunder from which many ctnl results have followed ^ 
It IS more important for our present purpose to observe, that this 
definition does not determme m what the said relation consists 

But if I invesbgate more close! j the relabon of giien cognitions 
in every judgment, and disbn^ish it, as belonging to the under- 
standing, from the relation which is produced acconimg to laws of 
the reproductive imagination ^which has only subjective validity), 
I find that a judgment is nothing but the mode of bnnging given 
cogmtions under the objective unity of apperception This is 
plain from our use of the term of relation ts in judgments, m order 
to distuiguish the objective umty of given representations from the 
subjective umty For this term indicates the relation of these 
representations to the onginal apperception, and also their neeessary 
unity, even although the judgment is empirical, therefore contm- 
gcnt, as m the judgment 'All bodies are heavy ’ I do not mean 
by this, that these representations do necessarily belong to each 
other in empincal intuition, but that by means of the necessary unity 
of apperception they belong to each other m the synthesis of 
intuitions, that is to say, they belong to each other accordmg to 
pnnaples of the objective determination of all our representa- 
tions, m so far as cogmtion can arise from them, these pnnaples 
being all deduced from the mam pnnaple of the transcendental 
umty of apperception In this way alone can there ansc from this 
relation a. judgment, that is, a relation which has objedbvc validity, 
and IS perfectly distinct from that relation of the very same 
representations which has only subjective vahdity — a relation, to 
wit, w hich 15 produced according to laws of association According 

1 The tedious doctrine of the four s> llogistic figures concerns only catcgoncal 
syllogisms, and although it is nothing moro than an ortifico by surreptitiously 
introducing immcdlAc conclusions [coiaejuenUae immcdiatae) among the 
premises oi a pure syllogism, to give nse to an appearance of more modes of 
drawing a conclusion than that in the first figure, the artifice wouid not have 
had much success, had not its authors succeeded in bringmg eategotfcal 
judgments into excIusK e respect, as tho^c to which all others must be referred 

■' g 
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to these laws, I could only say 'When I hold in my, hand or 
carry a body, I feel an impression of weight,’ but I could n6t say 
‘It, the body, is heavy, ’ for this is tantamount to saymg both these 
representations are conjomed m the object, that is, without dis- 
tinction as to the condition of the subject, and do not merely 
stand together m my perception, however frequently the perceptive 
act may be repeated 


§i6 

All Sensuous Intuitions are subject to the Categories, as Conditions 
under which alone the manifold Content of them can he* united in 
one Consciousness 

y The manifold content given m a sensuous mtmtion comes 
necessarily under the ongmal synthetical umty of apperception, 
because hereby alone is the unity of mtmtion possible (§ 13) 
But that act of the understandmg, by which the manifold content 
of given representations (whether mtmtions or conceptions) is 
brought under one apperception, is the logical function of judgments 
(§ 15) All the manifold, therefore, m so far as it is given m one 
empincal mtmtion, is determined m relation to one of the logical 
functions of judgment, by means of which it is brought mto umon 
m one consaousness Now the categones are nothmg else than 
these functions of judgment, so far as the manifold m a given 
intuition IS determmed m relation to them (§ p) Consequently, 
the mamfold m a given mtmtion is necessarily subject to the 
categones of the understandmg 


§17 

Observation 

The mamfold m an mtmtion, which I call mme, is represented 
by means of the synthesis of the undferstandmg, as belongmg to 
the necessanr umty of self-consciousness, and this takes place by 
means of thh category^ The category mdicates accordmglj^, that 
the empincal consaousness of a given manifold m an mtmtion is 
subject to a pure self-consaousness a priori, m the same manner 
as *an empincal mtmtion is subject to a pure sensuous mtmtion, 
which IS also a priori In the above proposition, then, hes the 
begmnmg of a deduction of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standmg (Now, as the categones have their ongm m the under- 

iThe proof of this rests on the represented umly 0/ vtiMhon, by of 
which an object is given, and which always includes in itelf ® 
manifold to be intnlted, and also the relation of this latter to unity of 
apperception 
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standing^one, independently of sensibility, I must m my deduction 
make kbstraction of the mode m which the manifold of an empincai 
mtmtion is given, m order to fix my attention exclusively on the 
unity which is brought by the understandmg mto the mtmtion by 
means of the category^ In what follows (§ 22), it will be shown 
from the mode m which the empirical mtmtion is given m the 
faculty of sensibflity, that the unity which belongs to it is no other 
than that which the category (accordmg to § 16) imposes on the 
manifold m a given mtmtion, and thus its o fnon vahdity m regard 
to all objects of sense bemg estabhshed, the purpose of our deduction 
be ffllly attained 

But there is one thmg m the above demonstration, of uhich I 
could not make abstraction, namely, that the manifold to be 
mtuited must be given previously to the synthesis of the under- 
standmg, and.mdcpendently of it How this takes place remains 
here undetemuned For if I cogitate an understandmg whidi 
was Itself mtmtive (as, for example, a divme understandmg which 
should not represent given objects, but by whose representation 
the objects themselves should be given or produced), the categones 
would possess no signification m relation to such a faculty of 
cogmtion They are merely rules for an understandmg, whose 
whole power consists m thought, that is, m the act of submittmg 
the synthesis of the manifold which 15 presented to it m mtuition 
from a very dificrent quarter, to the umty of apperception, a 
faculty, therefore, which co^zes nothmg per se, but only connects 
and arranges the matenal of cogmtion, the mtmtion, namelj, 
which must be presented to it by means of the object But to 
show reasons for this peculiar character of tour understondmgs, 
that It produces unity of apperception a pnon only by means of 
categones, and a certam kmd and number therei^is as impossible 
as to explam why we are endowed with precisely so many functions 
of judgment and no more, or why time and space are the only 
forms of our mtuition 


§ 18 

In Cogmitm, tis Appltcaiton io Objects of Experience is tlie only 
legitmale use of (he Category 

To think an object and to cognize an object are by no means 
the same thmg In cogmtion there are two elements firstly, the 
conception, whereby an object is cogitoted (the rategory), and, 
secondly, the mtmtion. whereby the object is oven. For sup- 
posing that to the conception a correspondmg mtuition could not 
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be given, it would still be a thought as regards its form, but without 
any object, and no cognition of anything would be possible by means 
of it, masmuch as, so far as I knew, there existed and could east 
notlmig to which my thought could be apphed Now all mtuition 
possible to us is sensuous, consequently, our thought of an object 
by means of a pure conception of the understanding, can become 
cogmtion for us only m so far as this conception is apphed to 
objects of the senses Sensuous intuition is either pure mtuition 
(space and time) or empincal mtuition — of that which is immediately 
represented in space and tune by means of sensation as real 
Through the determination of pure mtuition we obtairf a ptm 
cogmtions of objects, as m mathematics, but only as regards their 
form as phenomena, whether there can exist thmgs which must 
be mtuited m this form is not thereby estabhshed All mathe- 
matical conceptions, therefore, are not -per se cogmtion, except m 
so far as we presuppose that there exist thmgs which can only 
be represented conformably to the form of our pure sensuous 
intuition But thmgs m space and tune are given only m so far 
as they are perceptions (representations accompamed with sensa- 
tion), therefore only by empmcal representation Consequently 
the pure conceptions of the understandmg, even when they are 
applied to mtmtions a prton (as m mathematics), produce cogmtion 
only m so far as these (and therefore the conceptions of the under- 
standmg by means of them) can be apphed to empirical mtuiboiis 
^Consequently the categories do not, even by means of pure intuition, 
afiord us any cogmtion of thmgs, they can only do so m so far as 
they can be apphed to empincal mtuition That is to say, the 
categones serve only to render empincal cogmtion possible But 
this IS what we call expenence Consequently, m cogmtion, their 
apphcation to objects of expenence is the only legitimate use of 
the categones 3 

§19 

The foregoing proposition is of the utmost importance, for it 
detenmnes the limits of the exercise of the pure concepUons of 
the understandmg m regard to objects, just as transcendmtal 
aesthetic detenmned the limits of the exercise of the pure form 
of our sensuous mtuition Space and time, as conditions of m 
possibihty of the presentation of objects to us,flre vaUd no further 
than for objects of sense, consequently, only for expenmce 
Beyond these hunts they represent to us nothmg, for they belong 
only to sense, and have no reahty apart from it The pure con- 
ceptions of the understandmg are free from this limitation, and 
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extend to objects of mtuition in general^ be the intuition like or 
unlike to*oui5, provided only it be sensuous^ and not intellectual 
But this extension of conceptions beyond the range of our intuition 
IS of no advantage, for they are then mere empty conceptions of 
objects, as to the possibOity or unpossibihty of the existence of 
which they furnish us with no means of discovery They are 
mere forms of thought, without objective reahty, because we have 
no mtuition to whi^ the synthetical unity of apperception, which 
alone the categories contam, could be apphed, for the purpose of 
determuung an object Our sensuous and empmcal mtmtion can 
alone give them significance and meanmg 
v^f, &en, we suppose an object of a non-sensuous mtmtion to be 
given, we can m that case represent it by all those predicates which 
are imphed m the presup^sition that nothmg appertaining to 
sensuous intuition belongs to it, for example, that it is not extended, 
or m space, that its duration is not time, that m it no change (the 
effect of the deternunations m time) is to be met with, and so on 
But It IS no proper knowledge if I merely mdicate what the mtuition 
ol the object is not, without bemg able to say what is contamed m it, 
for I have not shown the possibdity of an object to which my pure 
conception of understan^g could be apphcable, because I have 
not been able to furnish any mtmtion corresponding to it, but am 
only able to say that our mtmtion is not vahd for it But the most 
important pomt is this, that to a something of this land not one 
category can be found applicable Take, for example, the con* 
ception of substance, that is, somethmg that can exist as subject, 
but never as mere predicate, m regard to this conception I am quite 
ignorant whether there can really be anythmg to correspond to 
such a determination of thought, if empmcal mtumon did not 
afford me the occasion for its application But of this more m 
the sequel 

§ 20 

Of the Application of the Categories to Objects of the Senses in geneAl 

The pure conceptions of the understandmg apply to objects of 
mtmtion m generd, through the understandmg alone, whether the 
mtmtion be our own or some other, provided only it be sensuous, 
but are, for this very reason, mere forms of thought, by means of 
which done no determined object can be cognized The synthesis 
or conjunction of \he manifold m these conceptions relates, we 
have said, only to the umty of apperception, and is for this reason 
the ground of the possibihty of a prion cogmtion, m so far as this 
cogmtion is dependent on the understapdmg This synthesis is, 
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therefore, not merely transcendental, but also purely mtellectual 
But because a ceitam form of sensuous mtuitioa easts iif the 
a fnort which rests on the receptivity of the representative faculty 
(sensibihty), the understandmg, as a spontaneity, is able to deter- 
nune the mtemal sense by means of the diversi^ of given repre- 
sentations, conformably to the synthetical umty of apperception 
and thus to cogitate the synthetical unity of the apperception of 
the manifold of sensuous mtmtion a pnon, as the condition to which 
must necessarily be submitted all objects of human mtuition 
And m this manner the categones as mere forms of thought receive 
objective reahty, that is, apphcabon to objects which jire given 
to us m intuition, but that only as phenomena, for it is only of 
phenomena that we are capable of a pnon mtmtion 

This sjmthesis of the manifold of sensuous mtmtion, which is 
possible and necessary a pun, may be called figurative (synthesis 
specusa), m contradistmction to that which is cogitated m the 
mere category m r^rd to the manifold of an mtmtion m generd, 
and IS called connection or conjunction of the understanding 
(synthesis tnielleaualis) Both are transcendental, not merely 
b^use they themselves precede a pton all expenence, but also 
because they form the basis for the possibihty of other cogmbon 
a pton 

But the figurative synthesis, when it has relation only to the 
ongmally synthetical umty of apperception, that is to the transcen- 
dental umty cogitated m the categones, must, to be distmguished 
from the purely mtellectual conjunction, be entitled the transcen- 
denUd synthesis of tmagtnaiion^ Imagination is the faculty oi 
representmg an object even without its presence m mtmtion 
Now, as all our mtmtion is sensuous, nnagmation, by reason of the 
subjective condition under which alone it can give a correspondmg 
mtmtion to the conceptions of the understandmg, belongs to 
sensibihty But m so far as the synthesis of the imagmation is an 
apt of spontaneity, which is detemnnative, and not, like sense, 
merely detennmable, and which is consequently able to detenmne 
sense a pnon, according to its form, conformably to the umty of 
apperception, m so far is the imagmation a faculty of determmmg 
senpibihty a pnon, and its synthesis of mtmtions accordmg to the 
categones must be the transcendental synthesis of the imagmation. 
It is an operation of the understandmg on sensibihty, and the first 
apphcation of the understandmg to objects of possible mtmtion, 
and at the same time the basis for the exercise of ^e other functions 
oithat faculty As figurative, it is distmgmshed from the merely 
’ 1 See note on page 53 
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intellectual synthesis, which is produced by the understanding 
alone, without the aid of imagination Now, m so far as unagma- 
tion IS spontaneity, I sometimes call it also the produetm imagina- 
tion, and distmgmsh it from the reproducttve, the synthesis of which 
IS subject entirely to empincal laws, those of association, namely, 
and which, therefore, contnbutes nothmg to the explanation of the 
possibihty of a pnon cogmtion, and for this reason belongs not to 
transcendental philosophy, but to psychology 


We haye now arrived at the proper place for explaining the 
paradox, which must have struck every one m our exposition of the 
mtemal sense (§ 6), namely — how this sense represents us to our 
own consaousness, only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are 
m ourselves, because, to wit, we mtmte ourselves only as we are 
mwardly afiected Now this appears to be contradictory, inasmuch 
as we thus stand m a passive ration to ourselves, and therefore 
m the systems of psychology, the mtemal sense is commonly held 
to be one with the faculty of apperception, while we, on the contrary, 
carefully distmgmsh them 

That which detemunes the mtemal sense is the undcrstandmg, 
and Its ongmal power of conjoinmg the mamfold of mtmtion, that 
is, of brmgmg under an apperception (upon which rests the 
possibihty of the understandmg itself) Now, as the human under- 
standmg is not m itself a fa^ty of mtmtion, and is unable to 
exercise such a power, m order to conjom, as it were, the manifold 
of Its own mtuition, the synthesis of understandmg is, considered 
per se, nothmg but the umty of action, of which, as such, it is self- 
consaous, even apart from sensibihty, by whi^, moreover, it is 
able to determme our mtemal sense m respect of the manifold 
which may be presented to it accordmg to the form of sensuous 
mtmtion Thus, imder the name of a transcendental synthesis 
of nnagmation, the understanding exercises an activity upon the 
passive subject, whose faculty it is, and so we are nght m saymg 
that the mtemal sense is afiected thereby Apperception and its 
synthetical umty are by no means one and the same with the 
mtemal sense The former, as the source of all our synthetical 
conjunction, apphes, under the name of the categones, to the 
manifold of mtmtion m general, pnor to all sensuous mtmtion of 
objects The mteihal sense, on ^e contmry, contams merely the 
form of mtmtion, but without any synthetical conjunction of the 
manifold therem, and consequendy does not contam any detar- 
rmned mtmtion, which is possible only .thtough consaousness of 
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the determination of the manifold by the transcendental act of the 
imagmation (synthetical influence of the understandm^ on fte 
internal sense), which I have named figurative s3mthesis 

This we can indeed always perceive in ourselves We cannot 
cogitate a geometncal hne without drawing it m thought, nor a 
circle without describing it, nor represent the three dimensions ^ 
of space without drawmg three hues from the same pomt * per- 
pendicular to one another We cannot even cogitate time, unless, 
m drawmg a straight Ime (which is to serve as the external figurative 
representation of time), we fix our attention on the act of the syn- 
thesis of the manifold, whereby we detemune successiively the 
mtemal sense, and thus attend also to the succession of this deter- 
mmation Motion as an act of the subject (not as a determination 
of an object),^ consequently the synthesis of the manifold m space, 
if we make abstraction of space and attend merely to the act by 
which we detemune the internal sense accordmg to its form, is 
that which produces the conception of succession The under- 
standmg, therefore, does by no means jfind m the mtemal sense any 
such synthesis of the manifold, but produces it, m that it afiects 
this sense ^t the same tune, how [the] J who thmk is distuict from 
the I which intmtes itself (o&er modes of mtuition being cogitable 
as at least possible), and yet one and the same with this latter as 
the same subject, how, therefore, I am able to say ‘I, as an mtelli- 
gence and thinking subject, cognize myself as an object thougU, 
so far as I am, moreover, given to myself m intmtion — only, like 
other phenomena, not as I am m myself, and as considered by the 
understandmg, but merely as I appear’ — is a question that has m 
it neither more nor less difficulty than the question — ‘How can I 
be an object to myself?’ or this — ^'How J can be an object of my 
own mtuition and mtemal perceptions ’J But that sudi must be 
the fact, if we admit that space is merely a pure form of the 
phenomena of external sense, can be clearly proved by the con- 
SKleration that we cannot represent tune, which is not an object 
of external mtuition, m any other way than under the image of a 
Ime, which we draw m thought, a mode of representation without 
which we could not cognize the umty of its dimension, and also that 
werare necessitated to take our detemunation of periods of time, 

» Length, breadth, and thickness —Tr » In different planes —Tr 

’ Motion of an object m space does not belong to a puijp science, consequently 
not to geometry, because, that a thing is movable cannot be known a prton, 
Init only from espenence But moUon, considered ns the dsscftpiwn of a 
space, IS a pure act of the successive synthesis of the mamfold in external 
ijiiuitiozi by means of productive imagmation, and belongs not only to 
geometry, but even to transcendental philosophy 
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or of points of time, for all our mtemal perceptions from the changes 
which we perceive m outward things It follows that we must 
arrange the determmations of the internal sense, as phenomena m 
time, exactly m the same manner as we arrange those of the 
external senses m space And consequently, if we grant respectmg 
this latter, that by means of them we know objects only m so far 
as we are afiected externally, we must also confess, with regard 
to the mtemal sense, that by means of it we mtuite ourselves 
only as we ate mtemally affected by ourselves, m other words, as 
regards mtemal mtuition, we cognize our own subject only as 
phenomeifon, and not as it is m itsdf ^ 


§ 21 

On the other hand, m the transcendental synthesis of the 
mamfold content of representations, consequentiy m the syn- 
thetical umty of apperception, I am conscious of myself, not as 
1 appear to myself, nor as I am m myself, but only that I am 
This representation is a Thought, not an Iniutiton Now, as m 
order to cognize ourselves, m addition to the act of thmkmg, 
which subjects the manifold of every possible mtmtion to the 
unity of apperception, there is necessary a detenmnate mode of 
mtuition, whereby this manifold is given, although my own exist- 
ence IS certainly not mere phenomenon (much less mere lUusioi^, 
the determination of my existence ^ can ody take place conformabty 
to the form of the mtemal sense, accordmg to the particular mode 
m which the manifold which I conjom is given m mtemal mtmtion, 

‘ I do not see why so much difficulty should be found in adnuttmg that 
our luteniffi sense is affected by ourselves Every act of attention exemplifies 
it In such an act the understanding determines the internal sense by the 
synthetical conjunchon which it cogitates, conformably to the internal 
mtuition which corresponds to the manifold m the synthesis of the under 
standing How much the mmd is usually affected thereby every one will be 
'able to perceive in himsdf . 

'The I thmlt expresses the act of determining my own cj^tence 
existence is tiius already given by the act of consciousness, but the mode in 
which I must determme my existence, that is, the mode in which I must 
place the manifold belonong to my existence, is not thereby given. For tins 
purpose mtuition of self is required, and this intuition possesses a form mven 
a pnort, namdy, time, whliffi is seusnons, and belongs to our receptivity of 
the determinable Now, as I do not possess another Intmtlon of self wmch 
gives the dettrmtmng in me (of the spontaneity of which I am conscious), 
^or to the act of dgtenmmUon, in the same maimer as time gives the 
determmable, it is clear that I am unable to determine my own exutence as 
that of a spontaneons being, but I am only able to represent to myself the 
spontaneity of my thought, that is, of my deteimmation, and my existence 
remains ever detecmiaable in a purely sensuous manner that is to say, like 
the existence of a phenomenon But it is because of this spontaneity that 
I call myself an mtelhgmce 
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and I have therefore no knowledge of myself as I am, hot merely 
as I appear to myself CThe consaousness of self is thus very far 
from a knowledge of self, m which I do not use the categones, 
whereby I cogitate an object, by means of the conjunction of the 
manifold m one apperception In the same way as I require, in 
order to the cogmtion of an object distinct from myself, not only 
the thought of an object m general (m the category), but also an 
mtmtion by w'hich to determine that general conception, in the 
same way do I require, m order to the cogmtion of myself, not 
only the consciousness of myself or the thought that I thmk myself, 
but m addition an mtmtion of the mamfold in myself,''by which 
to determme this thought^ It is true that I emst as an mtelhgence 
which IS consaous only of its faculty of conjunction or synthesis, 
but subjected in relation to the mamfold which this mtelhgence 
has to conjom to a limitative conjunction called the mtemal sense 
My mtelhgence (that is, I) can render that conjunction or synthesis 
perteptible only according to the relations of tune, which are quite 
beyond the proper sphere of the conceptions of the understanding, 
and consequently cognize itself m respect to an mtuition (which 
cannot possibly be mtellectual) nor given by the understandm^, 
only as it appears to itself, and not as it would cogmze itsfelf, if 
Its mtmtion were mtellectual 


1 §22 

Tianscendental Deductton of the umversaUy possible employment in 
experience of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding 

In the metaphysical deduction, the apnon ongm of the categones 
was proved by Aeir complete accordance with the general logical 
functions of thought, m the transandentd deduction was eiJubited 
the possibility of the categones as a pnon cogmbons of objects of 
an mtmtion m general (§§ i6 and 17) At present we are about to 
fixplam the possibihty of cognizmg, a pnon, by means of the 
categones, *all objects which can possibly be presented to our 
senses, not, mdeed, accordmg to the form of their mtmtion, but 
accordmg to the laws of their conjunction or synthesis, and thus, 
as" It were, of prescnbmg laws to nature, and even of rendering 
nature possible For if the categones were adequate to this task, 
It would not be evident to us why everythmg-tbat is presented to 
our senses must be subject to those laws which have an 0 pnon 
pngm m the understandmg itself 

'J'rt premise, that by the term synthesis of apprehension I under- 
stand the combination Of the manifold m an empmcal mtmtion, 
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whereby ]jerception, that is, empirical consaousness of the mtuition 
(as phenomenon), is possible } 

We have a finon forms of the external and mtemal sensuous 
mtuition m the representations of space and time, and to these 
must the synthesis of apprehension of the momfold in a pheno- 
menon be always conformable, because the synthesis itself can 
only take place according to these forms But s pace an d time are 
not mer^ f orms of sen suous mtuitio n, but mUiiltpns themselves 
(which contain a maniffil3J^*and therefore contain a pnon the 
determination of the unify of this manifold ^ (See the Trans 
AesHielic'f Therefore is unify of the qmihests of the marafold 
mthout or within us, consequently also a conjunction to which all 
that IS to be represented as determmed m space or tune must corre- 
spond, gi\en a priori along with (not m) these intuitions, as the 
condition of the synthesis of all apprehension of them But this 
synthetical unity can be no other than that of the conjunction of 
the manifold of a gi\en intuition m general, m a pnmiuve act of 
consaousness, according to the categones, but applied to our 
sensuous mtuition Consequently all synthesis, whereby alone is 
c\en perception possible, is subject to the categories And, os 
expenence is cogmtion by means of conjomed perceptions, the 
categories are conditions of the possibility of cxpcncnce, and ate 
therefore valid a prion for all objects of cxpcnence 


^Vhen, then, for example, I make the cmpincal mtuiUon of a 
house by apprehension of the manifold contamed therein into a 
perception, the necessary unify of space and of my external sensuous 
intuition hes at the foundation of tins act, and I, os it ucre, draw 
the form of the house conformably to this synthetical unity of the 
manifold m space But this very synthetical umty remains, even 
when I abstract the form of space, and has its scat m the under- 
standing, and IS m fact the category of the synthesis 0^ the homo- 
geneous m an mtuition, that is to say, the category of guanitfy, 

> Space cepresented ns an objea (as geometry really requires it to be) contains 
more than toe mere form of the Intuition, naincli, a combination of the manl 
foid giscn according to the form of sensibiiit} into a representation that «m 
be intuited, so that the /arm of the intmlion gives ns merely the manifold, but 
tbc/armaltnluidoii gives iimtv ol representation In the Acstbctic 1 regarded 
this umty as bclonring entireiy to scnsiblbty, for tbo purpose of inducting 
that It antcecdcs all coiiccptions although it presupposes a synthesis which 
docs not belong to sense, through which alone, however, all our conceptions 
of space and time are possible Tor as bj means of this umty alone (the 
understanding determining the sensibility) space and time are given ns IntuT 
tions, it follows that the unity of this intuition a priori belongs to space and 
time, and not to the conception of the undecstahalng (§ 20J 
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to whfch the aforesaid synthesis of apprehension, that is, the 
perception, must be completely conformable ^ * 

To take another example, when I perceive the freezmg of water, 

I apprehend two states (fluidity and sohdity), which, as such, ! 
stand toward each other mutually m a relation of time But in 
the time, which I place as an internal mtmtion, at the foundation 
of this phenomenon, I represent to myself synthetical umty of the 
mamfold, without which the aforesaid relation could not he given m 
an mtuition as determined (m regard to the succession of time) Now 
this synthetical umty, as the a priori condition under which I 
conjoin the manifold of an mtmtion, is, if I make abstraction of 
the permanent form of my mtemal mtmtion (that is to say, of 
time), the category of cause, by means of which, when applied to 
my sensibihty, 1 determine everything that occurs according to relations 
of time Consequently apprehension m such an event, and the event 
Itself, as far as regards the possibihty of its perception, stands 
under the conception of the relation of cause and effect and so in 
all other cases 


yCategones are conceptions which prescribe laws a prion to 
phenomena, consequently to nature as the complex of all pheno- 
mena {natura materiaUter spedatd) And now the question anses 
— ^masmuch as these categones are not denved from nature, and 
do not regulate themselves according to her as their model (for in 
that case they would be empmcal) — how it is conceivable that 
nature must regulate herself accordmg to them, m other words, 
how the categones can determme a pnori the synthesis of the 
manifold of nature, and yet not denve their ongm from her The 
following IS the solution of this emgma 
(it IS not m the least more difficult to conceive how the laws of 
the phenomena of nature must harmonize with the understanding 
and with its a prion form— that is, its faculty of conjoinmg the 
manifold— fhan it is to understand how the phenomena themselves 
must correspond with the a pnort form of our sensuous mtmtion 
For laws do not exist m the phenomena any more than the pheno- 
n\pna exist as thmgs m themselves Laws do not exist except 
by relation to the subject m which the phenomena mhere, m so 
far as it possesses understanding, just as phenomena have no 
1 In this manner it is prdved, that the synthesis o^app^ehens^on, which is 
empmcal, must necessanly be eonfoimaWe to the synthesis of appercepUM, 
whmh IS mteUectual, and contamed a pnon in the category It is one “d 
fte same spontaneity which at one tune, under the name of 
another under that of understanding, produces conjunction in the manifold 
of mtuition ' 
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III 


existence^ except by relation to the same existing subject in so far 
as it has senses ) To thmgs as things m themselves^ conformability 
to law must necessarily belong mdependently of an understandmg 
to*cognize them But phenomena are only representatidns of 
things nhich are utterly unknown m respect to what they are m 
themselves But as mere representations, they stand under no 
law of conjunction except that which the conjoming faculty 
prescnbes Now that which conjoins the manifold of sensuous 
intuition IS imagination, a mentd act to which understandmg 
contnbutes umty of mtellectual synthesis, and sensibility, mani- 
foldness of apprehension Now as all possible perception depends 
on the synthesis of apprehension, and this empincal synthesis 
Itself on the transcendental, consequently on the categories, it is 
evident that all possible perceptions, and therefore everj^mg 
that can attain to empincal consaousness, that is, all phenomena 
of nature, must, as regards their conjunction, be subject to the 
categones And nature (considered merely as nature m general) 
IS dependent on them as the ongmal ground of her necessary 
confonnabihty to law (as natura foniuUter spectaia) But the 
pure faculty (of the understanding) of prescnbmg laws o pnon to 
phenomena by means of mere categones, is not competent to 
enounce other or more laws than those on which a nature in general, 
as a conformability to law of phenomena of space and time, depends 
Particular laws, masrauch as they concern empincally determined 
phenomena, cannot be entirely deduced from pure laws, although 
they all stand under them Expenence must be superadded m 
order to know these particular laws, but in re^rd to expenence 
m general, and evet^hmg that can be cognized as an object 
thereof, these a priori laws are our only rule and guide 

^^§23 

Result of this Deduction of the Conceptions oj the Understanding 

We cannot think any object except by means of the categones, 
we cannot cognize any thought except by means of mtuitions 
corresponding to these conceptions Now all our intuitions are 
sensuous, and our cogmtion, in so far os the object of it is given, 
IS empincal But empincal cognition is expenence, consequently 
no a priori cognition is possible for us, except of objects of possible 
experience'^ 

> Lest my readers should stumble at this assertion, and the conclusions that 
may be too rashly drawn from it, 1 must remind them that the categones <n 
the act oJ Ihouela are by no means limited by the conditions of our sensuous 
intuition, but nave an unbounded sphere of actfon It is only the cognition 
r9” 
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But this co^tioiij which is limited to objects of eiqimence, is 
not for that reason denved entirely from experience, but-*-and 
this IS asserted of the pure mtuitions and the pure conceptions of 
the understandmg— there are, unquestionably, elements of cogm- 
tion, which exist m the mmd a pnon Now there are only two 
ways m which a necessary harmony of experience with the concep- 
tions of its objects can be cogitated Either e\penence makes 
these conceptions possible, or the conceptions make expenence 
possible Die former of these statements will not hold good with 
respect to the categones (nor m regard to pure sensuous^mtuition), 
for they are a pnori conceptions, and therefore inde^ndent of 
expenence The assertion of an empincal ongm would attnbute 
to them a sort of gauraiio aequtvoca. Consequently, nothmg 
remains but to adopt the second alternative (which presents us 
with a system, as it were, of the Eptgenests of pure reason), namely, 
that on the part of the understandmg the categones do contain 
the grounds of the possibility of all expenence But with respect 
to the questions how they make expenence possible, and what are 
the pnnciples of the possibihty thereof with which they present us 
m their application to phenomena, the foUowmg section on the 
transcendental exercise of the faculty of judgment will mform 
the reader 

It IS quite possible that someone may propose a species of 
prefomatton-system of pure reason-Ma midme way between the 
two— to wit, that the categones ate neither mnate and first a 
prtdn pnnaples of cognition, nor denved from expenence, but 
are merely subjective apti tudes for thought implanted m us 
ContemporaneoUdy wi^our existence, whni^were so_ ordered and 
dis'posed biy'our Creator,, that tor exerasfe ^ilectlyTiarmonizes 
mth the laws of nature which regulate ei^enmce Now, not to 
mention" that with su^ an hypddiesis it is impossible to say at 
what pomt we must stop m the employment of predetemmed 
ffptitudes, the fact that the categones would m this case entirely 
lose that (iaiacter of necessity which ts essentially mvolved m 
the very conception of them, is a Conclusive objection to it The 
conception of cause, for example, which expresses the necessity of 
ad effect under a presupposed condition, would be false, if it 
tested only upon such an arbitrary subjective necessity of umting 


of the object of thought, the determining of the object, fi-hich requwes lotion 
In the absence of mtvution, oui thought of an object may sM have ^e 
Useful consequences in regard to the esenase of reason w the subject But 
US this exerdse of reason is not always directed on the detennmaum of tne 
object, m other words, on cqgmtion thereof, but also on the detenninanon ot 
the subject and its vohfion, I do not intend to treat oJ it in this place 
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certain empincal representations according to such a rule of 
relation • I could not then say — ‘The effect is connected with its 
cause in the object (that is, necessarily),’ but only, ‘I am so 
constituted that I can think this representation as so connected, 
and not otherwise ’ Now this is just what the sceptic wants For 
in this case, all our knowledge, dependmg on the supposed objective 
vahdity of our judgment, is nothing but mere illusion, nor would 
there be wanting people who would deny any such subjective 
necessity m respect to themselves, though they must feel it At 
all events, we could not dispute with any one on that which merely 
depends on the manner m which his subject is organized 

Short mao of the above Dedttaton 

The foregomg deduction is an eiqiosition of the pure conceptions 
of the understandmg (and with them of all theoretical a prion 
cogmtion), as pnnaples of the possibihty of expenence, but of 
expenence as the determination of all phenomena m space and 
time in genenU—oi expenence, finally, from the pnnciple of the 
original synthetical unity of apperception, as the form of the 
understandmg m relation to time and space as ongmal forms of 
sensibihty 

I consider the division by paragraphs to be necessary only up 
to this point, because we had to treat of the elementary conceptions 
As we now proceed to the exposition of the employment of these, I 
shall not designate the chapters m this manner any further 


TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 
BOOK II 

ANALYTIC OF PRINaPLES 

Genepal logic IS constructed upon a plan which comades exactly 
with the division of the higher faculties of cogmtion These are. 
Understanding, Judgment, and Reason This saence, accordmgly, 
treats m its analytic of Conceptions, Judgments, and Conclusions m 
exact correspondence with the functions and order of those mental 
powers whici we include generally under the genenc denoimnation 
of understandmg 

As this merely formal logic makes abstraction of all content*of 
cogmtion, whether pur6 or empincal, and occupies itself with the 
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mere form of thought (discursive cogmtion), it must contam m 
Its analytic a canon for reason For the form of reason has its 
law, which, without takmg mto consideration the particular nature 
of the cogmtion about which it is employed, can be discovered 
a pnon, by the simple analysis of the action of reason mto its 
momenta 

Transcendental logic, limited as it is to a determmate content, 
that of pure a pnon cognitions, to wit, cannot mutate general 
logic m this division For it is evident that the transcendentd 
employmetU of reason is not objectively vahd, and therefore does 
not belong to the logic of truth (that is, to analytic), but^as a logic 
of illusion, occupies a particolar department m the scholastic 
system under the name of transcendental Dialectic 
./Understandmg and judgment accordmgly possess m transcen- 
dental logic a canon of objectively vahd, and therefore true exercise, 
and are comprehended m the analyticd department of that logic 
But reason, m her endeavours to amve by a pnon means at some 
true statement concemmg objects, and to extend cogmtion beyond 
the bounds of possible expenence, is altogether dialectic, and her 
illusory assertions cannot be constructed mto a canon such as an 
analytic ought to contam 

Accordmgly, the analytic of prmaples will be merely a canon 
for the faculty of judgment, for the instruction of this faculty in 
Its apphcation to phenomena of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standmg, which contam the necessary condition for the estabhsh- 
ment of a pnon laws On this account, although the subject of 
the foUowmg chapters is the espeaal pnnciples of understanding, 
I shall make use of the term ‘Doctnne of the faculty of judgment,’ 
m order to define more particularly my present purpose 

INTRODUCTION 

^OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL FACULTY OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL 

If understandmg m general be defined as the faculty of laws or 
rules, the faculty of judgment may be termed the faculty of 
subsumption under these ^es, that is, of distmgmshmg whether 
this or that does or does not stand under a given rule (casus datae 
legis) General logic contains no directions or precepts for the 
faculty of judgment, nor can it contain any such For as it makes 
abstraction of all content of cognition, no duty Ss left for it, except 
that of exposmg analytically the mere form of cogmtion m con- 
ceptions, judgments, and conclusions, and of thereby estabhshmg 
formal rules for all exercise of the understandmg Now if this 
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logic mslied to give some general direction how we should subsume 
under these rule^, that is, how we should distmguish whether this 
or that did or did not stand under them, this again could not be 
done otherwise than by means of a rule But this rule, precisely 
because it is a rule, requires for itself direction from the faculty 
of judgment Thus, it is evident that the understandmg is 
capable of bemg instructed by rules, but that the judgment is a 
pecuhar talent, which does not, and cannot require tuition, but 
only exerase This facultj' is therefore the speafic quahty of 
the so-called mother mt, the want of which no scholastic disciphne 
can compensate For although education may furnish, and, as it 
were, en|iaft upon a hmited understandmg rules borrowed from 
other minds, yet the power of emplojnng these rules correctly 
must belong to the pupil himself, and no rule which we can prescribe 
to him wi^ this purpose is, m the absence or dcfiaency of this 
gift of nature, secure from misuse^ A physiaan therefore, a 
judge or a statesman, may have m his head many admirable 
pathological, jundical, or pohbcal rules, m a degree that may 
enable him to be a profound teacher m his particular saence, and 
yet m the application of these rules he may very possibly blunder 
—either because he is wantmg in natural judgment (though not in 
understandmg), and whilst he can comprehend lie general tn 
abstracto, carmot distinguish whether a particular case m conereto 
ought to rank under the former, or because his faculty of judgment 
has not been suffioently exercised by examples and real practice 
Indeed, the grand and only use of examples, is to sharpen the 
judgment For as regards the correctness and preasion of the 
insight of the undentanding, examples are commonly mjunous 
rather than otherwise, because, as casiis tn itrmtms, they seldom 
adequately fulfil the conditions of the rule Besides, they often 
weaken the pon er of our understandmg to apprehend rules or laws 
m their universahty, independently of particular circumstances 0^ 
experience, and hence, accustom us to employ them more as 
formulae than as prmaples Examples are thus the go-cart of 
the judgment, nhi^ he who is naturally defiaent m that faculty, 

r nnot afford to dispense with , 

But although general logic cannot give directions to the faculty 
of judgment, the case is very difierent as regards transcendental 
> Deficiency m judgment is properly that which is called stupidity, and for 
such a falling we Know no remedy A dull or narrow minded person, to whom 
nothing IS wanting but a proper degree of understanding, may be improved 
by tuibon, even so far os to deserve the epithet of teamed But as su«h 
persons frequently labour under a deficiency in the faculty of judgment, it is 
not uncommon to find men extremely learned who in the application of their 
science betray to a lamentable degree this irremediable want 
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logic, insomuch that it appears to be the espeaal duty of latter 
to secure and direct, by means of determinate rules, the faculty 
of judgment m the employment of the pure understanding For, 
as a doctrme, that is, as an endeavour to enlarge the sphere of the 
understandmg m regard to pure a pnori cogmtions, philosophy is 
worse than useless, since from all the attempts hitherto made, 
httle or no ground has been gamed But, as a cntique, m order 
to guard agamst the mistakes of the faculty of judgment Qapsiu 
judiai) m the employment of the few pure conceptions of the 
understanding which we possess, although its use is m this case 
purely negative, philosophy is called upon to apply all its*acutenes 5 
and penetration 

But transcendental philosophy has this pecuhanty, that besides 
mdicatmg the rule, or rather the general condition for rules, which 
IS given m the pure conception of the understandmg, it can, at the 
same time, mdicate a pnort the case to which the rule must be 
apphed The cause of the supenonty which, m this respect, 
transcendental philosophy possesses above all other sciences except 
mathematics, hes m this it treats of conceptions which must 
relate apnon to their objects, whose objective v^dity consequently 
cannot be demonstrated a posimm, and is, at the same tune, 
under the obhgation of presentmg m general but suffiaent tests, 
the conditions under which objects can be given m harmony with 
those conceptions, otherwise they would be mere logical forms, 
without content, and not pure conceptions of the understandmg 

Our transcendental doctrme of the faculty of judgment will 
contam two chapters The first will treat of the sensuous condition 
under which alone pure conceptions of the understanding can be 
employed — ^that is, of the schematism of the pure understandmg 
The second will treat of those synthetical judgments which are 
denved a pnon from pure conceptions of the understandmg under 
|hose conditions, and which he a pnon at the foundation of all 
other cogniitions, that is to say, it will treat of the pnnciples of 
the pure understandmg 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 
JUDGMENT 

Or, Analytic of Principles 
CHAPTER I 

Of the Schematism of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding 

In all su]}suinptions of an object under a conception, the repre- 
sentation of the object must be homogeneous with the conception, 
m other words, the conception must contam that which is repre- 
sented m the object to be subsumed under it For this is the 
meanmg of the eicpression An object is contamed under a concep- 
tion Thus the empincal conception of a plate is homogeneous 
with the pure geometrical conception of a ctrde, inasmuch as the 
toundness which is cogitated m the former is mtmted m the latter 
But pure conceptions of the understanding, when compared 
with empincal mtuitions, or even with sensuous mtmtions m 
general, are quite heterogeneous, and never can be discovered m 
any mtuition How then is the subsumption of the latter under the 
former, and consequently the apphcation of the categones to 
phenomena, possible? — ^For it is impossible to say, for example 
Causahty can be intuited through the senses, and is contamed m 
the phenomenon — ^This natural and important question forms the 
real cause of the necessity of a transcendents doctrme of the 
faculty of judgment, with the purpose, to wit, of showmg how 
pure conceptions of the understandmg can be applied to phenomena 
In SI other sciences, where the conceptions by which the object 
IS thought m the general are not so different and heterogeneous 
from those which represent the object in concreto — as it is given. 
It is quite unnecessary to institute any speaS inquiries concemmg 
the apphcation of the former to the latter 
Now It IS qmte dear that there must be some thud thmg, 
which on the one side is homogeneous with the category, and with 
the phenomenon on the other, and so makes the apphcation*of 
the former to the latter possible This mediating representation 
must be pure (without any empincal content), and yet must on 
the one side be intSlectual, on the other sensuous Such a repre- 
sentation IS the transcendental schema 
The conception of the understandmg contains pure synthetical 
umty of the manifold m general Time, as the formal condition 
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of the manifold of the internal sense, consequently of the con- 
junction of all representations, contains a prim a manifCld in the 
pure intuition Now a transcendental determmation of tune is 
so far homogeneous with the category, which constitutes the unity 
thereof, that it is umversal, and rests upon a rule a priori On 
the other hand, it is so far homogeneous with the phenomenon, 
masmuch as time is contamed in every empirical representation 
of the manifold Thus an apphcation of the category to p hfi nnmpnp 
becomes possible, by means of the transcendental determnation 
of time, which, as the schema of the conceptions of the under- 
standmg, mediates the subsumption of the latter under the former 
After what has been proved m our deduction of the categories, 
no one, it is to be hoped, can hesitate as to the proper decision of 
the question, whether the employment of these pure conceptions 
of the understandmg ought to be merely empmcal or also transcen- 
dental, m other words, whether the categones, as conditions of a 
possible eicpenence, relate o pnon solely to phenomena, or whether, 
as conditions of the possibihty of thmgs m general, their apphcation 
can be extended to objects as thmgs m themselves For we have 
there seen that conceptions are qmte impossible, and utterly without 
sigmfication, unless either to them, or at least to the elements of 
which they consist, an object be given, and that, consequently, 
they cannot possibly apply to objects as thmgs m themselves 
without regard to the question whether and how these may be 
given to us, and further, that the only manner m which objects 
can be given to us, is by means of the modification of our sensibihty , 
and finally, that pure a pnon concepbons, m addition to the func- 
tion of the understanding m the category, must contam a pnon 
formal conditions of sensibdity (of me mtemal sense, namely), 
which agam contam the general condition under which alone the 
category can be apphed to any object This formal and pure 
condition of sensibihty, to which the conception of the under- 
ctandmg is restricted m its employment, we shall name the sdmta 
of the conception of the understandmg, and the procedure of the 
imderstandmg with these schemata we shall call the Schematism 
of the pure understandmg ' 

The Schema is, m itself, always a mere product of the imagma- 
tion^ But as the synthesis of imagmation has for its aim no 
smgle mtmtion, but merely umty m the detenrunation of sensibility, 
the schema is dearly distmguishable from the image Thus, if I 
place five pomts one after another this is an image of the 

rfumber five On the other hand, if, I only think a number m 
* See note at page 53 — Tr 
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general, which may be either five or a hundred, this thought is 
rather tTie representation of a method of representmg in an image 
a sum (e g a thousand) in conformity with a conception, than 
the image itself, an image which I should find some httle difficulty 
in reviewmg, and comparing with the conception Now thi 
representation of a general procedure of the imagmation to present 
Its image to a conception, I call the schema of this conception 
In truth, It IS not images of objects, but schemata, which he at 
the foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions No image could 
ever be adequate to our conception of a tnangle m general For 
the generalness of the conception it never could attam to, as this 
includes under itself all triangles, whether nght-angled, acute- 
angled, etc , whilst the image would always be limited to a smgle 
part of this sphere The schema of the tnangle can exist nowhere 
else than in thought, and it mdicates a rule of the synthesis of the 
imagination m regard to pure figures m space Still less is an 
object of expenence, or an image of the object, ever adequate to 
the empmcal conception On the contrary, the conception always 
relates immediately to the schema of the imagmation, as a rule 
for the determmation of our intuition, m conformity with a certain 
general conception The conception of a dog mdicates a rule, 
accordmg to which my imagmation can delmeate the figure of a 
four-footed ammal m general, without bemg limited to any 
particular mdividual form which expenence presents to me, or 
indeed to any possible image that I can represent to myself in 
cmcreto This schematism of our understandmg m regard to 
phenomena and their mere form, is an art, hidden m the depths 
of the human soul, whose true modes of action we shall only with 
difficulty discover and unveil Thus much only can we say The 
image is a product of the empmcal faculty of the productive 
imagmation — ^the schema of sensuous conceptions (of figures m 
space, for example) is a product, and, as it were, a monogram of 
the pure imagmation a prion, whereby and according to whiSi 
images first become possible, which, however, can Be connected 
with the conception only mediately by means of the schema which 
they mdicate, and are m themselves never fully adequate to it 
On the other hand, the schema of a pure conception of the unfler- 
standmg is something that cannot be reduced mto any image — ^it 
IS nothing else than the pure synthesis expressed by the category, 
conformably to a rule of umty accordmg to conceptions It is a 
transcendental product of the imagmation, a product which 
concerns the determination of the mtemal sense, accordmg ^0 
conditions of its form (time) m respect 'to all representations, m 
*F9“ 
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so far as these representations must be conjoined a prim m one 
conception, conformably to the unity of apperception ’ 

Without entenng upon a dry and tedious analysis of the essential 
requisites of transcendental schemata of the pure conceptions of 
the understanduig, we §hall rather proceed at once to give an 
explanation of them accordmg to the order of the categones, and 
in coimection therewith 

For the external sense the pure image of all quantities {quantoruni) 
IS space, the pure image of all objects of sense m general, is time 
But the pure sdiema of qimrltty (qttaniiiaiis) as a conception of 
the understanding, is number, a representation which comprehends 
the successive addition of one to one (homogeneous quantities) 
Thus, number is nothing else than the umty of the synthesis of 
the manifold m a homogeneous mtuition, by means of my generatmg 
tune 1 itself in my apprehension of the mtuition 

Reahty, m the pure conception of the understandmg, is that 
which corresponds to a sensation m general, that, consequently, 
the conception of which mdicates a bemg (m time) Negation is 
that the conception of which represents a not-bemg (m time) 
The opposition of these two consists therefore m the difference of 
one and the same time, as a tune 6Iled or a time empty Now as 
time is only the fortn of mtmtion, consequently of objects as 
phenomena, that which m objects corresponds to sensation is the 
transcendental matter of all objects as thmgs m themselves 
{Sa^ieit, reahty) Now every sensation has a degree or quantity 
by which it can tune, that is to say, the internal sense m respect 
of the representation of an object, more or less, until it vanishes 
into nothmg (==o=negcUto) Thus there is a relation and connection 
between reahty and negation, or rhther a transition from the former 
to the latter, which i^es every reahly representable to us as a 
quantum, and the schema of a reahty as the quantity of somethmg 
m so far as it fills time, is exactly this contmuous and umform 
g&eration of the reahty m tune, as we descend m time from the 
sensation winch has a certam degree, down to the vanishmg thereof, 
or gradually ascend from negation to the quantity therepf 

The R^'hetnu. of substance is the permanence of the real m tune, 
tha? is, the representation of it as a substratum of the empmcal 
determmation of tune, a substratum which therefore remains, 
'‘whilst all^else changes (Tune passes not, bi^t in it passes the 
existence of the changeable To tune, therefore, wkch is its^ 
unchangeable and permanent, corresponds that wbch m the 

1 1 generate tune because I generate succession, namely, m. the successive 
addition of one to one — Tr ' 
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phenomenon is unchangeable m existence, that is, substance, and 
It IS onfy by it that the succession and co-existence of phenomena 
can be detennmed in regard to time ) 

Ihe schema of cause and of the causahty of a thing is the real 
which, when posited* is always followed by somethmg else It 
consists, therefore, m the succession of the mamfold, in so far as 
that succession is subjected to a rule 
The schema of commumty (reciprocity of action and reaction), 
or the reciprocal causahty of substances m respect of their accidents, 
IS the co-existence of the determinations of the one with those of 
the othey, accordmg to a general rule 
The schema of possibihty is the accordance of the synthesis of 
different representations with the conditions of time in general 
(as, for example, opposites cannot exist together at the same tune 
m the same thmg, but only after each other), and is therefore the 
determination of the representation of a thmg at any time 
The schema of reahty ^ is existence m a determmed time 
The schema of necessity is the existence of an object m all time 
It IS dear, from all tius, that the sdiema of ^e category of 
quantity contains and represents the generation (synthesis) of tune 
Itself, m the successive apprehension of an object, the schema of 
quahty the synthesis of sensation with the representation of tune, 
or the filhng up of tune, the schema of relation the relation of 
perceptions to each other m all time (that is, accordmg to a rule 
of the determmation of tune) and finally, the schema of modahty 
and Its categones, tune itself, as the correlative of the determmation 
of an object— whether it does belong to time, and how The 
schemata, therefore, are nothmg but a pnon deiermtnaUons of 
itme accordmg to rules, and these, m regard to all possible objects, 
followmg the arrangement of the categones, relate to the senes tn 
tme, the content tn time, ilu order tn itme, and finally, to the complex 
or totality tn time 

Hence it is apparent that the schematism of the understanding, 
by means of the transcendental synthesis of thw imagmation, 
amounts to nothing else than the nmty of the manifold of mtmtion 
m the mtemal sense, and thus mdirectly to the umty of appercep- 
tion, as a function correspondmg to the mtemal sense (a receptivity) 
Thus, the schemata of the pure conceptions of the understandmg 
are the true and only conditions whereby our understandmg 
receives an apphCation to objects, and consequently stgnficance 
Fmally, therefore, the categones are only capable of empincal 
use, masmuch as they serve merely to subject phenomena toathe 
* Wtrkltchlieit In the table of categories it lacalled Existence (Daseyn) — Tr 
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universal rules of synthesis, by means of an a pmn necessary 
umty (on account of the necessary umon of all conscioiiiness m 
one onginal apperception), and so to render them susceptible of a 
complete connection m one eiqienence But withm this whole of 
possible experience lie all our cognitions, and m the universal 
relation to this experience consists transcendental truth, which 
antecedes all empincal truth, and renders the latter possible 
It IS, however, evident at first sight, that although the schemata 
of sensibility are the sole agents m reahzmg the categones, they 
do, nevertheless, also restrict them, that is, they limit the categones 
by conditions which he beyond the sphere of understanding— 
namely, m sensibihty Hence the schema is properly only the 
phenomenon, or the sensuous conception of an object m harmony 
with the category (Numerus est quantitas phaenomenon ^setisaho 
reahtas phaenomenon, constans et perdurabile renim substantia 
phaenomenon — aetermtas, necessttas, phaenomena, etc ) Now, if we 
remove a restnctive condition, we thereby amphfy, it appears, 
the formerly limited conception In this way, the categones m 
their pure signification, free from all conditions of sensibility, 
ought to be vahd of things as they are, and not, as the schemata 
represent them, merely as they appear, and consequently the 
categones must have a significance far more extended, and wholly 
mdependent of all schemata In truth, there does always remam 
to the pure conceptions of the understandmg, after abstractmg 
every sensuous condition, a value and significance, which is, how- 
ever, merely logical But m this case, no object is given them, 
and therefore they have no meanmg sufficient to afford us a con- 
ception of an object The notion of substance, for example, if 
we leave out the sensuous determmation of permanence, would 
mean nothmg more than a somethmg which can be cogitated as 
subject, without the possibihty of becommg a predicate to any- 
thmg else Of this representation I can make nothing, masmuch 
aait does not mdicate to me what determmations the thmg possess^ 
which must ttus be vahd as premier subject Consequently, the 
categones, without schemata, are merely functions of the under- 
standmg for the production of conceptions, but do not represent 
anyrobject Tbs significance they denve from sensibihty, which 
at the same tune realizes the understandmg and restncts it 
f ^ Pha^omenon is here an adjective -“Tf 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF JUDGMENT 
Or, Analytic of PiuNaPLES 

CHAPTER n 

System of all Principles of the Pore Understanding 

In the foregoing chapter -we have merely considered the general 
conditions under which alone the transcendental faculty of 3udg- 
ment is Justified in usmg the pure conceptions of the understanding 
for synthetical jud^ents Our duty at present is to exhibit in 
systematic connection those judgments which the understandmg 
really produces a prton For this purpose, our table of the cate- 
gones will certainly afiord us the natural and safe guidance For 
It IS precisely the categones whose application to possible experience 
must constitute all pure a prton cognition of the understandmg, 
and the relation of which to sensibihty will, on that very account, 
present us with a complete and systematic catalogue of all the 
transcendentcd pnnaples of the use of the understandmg 
Pnnaples a pnon are so called, not merely because they contam 
m themselves the grounds of other pdgments, but also because 
they themselves are not grounded m higher and more general 
cogmtions This pecuhanty, however, does not raise them alto- 
gether above the need of a proof For although there could be 
found no higher cogmtion, and therefore no objective proof, and 
although such a principle rather serves as the foundation for all 
cogmtion of the object, this by no means hmders us from drawmg 
a proof from the subjective sources of the possibihty of the cogmtion 
of an object Such a proof is necessary, moreover, because without 
It the prmaple might be hable to the imputation of bemg a mere 
gratmtous assertion , 

In the second place, we shall bmit our mvestigations to those 
prmciples which relate to the categones For as to the prmaples 
of transcendental aesthetic, accordmg to which space and time 
are the conditions of the possibihty of thmgs as phenomena, as 
also the restnction of these prmaples, namely, that they cannot 
be appUed to objects as thmgs m themselves — ^these, of course,, 
do not fall withm tke scope of our present mquiry In like manner, 
the pnnaples of mathematical saence form no part of this system, 
because they are all drawn from mtuition, and not from the pure 
conception of the understandmg The possibihty of these pnnaples, 
however, will necessanly be considered h'ere, inasmuch as they are 
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S3mthetical judgments a prion, not mdeed for the purpose of 
provmg their accuracy and apodeictic certamty, which is un- 
necessary, but merely to render conceivable and deduce the 
possibihty of such evident a pton cognitions 
But we shall have also to speak of the pnnciple of analytical 
judgments, m opposition to synthetical judgments, which is the 
proper subject of our mquines, because this very opposition will 
free the theory of the latter from all ambiguity, and place it clearly 
before our eyes m its true nature 

System of tee PsiNaPLES of the Pdee Understating 
SECTION FIRST 

Of the Supreme Pnnaple of all Analytical Judgments 

Whatever may be the content of our cogmtion, and m whatever 
manner our cogmtion may be related to its object, the universal, 
although only negative condition of all our judgments is that 
they do not contradict themselves, otherwise these judgments 
are m themselves (even without respect to the object) nothing 
But although there may exist no contradiction m our judgment, 
it may nevertheless connect conceptions m such a manner, that 
they do not correspond to the object, or without any grounds 
either a pnon or a postenon for arnvmg at such a judgment, and 
thus, without bemg self-contradictory, a judgment may neverthe- 
less be either false or groundless 
Now, the proposition ‘No subj6rt can have a predicate that 
contradicts it,’ is called the pnnciple of contradiction, and is a 
universal but purely negative cntenon of all truth But it belongs 
to logic alone, because it is vahd of cogmtions, merely as cogmtions, 
and without respect to their content, and declares that the con- 
tipdiction entirely nullifies them We can also, however, make a 
positive use of this pnnaple, that is, not merely to banish false- 
hood and error (m so far as it rests upon contradiction), but also 
for the cognition of truth For if the judgment is analytical, be it 
aflfajmative or negative, its truth must always be recogmzable by 
means of the pnnaple of contradiction For the contrary of that 
fwhich hes and is cogitated as conception m the cogmtion of the 
object will be always properly negatived, but the conception itself 
must always be affirmed of the object, inasmuch as the contrary 
thereof would be m contradiction to the object 
We must therefore hold the ptnciple of contradiction to be the 
umversal and fully sufficient pnnaple of aU analytical cognition 
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But as a sufficient cntenon of truth, it has no further utihty or 
authon^y For the fact that no cognition can be at vanance Ynth 
this prmaple without nullifying itself, constitutes this principle 
the stTie qua non, but not the determining ground of the truth of 
our cognition As our busmess at present is properly with the 
synthetical part of our knowledge only, we shall always be on our 
guard not to transgress this inviolable prmaple, but at the same 
time not to expect from it any direct assistance m the estabhshment 
of the truth of any synthetical proposition 
There exists, however, a formula of this celebrated prmaple — a 
prmaplft merdy formiJ and entirely without content — which 
contains a syniiiesis that has been madvertently and qmte un- 
necessarily mixed up with it It is this ‘It is impossible for a 
thmg to be and not to be at the same time ’ Not to mention the 
superfluousness of the addition of the word impossible to mdicate 
the apodactic certamty, which ought to be self-evident from the 
proposition itself, the proposition is affected by the condition of 
time, and as it were says ‘A thmg=/ 4 , which is Bomethmg=B, 
cannot at the same time be non-B ’ But both, B as well as non-B, 
may qmte well exist m succession For example, a man who is 
young cannot at the same time be old, but the same man can 
very well be at one tune young, and at another not young, that is, 
old Now the prmaple of contradiction as a merdy logical pro- 
position must not by any means limit its apphcation merely to 
relations of time, and consequently a formula like the precedmg is 
qmte foragn to its true purpose The misunderstandmg arises m 
dus way We first of all separate a predicate of a thmg from the 
conception of the thmg, and afterwards connect with this predicate 
Its opposite, and hence do not establish any contradiction with 
the subject, but only with its predicate, whidi has been conjomed 
with the subjeet synthetically— a contradiction, moreover, which 
obtains only when the first and second predicate are afiinned m 
the same time If I say 'A man who is ignorant is not learned,’ 
the condition 'at the same tune’ must be added, fol’he who is at 
one tune ignorant, may at another be learned But if I say 
‘No Ignorant man is a learned man,’ the proposition is analytical, 
because the charactenstic ignorance is now a constituent part of 
the conception of the subject, and m this case the negative pro- 
position IS evident immedmtdy from the proposition of contradic-* 
tion, without the necessity of addmg the condition ‘at the same 
tune ’ This is the reason why I have altered the formula of this 
prmaple — an alteration which shows very dearly the nature of an 
analjrtical proposition 
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System of the PRiNOPtES of the Puke Understanding 
SECTION SECOND 

Of {he Supreme Principle of all Syniheltcd Judgmenls 

The explanation of the possibility of synthetical judgments is a 
task with which general Logic has nothing to do, mdeed she needs 
not even be acquainted with its name But m transcendental 
Logic It is the most important matter to be dealt with — ^mdeed 
the only one, if the question is of the possibihty of synthetical 
judgments a pnon, the conditions and extent of their vahdity 
For when this question is fully decided, it can reach its aim witii 
perfect ease, the dctemimation, to wit, of the extent and hmits of 
the pure understandmg 

In an analytical judgment I do not go beyond the given concep- 
tion, m order to amve at some decision respectmg it If the 
judgment is afiirmativc, I predicate of the conception only that 
which was already cogitated m it, if negative, I merely exclude 
from the conception its contrary But m synthetical judgments, 
I must go beyond the given conception, m order to cogitate, in 
relation with it, something quite different from that which was 
cogitated m it, a relation which is consequently never one either 
of identity or contradiction, and by means of which the truth or 
error of the judgment cannot be discerned merely from the judgment 
Itself 

Granted, then, that we must go out beyond a given conception, 
in order to compare it synthetically with another, a third thmg is 
necessary, m which alone the synthesis of two conceptions can 
onginate Now what is this terttum quid, that is to be the medium 
of all synthetical judgments? It is only a complex,^ m which all 
our representations are contained, the mtemal sense to wit, and 
its form a pnortt Tune 

The synth&is of our representations rests upon the imagination, 
their synthetical imity (which is requisite to a judgment), upon the 
unity of apperception In this, therefore, is to be sought the 
posSibihty of synthetical judgments, and as all three conto the 
sources of a pnon representations, the possibility of pure synthetical 
•■■judgments also, nay, they are necessary upon these grounds, it 
we are to possess a knowledge of objects, which rests solely upon 

the synthesis of representations w 

If a cogmtion is to have objective reality, that is, to relate to 

' * InbegnS 
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an object, and possess sense and meaning in respect to it, it is 
necessafy that the object be given m some wuy or another With- 
out this, our conceptions are empty, and ■we may mdeed have 
thought by means of them, but by such tbintang vre have not, 
m feet, cognized anything we have merely played with repre- 
sentation To gi'se an object, if this expression be understood 
m the sense of to present the object not mediatdy but immediatdy 
m mtmtion, means nothing else than to apply the representation 
of it to experience, be that expenence real or only possible Space 
and time themselves, pure as these conceptions are from all that 
IS empmcal, and certain as it is that they are represented fully 
a -bT ori m the mmd, would be completely without objectiie 
vahdity, and ■without sense and significance, if their necessary use 
m the objects of expenence were not shown Nay, the representa- 
tion of them IS a mere schema, that always relate to the repro- 
ductive imagmation, which calls up the objects of expenence, 
■without which they ha^ve no meanmg And so is it with all 
conceptions ■without distmction 

The possthhty of expenence is, then, that which gives objective 
reahty to all our a pnon cogmtions Now expenence depends 
upon the synthetical umty of phenomena, that is, upon a synthesis 
according to conceptions of tte object of phenomena m general, 
a synthesis without which expenence never could become know- 
ledge, but ■would be merely a rhapsody of perceptions, never fittmg 
together mto any connected text, accordmg to rules of a thoroughly 
umted (possible) consaousness, and therefore never subjected to 
the transcendental and necessarv umty of apperception Expenence 
has therefore for a foundation, a pnon prmaples of its form, that 
is to say, general rules of umty m the synthesis of phenomena, 
the objective reahty of which rules, as necessary conditions — even 
of the possibflity of expenence— can al^ways be shown m expenence 
But apart from this i^tion, a pnon synthetical propositions are 
absolutely impossible, because they have no third term, that is, 
no pure object, m which the synthetical umty caA eidubit the 
objective reahty of its conceptions 

Although, theu, respectmg space, or the forms which productive 
imagination describes therem, we do cognize much a pnon. m 
syntiietical judgments, and are really m no need of expenence 
for this purpose, such knowledge would nevertheless amouijt to' 
nothmg but a busy tnflmg with a mere chimera, were not space 
to be considered as the condUbon of the phenomena which constitute 
the material of external expenence Hence those pure synthetitd 
judgments do relate, though but mediatelv, to possible expenence. 
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or rather to the possibihty of expenence, and upon that alone is 
founded the objective vahdity of their synthesis ' 

While then, on the one hand, expenence, as empincal synthesis, 
IS the only possible mode of cogmtion which gives reahty to all 
other synthesisji on the other hand, this latter synthesis, as 
cogmtion A pnon, possesses truth, that is, accordance with its 
object, only in so far as it contains nothing more than what is 
necessary to the synthetical umly of expenence 
Accordmgly, the supreme prmciple of all synthetical judgments 
IS Every object is subject to the necessary conditions of the syn- 
thetical umty of the manifold of mtuition m a possible expenence 
A prton synthetical judgments are possible, when we apply the 
formd conditions of the a pnon mtmtion, the synthesis of the 
imagmation, and the necessary umty of that synthesis m a tran- 
-scendental apperception, to a possible cogmtion of expenence, and 
say The conditions of the possibtUty of expenence m general are 
at the same time conditions of the posstbtbiy of the objects of 
expenence, and have, for that reason, objective validity in an n 
pnon synthetical judgment 


System of the Principles of the Pore Understanding 
SECTION THIRD 

Systematic Representation of all Synthetical Pnnctples thereof 

That pimciples exist at all is to be ascnbed solely to the pure 
understandmg, which is not only the faculty of rules m regard to 
that which happens, but is even tihe source of pnnaples accordmg 
to which everythmg that can be presented to us as an object is 
necessarily subject to rules, because without such rules we never 
could attam to cogmtion of an object Even the laws of nature. 
It they are ctmtemplated as pnnaples of the empincal use of the 
understandmg, possess also a charactenstic of necessity, and we 
may therefore at least expect them to be detemuned upon grounds 
whiph are vahd a pnon and antecedent to all expenence But all 
laws of nature, without distmction, are subject to higher pnnapleS 
rOf the understandmg, masmuch as the former are merely apphca- 
tions of the latter to particular cases of expenence These higher 
pnnaples alone therefore give the conception, which contams the 
ncfessaiy condition, and, as it were, the exponent of a rule, 

1 Mental synthesis — Tr 
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expene^fe, on the other hand, gives the case which comes under 
the rule 

There is no danger of our nustakmg merely empirical pnnaples 
for prmciples of the pure understanding, or conversely, for the 
character of necessity, accordmg to conceptions which distmppish 
the latter, and the absence of this m every empincal proposition, 
how extensively vahd soever it may be, is a perfect safeguard 
agamst confounding them There are, however, pure prmciples 
a pnort, which nevertheless I should not ascnbe to the pure 
understandmg — for this reason, that they are not denved from 
pure coifteptions, but (although by the mediation of the under- 
standmg) from pure intuitions But understanding is the faculty 
of conceptions Such principles mathematical science possesses, 
but their application to experience, consequently their objective 
validity, nay the possibility of such a prtort synthetical cogmtions 
(the deduction thereof) rests entirely upon the pure understandmg 

On this account, I shall not reckon among my prmciples those 
of mathematics, though I shall mclude those upon the possibility 
and objective vahdity a fnort, of pnnaples of the mathematical 
saence, which, consequently, are to be looked upon as the prmaple 
of these, and which proceed from conceptions to intuition, and 
not from mtuition to conceptions 

In the apphcation of the pure conceptions of the understandmg 
to possible expenence, the employment of their synthesis is either 
vuttlianahcal or iynamteal, for it is directed partly on the inimtim 
alone, partly on the eststence of a phenomenon But the a prion 
conditions of mtmhon are m relation to a possible expenence 
absolutely necessary, those of the existence of objects of a possible 
empincal mtuition are'm themselves contingent Hence the 
pnnaples of the mathematical use of the categones will possess a 
diaracter of absolute necessity, that is, will be apodcictic, those, 
on the other hand, of the dynamical use, the character of an a 
prion necessity mdeed, but only under the condition of empin&l 
thought m an expenence, therefore only mediately and mdirectly 
Consequently thc^ will not possess that immediate evidence whi^ 
is peculiar to the former, although their apphcation to expenence 
does not, for that reason, lose its truth and certitude But ofthis 
point we shall be better able to judge at the conclusion of this 
system of prmapl«s * 

The table of the categones is naturally our guide to the table of 
pnnaples, because these are nothmg else than rules for the objective 
employment of the former Accordingly, all pnnaples of the pure 
understandmg are 
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1 

Axiojis of 
Intuition 

2 

AnticipaIions 

of 

Perception 

4 

Postulates of 
Empincal Thought 
m general 


3 

Analogies 

of 

Expenence 


These appellations I have chosen advisedly, m order that we 
might not lose sight of the distinctions m respect of the evidence 
and the employment of these prmciples It will, however, soon 
appear that — a fact which concerns both the evidence of these 
pnnaples, and the apnort determmation of phenomena — according 
to the categones of Quanitty and Quality (i we attend merely to 
the form of these), the pnnaples of these categones are distmguish- 
able from those of the two others, masmudi as the former are 
possessed of an mtuitive, but the latter of a merely discursive, 
though m both instances a complete oerttude I sImU therefore 
call the former nuahematical} and the latter dymmiad pimaples* 
It must be observed, however, that by these terms I mean, 311st as 
httle in the one case the pnnaples of mathematics, as those of 
general (physical) dynamics m the other I have here m view 
merely the principles of the pure understanding, m their apphcabon 
to the internal sense (without distmction of the representations 
given therem), by means of which the saences of mathematics 
and dynaimcs become possible Accordmgly, I have named these 

' MaUtematically, in the Kantian sense — Tr 

• AH combination (conjnnctio) is either compositton ^ompositw) aiannjam 
(ttixtfs) The former is the synthesis of a manifold, the parts of which do not 
necessarily belwig to otoer Fes example, the two tnang^es into wmdi 
a square is divided by a diagonal, do not necessarily belong to each othw, 
and of this kmd is the synthesis of the homogeneotts m evendhmg that can be 
mathemtdwaily considered. This synthesis can he divided into mwe ol 
aggrtgation and eoaltUon, the former of which is applied to ext^isive, the latter 
to intensive quantities The second sort of combmatioa (nexus) is the STOth^ 
of a manifdid, in so far as its parts do beloM necessarily to eaffi other, ior 
^example, the accident to a substance, or the effect to the pause Consequently 
It is a synthesis of that which though heterogeneous, is represented as connected 
a pnon This oomhiaafaon— not an arbitrary one— I entitle 
because it concerns the connection of the existence of the manifold, inis, 
agdhi, may be divided into the physical synthesis of the phenwnOTa among 
each other, and the nutaphysie^ sjTithesis, or the connection of phenomena 
a pnon in the faculty of cognition 
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pnnciples rather with reference to their application^ than their 
content,* and I shall now proceed to consider them in the order in 
which they stand in the table 


I 

Axioms of Intuition 

The pnnciple of these is All IrUuthons are Extensive Quantities 
Proof 

All phenomena contain, as regards their form, an intuition m 
space and time, which lies a prion at the foundation of all witliout 
exception Phenomena, therefore, cannot be apprehended, that 
IS, received mto empmcal consciousness otherwise than through 
the synthesis of a mamfold, through which the representations of 
a detemunate space or time are generated, that is to say, through 
the composition of the homogeneous, and the consciousness of 
the synthetical umty of this manifold (homogeneous) Now the 
consciousness of a homogeneous mamfold m mtmtion, m so far as 
thereby the representation of an object is rendered possible, is the 
conception of a quantity (quanti) Consequently, even the per- 
ception of an object as phenomenon is possible onl^ through the 
same synthetical umty of the manifold of the given sensuous 
mtuition, through which the unity of the composition of the 
homogeneous manifold m the conception of a quantity is cogitated, 
that IS to say, all phenomena are quantities, and extensive quantities, 
because as intuitions m space or time they must be represented 
by means of the same synthesis, through which space and tune 
themselves are determmed 

An extensive quantity I call that wherem the representation of 
the parts renders possible (and therefore necessarily antecedes) 
the representation of the whole I cannot represent to myself 
any hne, however small, without drawing it m thought, that is, 
without genemting from a pomt all its parts one after another, 
and m way alone producmg this intuition Precisely the 
same is the case with every, even the smallest portion of tune 
I cogitate thercm only the successive progress from one moment 
to another, and hence, by means of the d&erent portions of time 
and the addition ^if them, a determinate quantity of time is 
produced As the pure mtuition m all phenomena is either time 
or space, so is every phenomenon m its character of intuition nn 
extensive quantity, inasmuch as it can, only be cognized m our 
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apprehension by successive synthesis ^from part to part) All 
phenomena are, accordmgly, to be considered as aggregates, that 
is, as a collection of previously given parts, which is not the case 
with every sort of quantities, but only with those which are repre- 
sented and apprehended by us as extensive 
On this successive synthesis of the productive unagmation, m 
the generation of figures, is founded the mathematics of extension, 
or geometry, with its axioms, which express the conditions of 
sensuous mtuition a pnon, under which alone the schema of a 
pure conception of external mtuition can exist, for example, 
‘between two pomts only one straight hne is possible,’ ‘twp straight 
hnes cannot enclose a space,’ etc These are the axioms which 
properly relate only to quantities (quanta) as such 
But, as regards the quantity of a thmg (guanlitas), that is to 
say, the answer to the question How large is this or that object? 
although, m respect to ^s question, we have vanous propositions 
synthetical and immediately certam (tndemnsfrahba), we have, 
m the proper sense of the term, no axioms For example, the 
propositions ‘If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal,’ 
‘If equals be taken from equals, the remamders are equal,’ are 
analytical, because I am immediately consaous of the identity of 
the production of the one quantity with the production of the 
other, whereas axioms must be a jmon synthetical propositions 
On the other hand, the self-evident propositions as to the relation 
of numbers, are certainly synthetical but not umversal, like those 
of geometiy, and for this reason cannot be called axioms, but 
numencal formulae That 7+5=12 is not an analytical pro- 
position For neither m the representation of seven, not of five, 
nor of the composition of the two numbers, do I cogitate the 
number twelve (Whether I cogitate the number m the addtUon 
of both, IS not at present the question, for m the case of an analytical 
proposition, the only pomf is, whether I really cogitate the predicate 
m the representation of the subject ) But although the proposition 
is synthetical, it is nevertheless only a smgular proposition In 
so far as regard is here had merely to the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous (the umts), it cannot take place except m one manner, 
although our use of these numbers is afterwards general If I ^y 
‘A tnangle can be constructed with three hnes, any two of whi^ 
taken together are greater than the third,’ I exerase merely the 
pure function of the productive imagination, iihich may draw the 
hnes longer or shorter, and construct the angles at its pleasure 
Oq the contrary, the number seven is possible only m one mannw, 
and so is likewise the number twelve, which results from the 
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synthesis of seven and five Such propositions, then, cannot be 
termed Axioms (for m that case we should have an mfinity of these), 
but numencal formulae 

This transcendental pnnciple of the mathematics of phenomena 
greatly enlarges our a prton cogmtion For it is by this principle 
mone that pure mathematics is rendered apphcable m all its 
preasion to objects of expenence, and without it the validity of 
this apphcation would not be so self-evident, on the contrary, 
contradictions and confusions have often arisen on this Very pomt 
Phenomena are not thmgs m themselves Empirical mtmtion is 
possible enly through pure intuition (of space and tune), conse- 
quently, what geometry affirms of the latter, is mdisputaUy valid 
of the former All evasions, such as the statement that objects 
of sense do not conform to the rules of construction m space (for 
example, to the rule of the mfimte divisibihty of Imes or angles), 
must fail to the ground For, if these objections hold good. We 
deny to space, and with it to all mathematics, objective vahdity, 
and no longer know wherefore, and how far, mathematics can be 
apphed to phenomena The synthesis of spaces and times as the 
essentiBl form of all mtuition, is that whi^ renders possible the 
apprehension of a phenomenon, and therefore every external 
expenence, consequently all cogmtion of the objects of expenence, 
and whatever mathematics m its pure use proves of the former, 
must necessanly hold good of the latter All objections are but 
the ducanenes of an ill-mstructed reason, winch erroneously thinks 
to hberate the objects of sense from the formal conditions of our 
sensibihty, and represents these, although mere phenomena, as 
thmgp m themselves, presented as such to our understandmg 
But m this case, no a prton synthetical cognition of them could 
possible, consequently not through pure conceptions of space, 
and the science whi^ deternun« these conceptions, that is to 
say, geometry, would itself be impossible 

2 

AimaPATioNS of Perception 

The prmaple of these is In all phenomena the Real, that wJlich 
ts an object of sensaitan, has Intensive Quantity, thUl is, has a Degree 

Proof 

Perception is empirical consciousness, that is to say, a consaous- 
ness which contains an element of sensation Phenomena *as 
objects of perception are not pure, that isj merely formal mtuitionS, 
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like space and time, for they cannot be perceived in themselves * 
They contam, then, over and above the mtuition, the Aatenals 
for an object (through which is represented somethmg existing in 
space or time), that is to say, they contam the real of sensation, as 
a representation merely subjective, which gives us merely the 
consciousness that the subject is afiected, and wbch we refer to 
some external object Now, a gradual transition from empincal 
consciousness to pure consciousness is possible, inasmuch as the 
real in this consciousness entirely evamshes, and there remams a 
merely formal consciousness (a pnori) of the manifold m time and 
space, consequently there is possible a sjmthesis also of'the pro- 
duction of the quantity of a sensation from its commencement, 
that IS, from the pure mtmtion=o onwards, up to a certam quantity 
of the sensation Now as sensation m itself is not an objective 
representation, and m it is to be found neither the mtuition of 
space nor of time, it cannot possess any extensive quantity, and 
yet there does belong to it a quantity (and that by means of its 
apprehension, m whidi empincd consciousness can withm a certam 
time nse from nothmg=o up to its given amount), consequently 
an tnUnstve qmnitiy And thus we must ascnbe mtensive quantity, 
that IS, a degree of mfluence on sense to all objects of perception, 
in so far as this perception contains sensation 

AD cognition, by means of which I am enabled to cognize and 
detemune a pnan what belongs to empincal cogmtion, may be 
called an Anticipation, and without doubt this is the sense in 
which Epicurus employed his expression TrpoXtjiliis But as there is 
in phenomena somethmg which is never cognized apnort, which on 
this account constitutes the proper difference between pure and 
empincal cogmtion, that is to say, sensation (as the matter of 
perception), it Mows, that sensation is just that element m cogm- 
tion which cannot be at aU anticipated On the other hand, we 
mMt very weU term the pure determmatioiis m space and time, 
^ell m regard to figure as to Quantity, antiapations of pheno- 
mena, becau'Se they represent a that which may always be 
given a postman m expenence But suppose that m ewry 
sensation, as sensation m general, without any partiiml^ sensation 
beifig thought of, there existed somethmg which could be cogmzed 
a prim, this would deserve to be called antiapation m a special 
s^e-special, because it may seem surpnsm^to forestall expen- 
ence, m that which concerns the matter of experience, and win 

iTbev can be perceived only as phenomena, and some p^art oj 
alw^ ^!el^ to & whereas pure mtuibons products 

of the mind itself, and as such ate oogmred tn tIumseJves Tr 
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we can only denve from itself Yet such really is the case 
here • 

Apprehension^^ by means of sensation alone, fills only one 
moment, that is, if I do not take mto consideration a succession 
of many sensations As that m the phenomenon, the apprehension 
of which IS not a successive synthesis advancmg firom pacts to an 
entire representation, sensation has therefore no extensive quantity, 
the want of sensation m a moment of time would represent it as 
empty, consequently=o That which in the empincal mtuition 
corresponds to sensation is reahty (reahias phiunmnenori} , that 
which corresponds to the absence of it, negation=o Now every 
sensation is capable of a dimmution, so that it can decrease, and 
thus gradually disappear Therefore, between reahty m a pheno- 
menon and negation, there exists a contmuous concatenation of 
many possible mtermediate sensations, the difference of which 
from each other is always smaller than that between the given 
sensation and zero, or complete negation That is to say, the 
real m a phenomenon has uways a quantity, which however is 
not discoverable m Apprehension, masmuch as Apprehension takes 
place by means of mere sensation m one instant, and not by the 
successive synthesis of many sensations, and therefore does not 
progress from parts to the whole Consequently, it has a quantity, 
but not an extensive quantity 

Now that quantity which is apprehended only as umty, and m 
which plurahty can be represented only by approximation to 
negation=o, 1 term wtenstvt quantity Consequently, reahty m a 
phenomenon has mtensive quantity, that is, a degree If we 
consider this reality as cause (be it of sensation or of another reality 
m the phenomenon, for example, a change), we call the degree of 
reality m its character of cause a momentum, for example, the 
momentum of weight, and for this reason, that the degree only 
mdicates that quantity the apprehension of which is not successive, 
but instantaneous This, however, I touch upon only m passiqg, 
for with Causahty I have at present nothmg to do • 

Accordmgly, every sensation, consequently every reahty m 
phenomena, however small it may be, has a degree, that is, an 
mtensive quantity, which may always be lessened, and between 
reahty and negation there exists a contmuous connection of possible 
reahties, and possible smaller perceptions Every colour — ^foi* 
example, red — ^haS a degree, which, be it ever so small, is never 

> Appiehensioa is the Kanban word for perception, in the largest sense in 
which we employ that term. It is the genus which indndes under it as 
species, perception proper and sensahon prop ^ — Tr 
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the smallest^ and so is it always with heat^ the momentum of 
weight, etc. • 

Dus property of quantities, according to which no part of them 
IS the smallest possible (no part simple ^), is called their contmmty 
Space and time axe quanta conUnua, because no part of them can 
be given, without endosmg it withm boundaries (pomts and 
moments), consequently, this given part is itself a space or a time 
Space, therefore, consists only of spaces, and tune of tunes Pomts 
and moments are only boundanes, that is, the mere places or posi- 
tions of their limitation But places always presuppose mtuibons 
which are to limit or determme them, and we cannot ^conceive 
either space or time composed of constituent parts which are 
given brfore space or tune Such quantities may also be called 
fiodnng, because the synthesis (of the productive imagmation) m 
the production of these Quantities is a progression m tune, the 
contmuity of which we are accustomed to mdicate by the expression 
flowing 

All phenomena, then, are contmuous quantities, m respect both 
to mtuition and mere perception (sensation, and with it reahty) 
In the former case they axe extensive quantities, m the late, 
mtensive When the synthesis of the manifold of a phenomenon 
IS mterrupted, there re^ts merely an aggregate of several pheno- 
mena, and not properly a phenomenon as a quantity, which is not 
produced by the mere contmuation of the productive synthesis of 
a certam kmd, but by the repetition of a synthesis always ceasmg 
For example, if I call thirteen dollars a sum or quantity of money, 
I employ the term qmte correctly, inasmuch as I understand by 
thirteen dollars the value of a mark m standard silver, which is, 
to be sure, a contmuous quantity, m which no part is the smallest, 
but every part mi^t constitute a piece of money, which would 
contam material for stfll smaller pieces If, however, by the 
words thnteen dollars I understand so many corns (be their value 
u^ silver what it may), it would be qmte erroneous to use the 
expression a quantity of dollars; on the contrary, I must call them 
aggregate, that is, a number of coins And as m every number 
we must have imity as the foundation, so a phenomenon taken as 
umty IS a quantity, and as such always a contmuous quantity 
(qaantnm conitnuuni) 

c Now, seeing all phenomena, whether considered as extensw or 
mtensive, are contmuous quantities, the propo&tion ‘All c hang e 
(transition of a thmg from one state mto another) is contmuous, 
Tmght be proved here easfly, and with mathematical evidence, 
1 Snnples — Tr 
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nere it jiot that the causahty of a change hes entirely beyond the 
bounds of a transcendental philosophy, and presupposes empincal 
principles For of the possibihty of a cause ribich changes the 
condition of fhuigs, that is, which determines them to the contrary 
of a certain given state, the understanding gives us a pnon no 
knowledge, not merely because it has no msight mto the ^ssibihty 
of It (for such msight is absent m several a pnon cogmtions), but 
because the notion of change concerns only certam determinations 
of phenomena, whicli experience alone can acquamt us with, while 
their cause hes m the unchangeable But seeing that we have 
nothmg •which we could here employ but the pure fundamental 
conceptions of all possible expenence, among which of course 
nothmg empirical can be admitted, we dare not, without mjurmg 
the unity of our system, anticipate general physical science, which 
IS built upon certain fundamental experiences 

Nevertheless, we are m no want of proofs of the great mfluence 
which the pimciple above developed exercises m tlic anticipation 
of perceptions, and even in supplymg the want of them, so far as 
to shield us against the false condusions which otherwise we might 
rashly draw 

If all rcahty in perception has a degree, between which and 
negation there is on endless sequence of ever smaller degrees, and 
if nevertheless every sense must have a determmate degree of 
receptivity for sensations, no perception, and consequently no 
expenence is possible, whicli can prove, either immediately or 
mediately, an entire absence of all reality in a phenomenon, m 
other words, it is impossible c\er to draw from expenence a proof 
of the existence of empty space or of empty time For in the 
first place, an entire absence of rcahty m a sensuous mtuition 
cannot of course be an object of perception, secondly, such absence 
cannot be deduced from the contemplation of nny single pheno- 
menon, and the difference of the degrees m its reality, nor ought 
It e\er to be admitted in explanation of any phenon;enon For* if 
e\en the complete mtuition of a determinate space or time is 
thoroughly real, that is, if no part thereof is empty, yet because 
every reality has its degree, whidi, ivith the extensive quantity 
of the phenomenon unchanged, can diminish through enSless 
gradations down to nothing (the void), tlicre must be mfinitcly^ 
graduated degrees, with which space or time is filled, and the 
mtensue quantity in different phenomena may be smaller or 
greater, although the extensive quantity of the intuition remqins 
equal and unaltered 

We shall give an example of this Almbst all natural philosophers, 
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remarking a great difference in the quantity of the master ^ of 
different kmds m bodies with the same volume (partly on account 
of the momentum of gravity or weighty partly on account of the 
momentum of resistance to other boies in motion), conclude 
unanimously, that this volume (eirtensive (juantity of the pheno- 
menon) must be void m all bodies, although m different proportion 
But who would suspect that these for the most part mathematical 
and mechanical mquirers mto nature should ground this condusion 
solely on a metaphysical hypothesis — a sort of hypothesis which 
they profess to disparage and avoid ? Yet this they do, m assuming 
that the real m space (I must not here call it unpenetrSbility or 
weight, because these are empirical conceptions) is always identical 
and can only be distmguished accordmg to its extensive quantity^ 
that IS, multiphaty Now to this presupposition, for which they 
can have no ground m experience, and which consequently is 
merely metaphysical, I oppose a transcendental demonstration, 
which It IS true will not explam the difference m the filling up of 
spaces, but which nevertheless completely does away \nth the 
supposed necessity of the above-mentioned presupposition that we 
cannot explam the said difference otherwise than by the hypothesis 
of empty spaces This demonstration, moreover, has the ment 
of settmg the understandmg at hberty to conceive llus distmction 
m a different maimer, if the explanation of the fact requu^ any 
such hypothesis For we perceive that although two equal spaces 
may be completely^ filled by matters altogether different, so that 
m neither of them is there left a smgle pomt wherem matter is not 
present, nevertheless, every reahty has its degree (of resistance or 
of weight), which, without dimmution of the extensive quantity, 
can become less and less ad before it passes mto nothmg- 

ness and disappears Thus an expansion which fills a space— for 
example, calonc, or any other reahty m the phenomenal world- 
can decrease m its degrees to infimty, yet without leaving the 
smallest part,,of the space empty, on the contrary, fillmg it with 
those lesser degrees, as completdjf as another phenomenon could 
vnth greater My mtention here is by no means to mamtam that 
this IS really the case with the difference of matters, m regard to 
them specific gravity, I wish only to prove, from a prmaple of the 
,pure understandmg, that the nature of our perceptions makes 
Wh a mode of explanation possible, and thatdt is erroneous to 
regard the real m a phenomenon as equal qtuad its degree, and 
difi^rent only quoad its aggregation and extensive quantity, and 

' It should be remembered that Kant means by matter, that which m fte 
object corresponds to sensationin the subject— the real in a phenomenon — Tr 
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this, too, on the pretended authonty of an a prton prmaple of 
the undtotanding 

Nevertheless, tins prmaple of the antiapation of perception 
must somewhat startle an mqmrer whom imtiation mto transcen- 
dental philosophy has rendered cautious We may naturally 
entertam some doubt whether or not the understandmg can 
enounce any such synthetical proposition as that respectmg the 
degree of all reahty m phenomena, and consequently the possibility 
of the mtemal difference of sensation itself — abstraction being 
made of its empincal quality TTius it is a question not unworthy 
of solutipn How the understandmg can pronounce synthetically 
and a pnort respectmg phenomena, and thus anticipate these, even 
m that which is pecuharly and merely empirical, that, namely, 
which concerns sensation itself? 

The quality of sensation is m all cases merely empincal, and 
cannot be represented a pnort (for example, colours, taste, etc.) 
But the real — that which corresponds to sensation — m opposition 
to negation=o, only represents somethmg the conception of which 
m Itself contains a bemg {etn seyn), and sigmfies nothmg but the 
synthesis m an empmcal consaousness That is to say, the 
empincal consaousness m the mtemal sense can be raised from o 
to every higher degree, so that the very same extensive quantity 
of mtuition, an lUummated surface, for example, exates as great 
a sensation as an aggregate of many other surfaces less illuminated 
We can therefore make complete abstraction of the extensive 
quantity of a phenomenon, and r^resent to ourselves in the mete 
sensation m a certam momentum,^ a synthesis of homogeneous 
ascension from o up to the given empincal consaousness All 
sensations therefore as such are given only a postman, but this 
property thereof, namely, that they have a degree, can be known 
a prion It is worthy of remark, that m respect to quantities m 
general, we can cognize a pnon only a smgle quahty, namely, 
contmmty, but m respect to all quahty (the real m phenomena), 
we cannot cogmze a pnon anythmg more than the mtensive 
quantity thereof, namely, that they have a degree All else is 
left to expenence 

> The paiticulor degree of ‘reality,’ that is, the particular power or inteiSive 
quantity in the cause of a sensation, for example, redness, weight, etc , Is 
called in the Kantian teiminologj^ mmnmt The term momentum which ^ 
we employ, must not^he confounded with the word commonlv employed in 
natural science — Tr 
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Analogies of Experience 

The pnnaple of these is Experience is possible only though the 
representation of a necessary connection of perceptions 

Proof 

Expenence is an empincal cognition, that ps to say, a cognition 
which determines an object by means of perceptions Ifcis there- 
fore a synthesis of perceptions, a synthesis which is not itself 
contained m perception, but which contains the synthetical unity 
of the mamfold of perception in a consciousness, and this unity 
constitutes the essential of our cognition of objects of the senses, 
that is, of expenence (not merely of mtmtion or sensation) Now 
m expenence our perceptions come together contmgently, so that 
no character of necessity m their connection appears, or can 
appear from the perceptions themselves, because apprehension is 
only a plaang together of the manifold of empincal mtuition, 
and no representation of a necessity m the connected existence of 
the phenomena which apprehension bnngs together, is to be dis- 
covered therein But as expenence is a cogmtion of objects by 
means of perceptions, it follows that the relation of the existence 
of the ma^old must be represented m expenence not as it is put 
together m time, but as it is objectively m tune And as time 
Itself cannot be perceived, the determmation of the existence of 
objects m time can only take place by means of their connection 
in tune m general, consequently only by means of a pnon connect- 
mg conceptions Now as these conceptions always possess the 
character of necessity, expenence is possible only by means of a 
representation of the necessaiy connection of perception 
r The three mods, of tune are permanence, succession, and co- 
existence Accordmgly, there are three rules of all relations Of 
tune m phenomena, accordmg to which the existence of every 
phenomenon is determmed m respect of the vmity of all time, and 
these antecede all expenence, and render it possible 

The general pnnaple of all three analogies rests on the necessary 
o unity of apperception m relation to all possible empuical consaous- 
ness (perception) at every time, consequently, ^ this nmty hes a 
pnon at the foundation of all mental operations, the pnnaple 
refits on the synthetical unity of all phenomena accordmg to then 
relation in time For the original apperception relates to our 
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internal, sense (the complex of ell representations), and indeed 
relates a pnon to its form, that is to say, the relation of the manifold 
empmcal consaousness in time Now this mamfold must be 
combmed m ongmal apperception accordmg to relations of time — 
a necessity imposed by the a -pnon transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, to which IS subjected all that can belong to my (1 e my 
own) cognition, and therefore all that can become an object for 
me This synthetical and a pnon determmed umty m relation of 
perceptions m time is therefore the rule ‘All empirical determma- 
tions of time must be subject to rules of the general determmation 
of time,* and the analogies of experience, of which we are now 
about to treat, must be rules of tins nature 

These pnnciples have this pecuhanty, that they do not concern 
phenomena, and the synthesis of the empmcal mtmtion thereof, 
but merely the extsience of phenomena and their relaHon to each 
other m regard to this existence Now the mode m which we 
apprehend a thing m a phenomenon can be determmed a pnon in 
such a manner, that the rule of its synthesis can give, that is to 
say, can produce this a pnon mtmtion m every empinial example 
But the existence of phenomena cannot be known a pnon, and 
although we could amve by this path at a conclusion of the fact 
of some existence, we could not cogmzethat existence determmately, 
thatis to say, we should be mcapable of anbapatmg m what respect 
the empmcal mtmtion of it would be distmgmshable from that 
of others 

The two prmaples above mentioned, which I called mathe- 
matical, m consideration of the fact of their authonzmg tiie apphca- 
tion of mathematic to phenomena, relate to thrae phenomena only 
m r^rd to their possibihty, and instruct us how phenomena, as 
far as regards their mtmtion or the real m their perception, can 
be generated accordmg to tiie rules of a mathematical synthesis 
Consequently, numenciu quantities, and with them the determina- 
tion of a phenomenon as a quanti^, can be employed m the one 
case as well as m the other Thus, for example, out of 200,000 
illuminations by the moon, I imght compose, and give a pnon, 
that IS construct, the degree of our sensatrans of tiie smihg^t ^ 
We may therefore entitle these two prmaples constitutive 

' Kant's meaning is The two 'pnnaples ainniciated under the heads of 
‘Axioms of Intuition, '%nd ‘ Antic^ations of Perception,’ authorize the applica 
tion to phenomena of ’detenriinations of size and numher, that is, of mathe 
snatic For example I may compute the light of the suh, xmd say.ithatjits 
‘quantity IS a certain number<af times greater Ithan-that of the moon In the 
same way, Iheat is measured by the rompanson of its difierent effects >on 
water, etc., and on mercury m a thermometer — TV 
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The case is very different with those principles whose province 
It IS to subject the existence of phenomena to rules a prion For 
as existence does not admit of being constructed, it is clear that 
they must only concern the relations of existence, and be merely 
regidative prmciples In this case, therefore, neither axioms nor 
antiapations are to be thought of Thus, if a perception is given 
us, m a certam relation of time to other (although undetermmed) 
perceptions, we cannot then say a pnm, what and hm great (m 
quantity) the other perception necessarily connected ivith the 
former is, but only how it is connected, qttoad its existence, in this 
given modus of time Analogies m philosophy mean somethmg 
very different from that which they represent m mathematics 
In the latter they are formulae, which enounce the equality of 
two relations of quantity,^ and are always conshttUwe, so that if 
two terms of the proportion are given, the thn-d is also given, that 
IS, can be constructed by the aid of these formulae Butin 


philosophy, analogy is not the equahty of two qitaniitahve but of 
two qudtiahve relations In this case, from three given terms, I 
can give a pnon and cognize the relaiton to a fourth member,® but 
not this fourth term it^, although I certamfy possess a rule to 
guide me m the search for this fourth term m experience, and a 
mark to assist me m discovermg it An analogy of expenence is 
therefore only a rule accordmg to which unity of expenence must 
anse out of perceptions m respect to objects (phenomena) not as a 
constitutive, but merely as a regulative pnnciple The same holds 
good also of the postulates of empmcal thought m general, which 
relate to the synthesis of mere mtmtion (which concerns the form 
of phenomena), the synthesis of perception (which concerns the 
matter of phenomena), and the synthesis of expenence (which 
concerns the relation of these perceptions) For they are only 
regulative pnnaples, and clearly distmguishable from the mathe- 
matical, which are constitutive, not mdeed m regard to the certamty 
which both possess a priori, but m the mode of evidence thereof, 
consequently also m the manner of demonstration 

But what has been observed of all synthetical propositions, and 
must be particularly remarked m this place, is this, that these 

» Known the two terms 3 and 6, and the relation of 3 to 6, not only the 
relation of 6 to some other number is given, but that number itself, 12, is 
given, that is, it is constructed Therefore 3 6-6 12 — Tr 

» Given a known effect, a known cause, and anolhw known effect, we 


fflven icnns inns, our owu imuwu 

taiown actions of others x, that is. the motives of others which we cannot 
jmmediately cognize — Tr 
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analogies possess significance and validity, not as pnnciples of the 
transcendental, but only as principles of the empirical use of the 
understanding, and their truth can therefore be proved only as 
such, and tliat consequently the phenomena must not be subjomed 
directly under the categories, but only under their schemata. 
For if the objects to which those pnnciples must be apphed were 
things in themselves, it would be quite impossible to cogmze 
aught concerning them synthetically a fnort But they are nothmg 
but phenomena, a complete knowledge of which — a knowledge 
to which all prmaples a pnon must at last relate — is the only 
possible •expenence It follows that these pnnciples can ha^e 
nothmg else for their aim, than the conditions of the umty of 
empincal cognition m the synthesis of phenomena But this 
synthesis is cogitated only in the schema of the pure conception 
of the understanding, of whose umty, as that of a synthesis m 
general, the category contains the function unrestneted by any 
sensuous condition These pimciples will therefore authorize us 
to connect phenomena accordmg to an analogy, with the logical 
and umversal unify of conceptions, and consequently to employ 
the categones m the prmaples themselves, but m the apphcation 
of them to expenence, we shall use only their schemata, as the 
key to their proper application, instead of the categones, or rather 
the latter as restnetmg conditions, under the title of formulae of 
the former 


A 

FIRST ANALOGY 

FSINCIFLE OF TBE F£RMAK£NCE OF SUBSTANCE 

In all changes of phenomena, snbstance w permanent, and the 
quantum thereof tn nature rs neither increased nor diminished 

Proof 

All phenomena exist m time, wherem alone as substratum, that 
is, as the permanent form of the mtemal mtmtion, co-existehce 
and succession can be represented Consequently time, m which 
all changes of phenomena must be cogitated, remains and changes 
not, because it is tfiat m which succession and co-existence can be 
represented only as determinations thereof Now, tune m itself 
cannot be an object of perception It follows that in objects “bf 
perception, that is, m phenomena, there must be found a substratum 
09 ” 
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which represents time m general, and in which all change or co- 
existence can be perceived by means of the relation of phenomena 
to It But the substratum of all reahty, that is, of all that pertains 
to the existence of thmgs, is substance, ^ that pertams to existence 
can be cogitated only as a determmation of substance Conse- 
quently, the permanent, m relation to which alone can all relations 
of time in phenomena be determmed, is substance m the world of 
phenomena, that is, the real m phenomena, that which, as the 
substratum of all change, remams ever the same Accordingly, as 
this cannot change m existence, its quantity m nature can neither 
be mcreased nor dimimshed f 

Our apprehension of the manifold m a phenomenon is always 
successive, is consequently always changing By it alone we 
could, therefore, never deteimme whether this manifold, as an 
object of experience, is co-existent or successive, unless it had for 
a foundation somethmg that exists always, that is, somethmg 
fixed and permaneni, of the existence of which all succession and 
co-existence are notWg but so manj^modes {tnodi of time) Only 
m the permanent, then, are relations of time possible (for simul- 
taneity and succession are the only relations in time), that is to 
say, the permanent is the subsiralum of our empmcal representation 
of tune Itself, m which alone all determmation of time is possible 
Permanence is, m fact, just another expression for time, as the 
abidmg correlate of all existence of phenomena, and of all change, 
and of all co-existence For change does not affect time itself, 
but only the phenomena m time (just as co-existence cannot be 
regarded as a modus of time itself, seemg that m time no parts are 
co-existent, but all successive) ^ If we were to attribute succession 
to time itself, we should be obhged to cogitate another time, m 
which this succession would be possible It is only by means of 
the permanent that existence m different parts of the successive 
senes of time receives a quantify, which we entitle duration For 
& mere succession, existence is perpetually vamshmg and recom- 
mencmg, an5 therefore never has even the least quantity Without 
the permanent, then, no relation m time is possible Now, tune 
m Itself IS not an object of perception, consequently the pemMent 
m phenomena must be regarded as the substratum of all deter- 
mmation of time, and consequently also as the condition or tne 
possibihty of aU synthetical umty of perceptions, that is, ot 
expenence, and aU existence and all change m time can only be 
re^rded as a mode m the existence of that which abides un- 

* The latter part of this sentence seems to contradict the former The 
sequel will explain — Tr ’ 
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chtmgeably Therefore, in all phenomena, the permanent is the 
object th ttself, that is, the substance (phenomenon);^ but all that 
changes or can change belongs only to the mode of the existence 
of this substance or substances, consequently to its determinations 
1 find that m all ages not only the philosopher, but even the 
common understandmg, has preposited this permanence as a 
substratum of all change in phenomena, indeed, 1 am compelled 
to believe that they will always accept this as an mdubitable 
fact Only the philosopher expresses himself m a more precise 
and defimte manner, when he says ‘In all changes m the world, 
the substance remains, and the acaients alone are changeable’ 
But of this decidedly synthetical proposition, I nowhere meet 
with even an attempt at proof, nay, it very rarely has the good 
fortune to stand, as it deserves to do, at the head of the pure 
and entirely a prton laws of nature In truth, the statement that 
substance is permanent, is tautological For tlus very permanence 
IS the ground on which we apply the category of substance to the 
phenomenon, and we should have been obliged to prove that in 
all phenomena there is somethmg permanent, of the existence of 
which the changeable is nothmg but a determination But because 
a proof of this nature cannot be dogmatical, that is, cannot be 
drawn from conceptions, inasmuch as it concerns a synthetical 
proposition a prton, and as philosophers never reflected that such 
propositions are valid only m relation to possible expenence, and 
therefore cannot be proved except by means of a deduction of the 
possibihty of expenence, it is no wonder that while it has served 
as the foundation of all expenence (for we feel the need of it in 
empmcal cognition), it has never been supported by proof 
A philosopher was asked ‘What is the weight of smoke?* 
He answered ‘Subtract from the weight of the burnt wood the 
weight of the remaimng ashes, and you will have the weight of 
the smoke ’ Thus he presumed it to be mcontrovertible that even 
m fire the matter (substance) does not pensh, but that only tile 
form of It undergoes a change In like manner was the saymg 
‘From nothmg comes nothmg,’ only another inference from the 
pnnciple of permanence, or rather of the ever-abidmg existence 
of the true subject m phenomena For if that m the phenomenon 
which we call substance is to be the proper substratum of all 
determmation of time, it follows that all existence in past as well 
as m future time, must be determmable by means of it alone 
Hence we are entitled to apply the term substance to a phenomenon, 
only because we suppose its existence m all time, a notion which 
* Not stihslaiattt notimenOn — Tr 
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the word permanence does not fully express, as Jt seems rather to 
be referable to future time However, the mtemal necessity per- 
petually to be, IS inseparably connected with the necessity mways 
to have been, and so the expression may stand as it is de 

mhtlo nthiV — ‘t« nihtlum nil fosse renerlt^ are two propositions 
which the ancients never parted, and which people nowadays 
sometimes mistakenly disjom, because they ima^e that the 
propositions apply to objects as thmgs m themselves, and that the 
former might be mimical to the dependence (even in respect of its 
substance also) of the world upon a supreme cause But this 
apprehension is entirely needless, for the question m this case is 
only of phenomena m the sphere of experience, the umty of which 
never could be possible, if we admitted the possibihty that new 
thin gs (m respect of their substance) should anse For m that 
case, we should lose altogether that which alone can represent the 
umty of tune, to wit, the identity of the substratum, as that 
through which alone aJl change possesses complete and thorough 
unity This permanence is, however, nothing but the manner m 
which we represent to ourselves the existence of thmgs m the 
phenomehal world 

The determinations of a substance, which are only particular 
modes of its existence, are called aeetdents They are always 
real, because tliey concern the existence of substance (negations 
are only determinations, which express the non-existence of some- 
thmg m the substance) Now, if to this real in the substance we 
ascnbe a particular existence (for example, to motion as an accident 
of matter), this existence is called inherence, m contradistmchon 
to the existence of substance, which we call subsistence But 
hence arise many nusconceptions, and it would be a more accurate 
and just mode of expression to designate the accident only as the 
mode m which the existence of a substance is positively determined 
Meanwhile, by reason of the conditions of the logical exercise oS 
our undeistandmg, it is impossible to avoid separating, as it were, 
that which in the existence of a substance is subject to ch“^> 
whilst the substance remains, and regardmg it m rdation to that 
which IS properly permanent and radical On ^ 2“ 

category of substance stands under the tide of relation rather 
beSe It IS the condition thereof, than because it contains m 

'itself any relation r nt 

Now, upon this notion of permanence rests the proper notion 

the conception dtange On^ and extinction are not ch^g 
of*that wbch ongmates or becomes extmct Change « a 
mode of existence, which 'follows on another mode o exis 
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the saiqis object, hence all that changes is permanent, and only 
the condition thereof changes Now since this mutation aSects 
only determinations, which can have a begmmng or an end, we 
may say, employmg an expression which seems somewhat para- 
doxical 'Only the permanent (substance) is subject to change, the 
mutable suFers no change, but rather dllemaiton, that is, when 
certam determmations cease, others begm ' 

Change, then, cannot be perceived by ns except m substances, 
and ongm or extinction m an absolute sense, that does not concern 
merely a detenmnation of the permanent, cannot be a possible 
perceptidn, for it is this very notion of the permanent which 
renders possible the representation of a transition from one state 
mto another, and from non-bemg to bemg, which, consequently, 
can be empincally cogmzed only as altematmg determinations of 
that which is permanent Grant that a thing absolutely begins 
to be, we must then have a pomt of time m which it was not 
But how and by what can we fix and determme this pomt of time, 
unless by that which already exists? For a void time — precedmg 
— ^is not an object of perception, but if we connect this begmnmg 
with objects which existed previously, and which contmue to exist 
till the object m question begms to be, then the latter can only 
be a detemunation of the former as the permanent The same 
holds good of the notion of extmction, for tbs presupposes the 
empincal representation of a time, m which a phenomenon no 
longer exists 

Substances (m the world of phenomena) are the substratum of 
all determinations of time The beginning of some, and the ceasmg 
to be of other substances, would utterly do away with the only 
condition of the empincal umty of time, and in that case pheno- 
mena would relate to two different times, m wbch, side by side, 
existence would pass, wbch is absurd For there is only one 
time m wbch all different times most be placed, not as co-existent, 
but as successive * 

Accordingly, permanence is a necessary condition under wbch 
alone phenomena, as thmgs or objects, are determmable m a 
possible expenence But as regards the empincal cntenon of 
tbs necessary permanence, and with it of the substantiahty of 
phenomena, we shall find sufficient opportunity to speak m 
the sequel * 
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B 

SECOND ANALOGY 

PRINCIPLE OF THE SUCCESSION OF TIME ACCORDING TO THE LAW 
OF CAUSALITY 

All changes take place according to the law of the connection of 
Cause and Effect 

Proof 

(That all phenomena m the succession of tune are only'bhanges, 
that iSj a successive bemg and non-bemg of the determinations 
of substance, which is permanent, consequently that a bemg of 
substance itself which follows on the non-bemg thereof, or a non- 
bemg of substance which follows on the bemg thereof, m other 
words, that the ongm or extmction of substance itself, is impossible 
— all this has been fully estabhshed m treatmg of the foregomg 
prmaple This principle might have been eiqiressed as follows 
'All alteration (succession) of phenomena ts merely change,’ for the 
changes of substance are not ongm or eirtmction, because the 
conception of change presupposes the same subject as eiostmg 
with two opposite detennmations, and consequently as permanent 
After this premomtion, we shall proceed to the proof ) 

I perceive that phenomena succeed one another, that is to say, 
a state of thmgs exists at one tune, the opposite of which existed 
m a former state In this case, then, I really connect together 
two perceptions m tune Now connection is not an operation of 
mere sense and mtmtion, but is the product of a synthetical faculty 
of imagmation, which detenmnes ^e mtemal sense m respect of 
a relation of tune But imagmation can connect these two states 
m two ways, so that either tte one or the other may antecede m 
time, for tune m itself cannot be an object of perception, and what 
iif an object precedes and what follows cannot be empincally 
detemuned m relation to it I am only consaous, then, that my 
imagination places one state before, and the other after , not that 
the one state antecedes the other m the object In other words, 
the*objective relation of the successive phenomena remains quite 
undetemimed by means of mere perception Now m order that 
*this relation may be cognized asjdetemuned, the relation between 
the two states must be so cogitated that it is thereby detemuned 
as necessary, which of them must be placed before and which 
after, and not conversely But the conception which carries with 
it a necessity of synthetical umty, can be none other than a pure 
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conception of the understanding which does not he in mere percep- 
tion, and in this case it is the conception of the rtlahon of caw 
ard fffeci, the former of which determmes the latter in time, as its 
neccssarj consequence, and not as somethmg which might po<isibh 
antecedc (or which might m some cases not be percciicd to follow) 
It follows that It IS onl\ because we subject the sequence of pheno- 
mena, and consequenth all chan^ to the law of causalitj , that 
capcncnce itself, that is empincal cognition of phenomena, 
becomes possible, and consequently, that phenomena them=cl\ es, 
as objects of experience, are possible onlj by \nrtue of this law 
Our apprehension of the manifold of phenomena is alwaas 
sncccssue The representations of parts succeed one another 
WTiether the\ succeed one another m the object also is a second 
pomt for reflection, which was not contamed m the former Now 
we maj certainlj gi\e the name of object to eaerjthmg, e\en to 
ei-erv representation, so far as we are conscious thereof, but what 
this word ma\ mean m the case of phenomena, not merely m so 
far as thej (as representations) are objects, but only m so’ far as 
thej mdicate an object, is a question requiring deeper consideration 
In so far as the\, regarded merely as representations are at the 
same time objects of consaousness,’they are not to be distmguished 
from apprehension, that is, reception mto the sjuthesis of imagma- 
tion, and we must therefore say ‘The manifold of phenomena is 
alwaj-s produced successu-elv m the mmd ’ If phenomena were 
things m themseli-es no man would be able to conjecture from the 
succession of our representations how this manifold is connected 
in the object, for we ha\e to do only with our representations 
How thmgs may be m themselves, without regard to the representa- 
tions through which thej affect us is utterK beyond the sphere of 
our cognition Now although phenomena arc not thmgs in them- 
seK es, and are ne\ ertheless ^e onlj thing given to us to be cognized. 
It is mj' dutj to show what sort of oonnectioa in tune belongs to 
the manifold jn phenomena themselves while the rcpresentatisn 
of this mamfold m apprehension is always successiv e For example, 

the apprehension of the manifold m the phenomenon of a house 
which stands before me, is successive Now comes the question, 
whether the manifold of this house is in itself also successi'Pe — 
which no one will be at all willmg to grant But, so soon as I 
raise mj conceptiqn of an object to the transcendental signification* 
thereof, I find that the house is not a thmg in itsdf, but only a 
phenomenon, that is, a representation, the tianscoidental object of 
which remains utteil} unknown MTiat then am I to understSnd 
bj the question How can the manifold be connected m the 
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phenomenon, itself— not considered as a thing in itself, but merely 
as a phenomenon? Here that which hes in my successive appre- 
hension IS regarded as representation, whilst the phenomenon 
which IS given me, notwithstandmg that it is nothmg more than a 
complex of these representations, is regarded as the object thereof, 
with which my conception, drawn from the representations of 
apprehension, must harmonize It is very soon seen that, as 
accordance of the cogmtion with its object constitutes trutli, the 
question now before us can only relate to the formal conditions of 
empincal truth, and that the phenomenon, in opposition to the 
representations of apprehension, can only be distmguisbpd there- 
from as the object of them, if it is subject to a rule which dis- 
tinguishes It from every other apprehension, and which renders 
necessary a mode of connection of the mamfold That m the 
phenomenon which contains the condition of this necessary rule of 
apprehension, is the object 

Let us now proceed to our task That somethmg happens, that 
IS to say, that somethmg or some state exists which before was 
not, cannot be empirically perceived, unless a phenomenon precedes, 
which does not contam m itself this state For a reahty which 


should follow upon a void time, m other words, a begmmng, which 
no state of things precedes, can just as httle be apprehended as 
the void time itself Every apprehension of an event is therefore 
a perception which follows upon another perception But as this 
IS the case with all synthesis of apprehension, as I have shown 
above in the example of a house, my apprehension of an event is 
not yet suffiaently distmgmshed from other apprehensions But 
I remark also, that if m a phenomenon which contains an occurrence, 
I call the antecedent state of my perception, A, and the foUowuig 
state, B, the perception B can only follow A m apprehension, md 
the perception A cannot follow B, but only precede it For 
example, I see a ship float down the stream of a nver WLy pei^- 
tion of Its place lower down follows upon my percepbon of its 
place higher up the course of the nver, and it is impossible that m 
the apprehension of this phenomenon, the vessel should be per- 
ceived first below pnd afterwards higher up the stream Here, 
therefore, the order m the sequence of perceptions m apprehension 
IS detenmned, and by this order apprehension is regulated in 
»the former example, my perceptions m the appr^ension of a house 
rmght beam at the roof and end at the foundation, or vice versa, 
or I nu^t apprehend the mamfold m tbs empmcb mtaubon, by 
going from left to nght, and from right to left 
the senes of these perceptions, there was no determined order, 
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which necessitated my begmmng at a certain pomt, m order 
empmcally to connect the manifold But this rule is always to 
be met with m the perception of that which happens, and it roakes 
the order of the successive perceptions m the apprehension of 
such a phenomenon massary 

I must, therefore, m the present case, deduce the svbjeiltve 
sequence of apprehension from the objecltve sequena of phenomena, 
for otherwise the former is quite undetermined, and one phenomenon 
IS not distmguishable from another The former done proves 
nothmg as to the connection of the manifold m an object, for it is 
qmte arbitrary The fatter must consist m the order of the 
mamfold m a phenomenon, accordmg to which order the apprehen- 
sion of one thrng {that which happens) follows that of another 
thmg (which precedes), m conformity with a rule In this way 
alone can I be authorized to say of the phenomenon itself, and not 
merely of my own apprehension, that a certam order or sequence 
IS to be found therem That is, m other words, I cannot arrange 
my apprehension otherivise than m this order 

In conformity with this rule, then, it is necessary that m that 
which antecedes an event there he found the condition of a rule, 
accordmg to which this event follows always and necessarily, but 
I cannot reverse this and go back from the event, and determme 
(by apprehension) that which antecedes it For no phenomenon 
goes back from the succeedmg pomt of time to the precedmg 
pomt, although it does certamly relate to a precedmg point of 
time, from a given time, on the other hand, there is always a 
necessary progression to the determmed succe^mg time There- 
fore, because there certamly is somethmg that follows, I must of 
necessity connect it with somethmg else, which antecedes, and 
upon which it follows, m conformity with a rule, that is necessarily, 
so that the event, as conditioned, afiords certain mdication of a 
condition, and this condition determines the event 

Let us suppose that nothmg precedes an event, upon whidi 
this event must follow m conformity with a rule All sequence 
of perception would then exist only m apprehension, that is to 
say, would be merely subjective, and it could not thereby be 
objectively detennmed what thing ou^t to precede, and wliat 
ought to follow m perception In sudi a case, we should have 
nothmg but a pl^ of representations, which would possess no 
apphcation to any object That is to say, it would not be possible 
through perception to distmguish one phenomenon from another, 
as regards relations of time, because the succession m the act* of 
apprehension would always be of the -same sort, and therefore 
*g9” 
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there would be nothmg m the phenomenon to determme the 
succession, and to render a certain sequence objectively nlcessaiy 
And, m this case, I cannot say that two states m a phenomenon 
foUow one upon the other, but only that one apprehension follows 
upon another But this is merely subjecbve, and does not deter- 
mine an object, and consequently cannot be held to be cogmtion 
of an object— -not even m Ae phenomenal world 
Accordmgly, when we know m experience that something 
happens, we always presuppose that somethmg precedes, where- 
upon It follows m conformity with a rule For otherwise I could 
not say of the object, that it follows, because the mere succession 
m my apprehension, if it be not determmed by a rule m relation 
to sometihmg preceding, does not authorize succession m the object 
Only, therefore, m reference to a rule, accordmg to which pheno- 
mena are determmed m their sequence, that is, as they happen, 
by the precedmg state, can I make my subjective synthesis (of 
apprehension) objective, and it is only under this presupposition 
that even the experience of an event is possible 
No doubt it appears as if this were m thorough contradiction to 
all the notions which people have hitherto entertamed m regard 
to the procedure of the human understandmg Accordmg to these 
opmions, It IS by means of the perception and comparison of 
similar consequences foUowmg upon certam antecedent phenomena, 
that the understandmg is led to the discovery of a rule, according 
to which certam events always Mow certam phenomena, and it 
is only by this process that we attam to the conception of cause 
Upon such a basis, it is clear that this conception must be merely 
empmcal, and the rule which it furnishes us with — ‘Everythmg 
that happens must have a cause —would be just as contmgent as 
expenence itself The umveisahty and necessity of the rule or 
law would be perfectly spunous attnbutes of it Indeed, it could 
not possess universal vahdity, masmuch as it would not m this 
case be a priori, but founded on deduction But the same is the 
case with this law as with other pure a fnon representations 
(e g space and time), which we can draw m perfect clearness and 
completeness from expenence, only because we had alreMV 
placed them therem, and by that means, and by that alone, had 
rendered expenence possible Indeed, the logical dearness ot 
nhis representation of a rule, determnimg the senes of events, is 
possible only when we have made use thereof m expenmce 
Nevertheless, the recogmtion of this rule, as a condition of the 
sy&thetical umty of phenomena in tune, was the ground o 
expenence itself, and consequently preceded it a priori 
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It IS now our duty to show by an examploj that we never, even 
in expefience, attribute to an object the notion of succession or 
effect (of an event — ^that is, the happening of something that did 
not exist before), and distinguish it from '^e subjective succession 
of apprehension, unless when a rule hes at the foundation, which 
compds us to observe this order of perception m preference to any 
other, and that, mdeed, it is this necessity which first renders 
possible the representation of a succession m the object 

We have representations withm us, of which also we can be 
consaous But, however widely extended, however accurate and 
thoroughgomg this consciousness may be, these representations 
are stiU nothing more than representations, that is, mtemal deter- 
minations of the mind m this or that relation of time Now how 
happens it, that to these representations we should set an object, 
or ^at, in addition to their subjective reahty, as modifications, 
we should still furthet attnbute to them a certain unknown 
objective reahty? It is clear that objective significancy cannot 
consist m a relation to another representation (of that which we 
desire to term object), for m that case the question agam arises 
‘How does this other representation go out oi itseli, and obtain 
objective significancy over and above the subjective, which is 
proper to it, as a determmation of a state of nund?' If we try 
to discover what sort of new property the relatton to on object 
gives to our subjective representations, and what new importance 
they thereby receive, we shall find that this relation has no other 
effect than that of rendermg necessary the connection of our 
representations in a certam maimer, and of subjecting them to 
a rule, and that conversely, it is only because a certain order is 
necessary m the relations of tune of our representations, that 
objective sigmficancy is asenbed to them 

In the synthesis of phenomena, the manifold of our representa- 
tions IS always successive Now hereby is not represented an 
object, for by means of this succession, which is common to nil 
apprehension, no one thmg is distmguished from another But 
so soon as I perceive or assume, that m this succession there is a 
relation to a state antecedent, from which the representation follows 
in accordance with a rule, so soon do I represent somethmg a« an 
event, or as a thmg that happens, m other words, I cognize an 
object to which I must assign a certam determinate position m« 
tune, which cannof be altered, because of the precedmg state m the 
object When, therefore, I perceive that something happens, there 
IS contamed m this representation, m the first place, the fact, that 
somethmg antecedes, because it is only m relation to this, that the 
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phenomenon obtams its proper relation of time, m other words, 
exists after an antecedent time, m which it did not exist' But it 
can receive its detenmned place m time, only by the presupposition 
that somethmg existed m the foregoing state, upon whidi it follows 
mevitably and always, that is, m conformity with a rule From 
all this it IS evident that, m the first place, I cannot reverse the order 
of succession, and make that which happens precede that upon 
which It follows, and that, m the second place, if the antecedent 
state be posited, a certam determmate event inevitably and 
necessarily follows Hence it follows that there exists a certam 
order m our representations, whereby the present gives a sure 
mdication of some previously existing state, as a correlate, though 
still imdetenmned, of the existing event which is given — a correlate 
which itself relates to the event as its consequence, conditions it, 
and connects it necessanly with itself m the senes of time 
If then It be admitted as a necessary law of sensibility, and 
consequently a formal condition of all perception, that the pre- 
rerlmg necessarily determines the succeedmg time (masmnch as I 
cannot amve at the succeedmg except through the precedmg), it 
must likewise be an mdispensable law of empmcal representation 
of the senes of time, that the phenomena of the past determine 
all phenomena m the succeedmg time, and that the latter, as events, 
cannot take place, except m so far as the former detenmne then 
existence m time, that is to say, establish it according to a rule 
For It IS of course only m phenomena that we can empincally 
cogmze this continuity m the connection of times 
For all expenence and for the possibihty of expenence, under- 
standing IS mdispensable, and the first step which it takes in this 
sphere is not to render the representation of objects dear,^ but to 
render the representation of an object m general, possible It 
does this by appljnng the order of time to phenomena, and then 
existence In other words, it assigns to each phenomenon, as a 
censequence, a place m relation to precedmg phenomena, deter- 
mmpA a prton m time, without which it could not harmonize 
with time Itself, which determmes a place a pnort to all iti parts 
This determination of place cannot be denved from the relation of 
phenomena to absolute time (for it is not an object of perception), 
but, on the contrary, phenomena must reaprocally detenmne tte 
'places m time of one another, and render these necessaiy m the 
order of time In other words, whatever Mows or happra^ 
must follow m conformity with a umversal rule upon that which 
was contamed m the foregomg state Hence anses a senes ot 
1 Tliis was the opinion of Wolf and Leibnitz Tr 
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phenom^naj which, by means of the understanding, produces and 
renders necessary ccactly the same order and continuous con- 
nection in the senes of our possible perceptions, as is found a prton 
m the form of mtemal intuition (time), m which aD our perceptions 
must have place 

That somethmg happens, then, is a perception which belongs to 
a possible experience, which becomes real only because I look 
upon the phenomenon as determmed in regard to its place m time, 
consequently as tui object, which can always be found by means 
of a rule m the connected senes of my perceptions But this rule 
of the ddternunation of a thmg according to succession in time is 
as follows ‘In what precedes may be found the condition, under 
which an event always (that is, necessarily) follows ’ From all 
this It IS obvious that ihe pnnaple of cause and effect is the 
pnnaple of possible expenence, that is, of objective cogmOon of 
phenomena, m regard to their relations m the succession of 
time 

The proof of this fundamental proposition rests entirely on the 
followmg momenta of ar^ment. To aD empirical cogmtion belongs 
the synthesis of the manifold by the imagmation, a synthesis which 
is always successive, that is, m which the representations therem 
always foUow one another But the order of succession in imagma- 
tion IS not determmed, and the senes of successive representations 
may be taken retrogrcssively as weU as progressively But if 
this synthesis is a synthesis of apprehension (of the manifold of a 
given phenomenon), then the order is determmed in the object, or, 
to speak more accurately, there is therem an order of successive 
synthesis which determmes an object, and according to which 
sometlung necessarily precedes, and when this is posited, some- 
thing else necessanly follows If, then, my perception is to 
contam the cognition of an event, that is, of somethmg which 
really happens, it must be an empincal judgment, wherein we 
think that the succession is determined, that is, it presuppioShs 
another phenomenon, upon which this event foDows necessarily, 
or m conformity with a rule If, on the contrary, when I posited 
the antecedent, the event did not necessarily follow, I should be 
obliged to consider it merely as a subjective play of my imagination, 
and if m this I represented to myself anythmg as objective, I must 
look upon It as ajnere dream Thus, the relation of phenomena* 
(as possible perceptions), accordmg to which that which happens 
IS, as to Its existence, necessarily determmed in time by something 
which antecedes, m conformity with a rule — in other words, the 
relation of cause and effect— is the Condition of the objecbve 
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vahdity of our empmcal judgments m regard to the sequence of 
perceptions, consequently of their empirical truth, and therefore 
of expenence The prmciple of the relation of causahty in the 
succession of phenomena is therefore \ahd for all objects of expen- 
ence, because it is itself the ground of the possibility of expenence 
Here, however, a difficulty anses, which must be resob ed 
The prmaple of the connection of causahty among phenomena 
IS hnuted m our formula to the succession thereof, although m 
practice we find that the prmaple apphes also when the phenomena 
exist together m the same tune, and that cause and effect may be 
simultaneous For example, there is heat m a room, which does 
not exist m the open air I look about for the cause, and find it 
to be the fire Now the fire as the cause, is sunultaneous with its 
effect, the heat of the room In this case, then, there is no 
succession as regards tune, between cause and effect, but they 
are simultaneous, and stiH the law holds good The greater part 
of operatmg causes m nature are sunultaneous with ffieu effects, 
and the succession m tune of the latter is produced only because 
the cause cannot achieve the total of its effect m one moment 
But at the moment when the eSect first arises, it is always sunnl- 
taneous with the causahty of its cause, because if the cause had but 
a moment before ceased to be, the effect could not have arisen 
Here it must be speaally remembered, that we must consider the 
order of tune, and not the lapse thereof The relation remains, 
even though no tune has elapsed The time between the causahty 
of the cause and its imm ediate effect may entirely vanish, and the 
cause and effect be thus simultaneous, but the relation of the one to 
the other remains always determinable accordmg to time If, for 
example, I consider a leaden ball, which hes upon a cushion and 
makes a hollow m it, as a cause, then it is simultaneous with the 
effect But I distmguish the two through the relation of tune of 
the djmamical connection of both For if I lay the ball upon the 
cfishion, then the hollow follows upon the before smooth surface, 
but supposmg the cushion has, from some cause or another, 
a hollow, there does not thereupon follow a leaden ball 
Thus, the law of succession of tune is m all instances the only 
empmcal cntenon of effect m relation to the causahty of the 
antecedent cause The glass is the cause of the nsmg of the 
'water above its honzontd surface, although the two phenomena 
are contemporaneous For, as soon as I draw some water with 
the glass from a huger vessel, an effect follows thereupon, namely, 
the* change of the horizontal state which the water had m the 
large vessel mto a concave, which it assumes m the glass 
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This conception of causality leads us to the conception of action, 
that of ’action, to the conception of force, and through it, to the 
conception of substance As I do not vnsh this cntical essay, 
the sole purpose of which is to treat of the sources of our S3mthetical 
cognition a ^on, to be crowded with analyses which merely explain, 
but do not enlarge the sphere of our conceptions, I reserve the 
detailed explanation of the above conceptions for a future system 
of pure reason Sudh an analysis, mdeed, executed with great 
particulanty, may already be found m wdl-known works on this 
subject But I cannot at present refrain from makmg a few 
remarks^on the empincal cntenon of a substance, in so far as it 
seems to be more evident and more easily recognized through the 
conception of action, than through that of the permanence of a 
phenomenon 

Where action (consequently activity and force) exists, substance 
also must exist, and m it alone must be sought the seat of that 
fruitful source of phenomena Very well But if we are called 
upon to explam what we mean by substance, and wish to avoid 
the vice of reasonmg in a arde, the answer is by no means so 
easy How shall we condude immediatdy from tiie action to 
the permanence of that which acts, this bemg nevertheless an 
essential and pecuhar cntenon of substance (phenomenon)? But 
after what has been said above, the solution of this question becomes 
easy enough, although by the common mode of procedure — merely 
anrdysmg our conceptions— it would be quite impossible The 
conception of action indicates the relation of the subject of causahty 
to the effect Now because all effect consists m that which happens, 
therefore m the changeable, the last subject thereof is the permanent, 
as the substratum of all that changes, that is, substance For 
according to the prmaple of caus^ty, actions are always the 
first ground of all change m phenomena, and consequently cannot 
be a property of a subject which itself changes, because if this 
were the case, other actions and another subject would be necessary 
to detenmne this change From all this it results that action 
alone, as an empincal cntenon, is a sufiiaent proof of the presence 
of substantiality, without any necessity on my part of endeavounng 
to discover the permanence of substance by a comparison Besides, 
by this mode of mduction we could not attam to the completeness 
which the magnitude and stnet umversabty of the conceptiom 
requires For that the pnmary subject of the causahtj of all 
ansmg and passmg away, all ongm and extmction, 'cannot itself 
(in the sphere of phenomena) anse and pass away, is a sound and 
safe conclusion, a condusion which leads us to the conception of 
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empirical necessity and permanence in existence, and consequently 
to the conception of a substance as phenomenon. * 

■y^Tien something happens, the mere fact of the occurrence, 
without regard to that which occurs, is an object requiring in- 
vestiga-tion. The transition from the non-being of a state into 
the existence of it, supposing that this state contains no quality 
which previously existed in the phenomenon, is a fact of itself 
demanding inquiry. Such an event, as has been shown in No. A, 
does not concern substance (for substance -does not thus originate), 
but its condition or state. It is therefore only change, and not 
origin from nothing. If this origin be regarded as the effect of a 
foreign cause, it is termed creation, which cannot be admitted as 
^an event among phenomena, because the very possibility of it 
would annihilate the unit}^ of experience. If, however, I regard 
all things not as phenomena, but as things in themselves, and 
objects of understanding alone, they, although substances, may be 
considered as dependent, in respect of their existence, on a foreign 
cause. But this would require a very different meaning in the 


words, a meaning which could not appl)’' to phenomena as objects 
of possible experience. 

How a thing- can be changed, how it is possible that upon one 
state existing in one point of time, an opposite state should follow 
in another point of time — of this we have not the smallest concep- 
tion a. priori. There is requisite for this the knowledge of real 
powers, which can only be given empirically; for example, know- 
ledge of moving forces, or, in other words, of certain - successive 
phenomena (as movements) which indicate the presence of such 
forces. But the form of every change, the condition under which 
alone it can take place as the coming into existence of another 
state (be the content of the change, that is, the .state which is 
changed, what it may), and consequently the succession of the 
states themselves, can very well be considered a piori, in relation 
tathe law of causality and the conditions of time.^ 

^Vllen a substance passes from one state, a, into another state, 
b, the point of time in which the latter exists is different from, 
and subsequent to that in which the former existed. In _ like 
masner, the second state, as reality (in the phenomenon), differs 
from the first, in which the reality of the second did not exist, 
•z.s.b from zero. That is to say, if the state, differs from the 
state, a, only in respect to quantity, the change is a coming into 

1 It must be remasked, that I do not speak of the change of certain relations, 
but. of the change, of the state. Thus, when a tydy moves m a urufonn 
manner, it does not change its state (of motion); but only when its motion 
increases or decreases. 
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existence of h — o, which m the former state did not exist, and m 
relation* to which that state is=o 
Now the question anses, how a thmg passes from one state=o, 
into another state =6 Between two moments there is always a 
certain time, and between two states existing m these moments 
there is always a difference havmg a certam quantity (for all 
parts of phenomena are m their turn quantities) Consequently, 
every transition from one state into another is always effected m 
a time contamed between two moments, of which the first deter- 
nunes the state which the thmg leaves, and the second determmes 
the stato into which the thmg passes Both moments, then, are 
limitations of the time of a change, consequently of the mter- 
mediate state between both, and as such they belong to the total 
of the change Now every change has a cause, which evidences 
Its causality m the whole time dunng which the change takes place 
The cause, therefore, does not produce the change all at once or 
m one moment, but m a time, so that, as the time gradually 
mcreases from the commencmg instant, a, to its completion at h, 
m hke manner also, the quantity of the reality (i — a) is generated 
through the lesser degrees whidi are contamed between the first 
and last M change 15 therefore possible only through a contmuous 
action of the causality, which, m so far as it is umform, we call a 
momentum The ch^e does not consist of these momenta, but 
is generated or produced by them as their effect 
Such is the law of the contmuity of all change, the ground of 
which IS, that neither time itself nor any phenomenon m time 
consists of parts which are the smallest possible, but that, not- 
withstandmg, the state of a thmg passes m the process of a change 
through all these parts, as elements, to its second state There is 
no sn^est degree of reality m a phenomenon, just as there is no 
smallest degree m the quantity of time, and so the new state of 
the reahty grows up out of the former state, through all the infimte 
degrees thereof, the differences of which one from another, takdh 
aU together, are less than the difference between o and a 
It IS not our busmess to inquire here mto tlie utility of this 
principle m the mvestigation of nature But how such a pro- 
position, which appears so greatly to extend our knowledge of 
nature, is possible completely a fnon, is indeed a question which 
deserves mvestigation, although the first view seems to demon- 
strate the truth and reahty of the pnnaple, and the question, 
how it IS possible, may be considered superfluous For there are 
so many groundless pretensions to the enlargement of our know- 
ledge by pure reason, that we must take it as a general rule to be 
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mistrastful of all suchj and Tnthout a thoroughgoing and radical 
deduction, to beLe\e nothing of the sort even on the*^ clearest 
dogmabcd evidence 

Ev eiy addition to our empincal knowledge, and every advance 
made m the exercise of our perception is nothing more than an 
extension of the detenmnation of the mtemal sense, that is to say 
a progression m tune, be objects themselves wMt they may 
phenomena, or pure mtuibons This progression m time deter- 
mmes everything, and is itself detemuned by nothmg else That 
IS to say, the parts of the progression exist only m tune, and by 
means of the synthesis thereof, and are not given antecedently 
to it Eor this reason, eveiy transiPon m perception to anything 
which follows upon another m tune, is a determination of tune by 
means of the production of this perception And as this deter- 
mination of time IS, always and m all its parts, a quantity, the 
perception produced is to be considered as a quantity whidi 
proceeds through all its de^ees— no one of which is the smallest 
possible— from zero up to its detemuned degree From this we 
perceive the possibihty of cognizing a pnon a law of changes~a 
law, however, which concerns them fonn merely We merely 
antiapate our own apprehension, the formal condition of which, 
masmucdi as it is itself to be found m the mmd antecedently to all 
given phenomena, must certainly be capable of being cognized 
a pnon 

Thus, as tune contains the sensuous condition a pnon oi the 
possibihty of a contmuous progression of that which exists to that 
which follows it, the imderstodmg, by virtue of the imity of 
apperception, contains the condition a pnon of the possibihty of 
a contmuous determination of the position m tune of all pheno- 
mena, and this by means of the senes of causes and efiects, the 
former of which necessitate the sequence of the latter, and thereby 
render umversally and for all tune, and by consequence, objectively, 
fahd the empirical cogmtion of the relations of time 
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THIRD ANALOGY 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-EMSTENCE, ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF 
REOPROCITY OR COMJIUNm 

All substances, tn so far as they can be perceived tn space at the 
same lime, exist tn a state of complete reciprocity of action 

Proof 

Things are co-cxistent, when m empincal intuition the percep- 
tion of the one can follow upon the perception of the other, and 
vice vena— which cannot occur m the succession of phenomena, 
as we have shown in the explanation of the second pnnaple 
Thus I can perceive the moon and then the earth, or conversely, 
first the earth and then the moon, and for the reason that my 
perception of these objects can reciprocally follow each other, I 
say, they exist contemporaneously Now co-existence is the 
existence of the manifold in the same time But time itself is 
not an object of perception, and therefore we cannot conclude 
from the fact that thmgs are placed m the same time, the other 
fact, that the perceptions of these thmgs can follow each other 
reciprocally The synthesis of the imagmation m apprehension 
would only present to us each of these perceptions as present in 
the subject when the other is not present, and contrariwise, but 
would not show that the objects are co-cxistent, that is to say, 
that, if the one exists, the other also exists in the same time, and 
that this IS necessanly so, m order that the perceptions maj be 
capable of following each other reciprocally It follows that a 
conception of the understandmg or category of the reciprocal 
sequence of the detemunations of phenomena (existmg, as they 
do, apart from each other, and yet contemporaneously), is requisift 
to justify us m saying that the reaprocal succession of perceptions 
has Its foundation m the object, and to enable us to represent co- 
existence as objective But that relation of substances m which 
the one contains detemunations the ground of which is m The 
other substance, is the relation of mfluence And, when this 
influence is reciprocal, it is the relation of community or reciproaty 
Consequently the co-existence of substances m space cannot be 
cognized m experience otherwise than under the precondition of 
their reaprocal action This is therefore the condition of the 
possibihty of thmgs themselves as objects of expenence 
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Things are co-existent, in so far as they exist m one ?nd the 
same time But how can we know that they exist m one and the 
same tune? Only by observmg that the order m the synthesis of 
apprehension of the manifold is arbitrary and a matter of in- 
difference, that IS to say, that it can proceed from A, through 
B, C, D, to E, or contrariwise from E to A For if they were 
successive m time (and m the order, let us suppose, which begins 
mth A), It IS quite impossible for the apprehension m perception 
to begin with E and go backwards to A, masmuch as A belongs to 
past time, and therefore cannot be an object of apprehension 

Let us assume that m a number of substances consiQered as 
phenomena each is completely isolated, that is, that no one acts 
upon another Then I say that the co-extslence of these cannot 
be an object of possible perception and that the existence of one 
carmot, by any mode of empirical synthesis, lead us to the existence 
of another For we imagme them m this case to be separated by 
a completely void space, and thus perception, which proceeds 
from the one to the other m time, would mdeed determme their 
existence by means of a following perception, but would be quite 
unable to distmgmsh whether the one phenomenon follows objec- 
tively upon the first, or is co-existent with it 

Brides the mere fact of existence, then, there must be something 
by means of which A determmes the position of B m tune, and 
conversely, B the position of A, because only under this condition 
can substances be empincally represented as existing contem- 
poraneously Now that alone determmes the position of another 
thing m time which is the cause of it or of its deteimmations 
Consequently every substance (inasmuch as it can have succession 
predicated of it ondy m respect of its detennmations) must contam 
the causahty of certam detennmations m another substance, and 
at the same time the effects of the causahty of the other m itself 
That IS to say, substances must stand (mediately or immediately) 
ifi dynamical commumty with each other, if co-existence is to be 
cogmzed m any possible expenence But, m regard to objects of 
expenence, that is absolutely necessary without which the ex- 
perience of these objects would itself be impossible Consequently 
It m absolutely necessary that all substances m the world of 
^phenomena, m so far as they are co-existent, stand m a relation of 
complete commumty of reciprocal action to eaoih other 

The word commumty has m our language ^ two meamngs, and 
coptams the two notions conveyed m the Latin conmumo and 
cpwierwim We employ it m this place m the latter sense — ^that 
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of a dynamical community, without which even the community 
of plaw {commumo spaht) could not be empincally cognuted In 
our expenences it is easy to observe, that it is only the continuous 
influences in all parts of space that can conduct our senses from 
one object to another, that the bght which plays between ouricyes 
and the heavenly bodies produces a mediating community between 
them and us, and thereby evidences their co-eastence with us, 
that we cannot empirically change our position (perceive this 
change), unless the existence of matter throughout the whole of 
space rendered possible the perception of the positions we occupy, 
and thatithis perception can prove the contemporaneous existence 
of these places only through &eir reaprocal influence, and thereby 
also the co-existence of even the most remote objects — although 
m this case the proof is only mediate Without commumty, every 
perception (of a phenomenon m space) is separated from every 
other and isolated, and the cham of empincal representations, that 
is, of expenence, must, with the appearance of a new object, begin 
entirely de novo, without the least connection with preceding repre- 
sentations, and without standmg towards these even m the relation 
of tune lly mtention here is by no means to combat tlie notion of 
empty space, for it may exist where our perceptions cannot exist, 
masmudi as they cannot reach thereto, and where, therefore, no 
empincal perception of co-existence takes place But m this case 
it is not an object of possible expenence 
The followmg remarks may be useful m the way of explanation 
In the mmd, all phenomena, as contents of a possible expenence, 
must exist m commumty {commumo) of apperception or conscious- 
ness, and m so far as It IS requisite that objects be represented as 
co-existent and connected, m so far must they reaprocally deter- 
mme the position m time of each other, and thereby constitute a 
whole If this subjective commumty is to rest upon an objective 
basis, or to be apphed to substances as phenomena, the perception 
of one substance must render possible the perception of anothe'^ 
and conversely For otherwise succession, which is always found 
m perceptions as apprehensions, would be predicated of external 
objects, and their representation of their co-existence be thus 
impossible But this is a reciprocal influence, that is to say, 
a real commumty {commercium) of substances, tnthout whi^ 
therefore the empincal relation of co-existence would be a notion 
beyond the reach of our mmds By virtue of this commerctum, 
phenomena, m so far as they are apart from, and nevertheless m 
connection with each other, constitute a compostittm rede Such 
compostta are possible m many diSerent ways The three dynamical 
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relations then, from which all others sprmg, are those of Inherence 
Consequence, and Composition ‘ 


These, then, are the three analogies of expenence They are 
nothmg more than pnnaples of the determination of the existence 
of phenomena m time, accordmg to the three tnoii of this deter- I 
mmation, to wit, the relation to time itself as a quantity (the ' 
quantity of existence, that is, duration), the relation in tune as a 
senes or succession, finally, the relation m time as the complex 
of all existence (simultaneity) This umty of determuiation m 
regard to time is thoroughly dynamical, that is to say, time is not 
considered as that m which expenence detennmes immediately 
to every existence its position, for this is nnpossible, inasmurh as 
absolute time is not an object of perception, by means of which 
phenomena can be connected with each other On the contrary, 
the rule of the understandmg, through which alone the existence 
of phenomena can receive synthetical umty as regards relations of 
time, detennmes for every phenomenon its position m time, and 
consequently a pnori, and with validity for ^ and every time 

By nature, m the empincal sense of the word, we understand 
the totality of phenomena connected, m respect of their existence, 
accordmg to necessary rules, that is, laws There are therefore 
certam laws (which are moreover a fnori) which make nature 
possible, and all empincal laws can exist only by means of ex- 
penence, and by virtue of those primitive laws through which 
expenence itself becomes possible The purpose of the analogies 
IS therefore to represent to us the umty of nature m the connection 
of all phenomena under certam exponents, the only busmess of 
which IS to express the relation of time (m so far as it contams all 
existence m itself) to the umty of apperception, which can exist 
m synthesis only accordmg to rules The combmed expression of 
all IS this All phenomena exist m one nature, and must so exist, 
masmuch as without this a ptort umty, no umty of expenence, 
and consequently no determmation of objects m expenence, is 
possible 

As regards the mode of proof which we have employed m treating 
of these transcendental laws of nature, and the peculiar character 
of it, we must make one remark, whi^ will at the same time be 
important as a gmde m every other attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of mtellectual and likewise synthetical propositions a pnon 
Had we endeavoured to prove these analogies dogmatically, that 
IS, from conceptions, that is to say, had we employed this method 
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m attempting to show that everythmg which exists, exists only m 
that which is permanent — that every thing or event presupposes 
the existence of somethmg m a precedmg state, upon which it 
follows m conformity with a rule — ^lastly, that m the manifold, 
which is co-existent, the states oi-exist m connection with eadi 
other accordmg to a rule — all our labour would have been utterly 
m vam For mere conceptions of things, analyse them as we may, 
cannot enable us to condude from the existence of one object to 
the existence of another What other course was left for us to 
pursue? This only, to demonstrate the possibihty of expenence 
as a cognition m which at last all objects must be capable of bemg 
presented to us, if the representation of them is to possess any 
objective reality Now m this third, this medi&tmg term, the 
essential form of which consists m the sjmthetical umty of the 
apperception of all phenomena, we found a pnon conditions of 
the muversal and necessary determination as to time of all existences 
m the world of phenomena, without which the empincal determma- 
tion thereof as to time would itself be impossible, and we also 
discovered rules of synthetical umty a pnon, by means of which 
we could antiapate expenence For want of this method, and 
from the fancy that it was possible to discover a dogmatical proof 
of the synthetical propositions which are requisite m the empincal 
employment of the understandmg, has it happened, that a proof 
of the pnnaple of sufiiaent reason has been so often attempted, 
and always m vam The other two analogies nobody has ever 
thought of, although they have always been silently employed by 
the imnd,^ because the guidmg thread furmshed by the categones 
was wantmg, the guide which alone can enable us to discover every 
hiatus, both m the sjrstem of conceptions and of pnnciples 


4 

The Postulates of Empirical Thought 

1 That which agrees with the formal conditions (mtuition and 
conception) of expenence, is possible 

1 The unity of the univeise, in which all phenomena must be connected, is 
evidently a mere consequence of the tacitly admitted prindple o{ the com 
munity of all substances which are co-existent For were substances isolated, 
they could not as parts constitute a whole, and were their connection (reciprocal 
action of the manifold) not necessary from the very fact of co-ezisteiice, we 
could not conclude ixom the fact of the latter as a merely ideal relation to the 
former as a real one We have, however, shown in its plane, that commumty 
15 the proper ground of the pessibiUty of an empincal cogmtion of co existence, 
and that we may therefore properly reason from the latter to the former as 
Its condition, * 
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2 That which coheres with the material conditions of e^nence 
(sensation), is real 

3 That whose coherence with the real is determined according 
to umversal conditions of expenence is (exists) necessary 

Explanaiion 

The categones of modahty possess this pecuhanty, that they do 
not m the least determme the object, or enlarge the conception to 
which they are annexed as predicates, but only express its relation 
to the faculty of cogmtion Though my conception of a thing is 
m Itself complete, I am still entid^ to ask whether the«ob]ect of 
It IS merely possible, or whether it is also real, or, if the latter, 
whether it is also necessary But hereby the object itself is not 
more defimtely detemuned m thought, but the question is only in 
what relation it, mcluding all its determmations, stands to the under- 
standmg and its employment m expenence, to the empmcal faculty 
of judgment, and to the reason m its apphcation to expenence 
For this very reason, too, the categones of modality are nothing 
more than explanations of the conceptions of possibility, reahty, 
and necessity, as employed m expenence, and at the same tune, 
restnctions of all the categones to empmcal use alone, not authonz- 
mg the transcendental employment of them For if they are to 
have somethmg more than a merely logical significance, and to be 
somethmg more than a mere analytical expression of the fonn of 
thought, ■aii'i. to have a relation to things and their possibihty, reahty, 
or necessity, they must concern possible expenence and its syn- 
thetical umty, m which alone objects of cogmtion cp be given 
The postulate of the possibihty of thmgs requires also, that 
the conception of the thmgs agree with the formal conditions of 
our expenence m general But this, that is to say, the objective 
form of expenence, contams all the kmds of synthesis which are 
requisite for the cogmtion of objects A conception which contains 
r synthesis must be regarded as empty and without reference to 
an object, if its synthesis does not belong to expenence— either as 
borrowed from it, and m this case it is called an empmcal concepUm, 
or such as is the ground and a pnon condition of expenence (ite 
fonn), and m this 'case it is a pare concepiton, a conception whim 
nevertheless belongs to expenence, inasmuch as its object can be 
*" found m this alone For where shall we find t^e cntenon or char- 
acter of the possibihty of an object which is cogitated by m^ 
of an a pnon synthetical conception, if not m the synthes^wtach 
constitutes the form of empmcal cogmtion of objects? That m 
such a conception no contradiction exists is mdeed a necessary 
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logical condition, but very far from being sufficient to establish 
the objecTave reahty of the conception, that is, the possibihty of such 
an object as is thought in the conception Thus, in the conception 
of a figure which is contained within two straight hnes, there is no 
contradiction, for the conceptions of two straight hnes and of their 
junction contain no negation of a figure The impossibihty m 
such a case does not rest upon the conception in itself, but upon the 
construction of it in space, that is to say, upon Ae conditions 
of space and its determinations But these have themselves 
objective reality, that is, th^ npply to possible things, because 
they contain a fnon the form of expenence m general 

And now we shall proceed to point out the extensive utihty and 
mfluence of this postulate of possibihty When I represent to 
myself a thmg that is permanent, so that everjithmg m it which 
changes belongs merely to its state or condition, from such a con- 
ception alone I never can cognize that such a thing is possible 
Or, if I represent to myself something which is so constituted that, 
when It IS posited, something else follows always and infalhbly, 
my thought contams no s^-contradiction, but whether such 
a property as causahty is to be found m any possible thing, my 
thought alone affords no means of judgmg Fmally, I can repre- 
sent to myself different thmgs (substances) which are so constituted 
that the state or condition of one causes a change m the state of 
the other, and reaprocally, but whether such a relation is a property 
of thmgs cannot be perceived from these conceptions, which contain 
a merdy arbitrary synthesis Only from the fact, therefore, that 
these conceptions express a pnort the relations of perceptions m 
every expenence, do we know that they possess objective reahty, 
that IS, transcendental truth, and that independent of expenence, 
though not mdependent of all relation to the form of an expenence 
in general and its synthetical unity, m which alone objects can be 
empincally cognized 

But when we fashion to ourselves new conceptions of substancesj* 
forces, action, and reaction, from the matenal presented to us by 
perception, without following the example of expenence m their 
connectioii, we create mere chunetas, of the possibihty of which 
we cannot discover any cntenon, because we have not taken 
expenence for our instructress, Ihough we have borrowed the 
conceptions from her Such fictitious conceptions denve their 
character of possibihty not, hke the categones, a pnort, as concep- 
tions on whidi all expenence depends, but only,* a posUnon, as 
conceptions given by means of expenence itself, and their possibility 
must either be cognized a postenon and* empincally, or it cannot 
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be cognized at all A substance which is permanently present m 
space, yet without filling it (like that tertmm quid between matter 
and the thinlong subject which some have tned to mtroduce mto 
metaphysics), or a pecuhar fundamental power of the mmd of 
intuiting the future by anticipation (mstead of merely mfemng 
from past and present events), or, fin^y, a power of the mmd to 
place itself m commumty of thought with other men, however 
distant they may be — ^these are conceptions the possibihty of which 
has no ground to rest upon For they are not based upon experi- 
ence and Its known laws, and without expenence, they are a merely 
arbitrary conjunction of thoughts, which, though containmg no 
mtemal contradiction, has no claim to objective reahty, neither, 
consequently, to the possibihty of such an object as is thought in 
these conceptions As far as concerns reahty, it is self-evident 
that we cannot cogitate such a possibihty concreto without the 
aid of expenence, because reahty is concerned only with sensa- 
tion, as the matter of expenence, and not with the form of thought, 
with which we can no doubt mdulge m shapmg fancies 
But I pass by everythmg w&ch denves its possibihty from 
reahty m expenence, and I purpose treatmg here merely of the 
possibility of thmgs by means of a prim conceptions I maintain, 
then, that the possibihty of things is not denved from such con- 
ceptions per se, but only when considered as formal and objective 
conditions ol an expenence m general 
It seems, mdeed, as if the possibihty of a triangle could be 
cognized from the conception of it alone (which is certamly mde- 
pendent of expenence), for we can certainly give to the conception 
a correspondmg object completely a pnon, Qiat is to say, we ean 
construct it But as a triangle is only the form of an object, it 
must remam a mere product of the nnagination, and the possibihty 
of the existence of an object correspondmg to it must remain 
doubtful, unless we can discover some other ground, unless we know 
^frat the figure can be cogitated under the conditions upon which 
all objects of expenence rest Now, the facts that space is a formal 
condition a pnon of external expenence, that the formative 
synthesis, by which we construct a tnangle m imagination, is the 
vfty same as that we employ m the appr^ension of a phenomenon 
for the purpose of makmg an empincm conception of it, are what 
alone connect the notion of the possibihty o{ such a thmg with 
the conception of it In the same manner, the possibility of 
contmuous quantities, mdeed of quantities m general, for the 
conceptions of them are without exception synthetical, is never 
evident from the conceptions m themselves, but only when they 
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are consyiered as the formal conditions of the determination of 
objects in expenence And where, mdeed, should we look for 
objects to correspond to our conceptions, if not in expenence, by 
which alone objects are presented to us? It is, however, true that 
without antecedent expenence we can cognize and characterize the 
possibihty of thmgs, relatively to the formal conditions, under which 
somethmg is determmed m expenence as an object, consequently, 
completely a pnon But still this is jiossible only m relation to 
expenence and withm its himts 

The postulate concetnmg the cogmtion of the reality of thmp 
requires perception, consequently consaous sensation, not mdeed 
immediately, that is, of the object itself, whose existence is to he 
cognized, hut still that the object have some connection with a real 
percepbon, m accordance with the analogies of expenence, which 
exhibit all kmds of real connection m expenence 

From the mere conception of a thmg it is impossible to conclude 
Its existence For, let the conception be ever so complete, and 
containmg a statement of all the detenmnations of the thmg, the 
existence of it has nothing to do with all this, but only with the 
quesbon—whether such a thmg is given, so that the percepbon of 
It can m every case precede the concepbon For the fact that the 
concepbon of it precedes the percepbon, merely mdicates the 
possibihty of its existence, it is perception which presents matter 
to the concepbon, that is the sole cntenon of reahty Pnor to 
the percepbon of the thmg, however, and therefore comparabvely 
a prion, we are able to cogmze its existence, provided it stands m 
coimecbon with some perceptions accordmg to the prmaples of 
the empincal conjuncbon of these, that is, m conformity with the 
analogies of percepbon For, m this case, the existence of the 
supposed thmg is connected with our percepbons m a possible 
ei^nence, and we are able, with the guidance of these analogies, 
to reason m the senes of possible percepbons from a thmg which 
we do really perceive to the thmg we do not perceive "Hius, w? 
cogmze the existence of a magnebc matter penetratmg all bodies 
from the percepbon of the attracbon of the steel-filmgs by the 
magnet, although the constitubon of our organs renders an im- 
mediate percepbon of this matter impossible for us For, accordmg 
to the laws of sensibihty and the connected context of our percep- 
bons, we should 19 an expenence come also on an immediate 
empincal mtuibon of this matter, if our senses were more acute — 
but this obtuseness has no miluence upon and dannot alter the 
form of possible expenence m general Our knowledge of the 
existence of thmgs reaches as far as oilr perceptions, and what 
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intuition, that is, time, m relation to which the subject must be 
determmed But the existence of external thmgs is a^isolutely 
reqmsite for this purpose, so that it follows that mtemal expenence 
IS Itself possible only mediately and through external expenence 
Remark II Now with this view all empmcal use of our faculty 
of cognition m the determmation of time is m perfect accordance 
Its truth IS supported by the fact, that it is possible to perceive a 
detemnuatiou of time only by means of a change m external 
relations (motion) to the permanent m space (for example, we 
become aware of the sun’s motion, by observmg the changes of 
his relation to the objects of this earth) But this is not all We 
find that we possess nothmg permanent that can correspond and 
be submitted to the conception of a substance as mtuition, except 
maiter This idea of permanence is not itself denved from external 
expenence, but is an a priori necessary condition of all determmation 
of time, consequently also of the mtemal sense m reference to our 
own existence, and that through the existence of external thmgs 
In the representation I, the consaousness of myself is not an 
intuition, but a merely mtdlectual representation produced by 
the spontaneous activity of a thinking subject It follows, that 
this I has not any predicate of mtuition, which, m its character of 
permanence, could serve as correlate to the determmation of tune 
in the mtemal sense— m the same way as nnpenetrability is the 
correlate of matter as an empmcal mtuition 
Remark III Erom the fact that the existence of external thmgs 
IS a necessary condition of the possibihty of a determmed consaous- 
ness of ourselves, it does not follow that every mtuitive repre- 
sentation of external thmgs mvolves the existence of these thmgs, 
for then representations may very well be the mere products of 
the imagmation (m dreams as well as m madness), though, indeed, 
these are themselves created by the reproduction of previous 
external perceptions, which, as has been shown, are possible only 
^through the reahty of external objects The sole aim of our re- 
marks has, however, been to prove that mtemal expenence m 
general is possible only through external expenence m general 
Whether this or that supposed expenence be purely imagmary, 
mast be discovered from its particular determinations, and by 
comparmg these with the cntena of all real expenence 


Fmally, as regards the third postulate, it apphes to material 
necessity m existence, and not to merely formal and logical neces- 
sity in the connection o^conceptions Now as we cannot cogmze 
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completely a fnon the existence of any object of sense, though we 
can do so comparatively a pnori, that is, relatively to some other 
previously given existence — a cogmtion, however, which can only 
be of 5 U(^ an existence as must be contained m the complex of 
experience, of which the previously given perception is a part — 
the necessity of existence can never be cognized from conceptions, 
but always, on the contrary, from its connecbon with that which 
is an object of perception But the only existence cognized, 
under the condition of other given phenomena, as necessary, is the 
existence of e&ects from given causes m confonmty with the laws 
of causahty It is consequently not the necessity of the existence 
of thmgs (as substances), but the necessity of the state of thmgs 
that we cognize, and that not immediately, but bjr means of the 
existence of other states given in perception, according to empincal 
laws of causality Hence it follows, that the cntenon of necessity 
is to be found only m the law of a possible expenence — that every- 
thmg which happens is detemuned a fnon m the phenomenon by 
Its cause Thus we cognize only the necessity of effects m nature, 
the causes of which are given us Moreover, the cntenon of 
necessity m existence possesses no apphcation beyond the field 
of possible expenence, and even m this it is not valid of the existence 
of thmgs as substances, because these can never be considered as 
empin^ effects, or as somethmg that happens and has a beginnmg 
Necessity, therefore, regards only the relations of phenomena 
accordmg to the dynamical law of causahty, and the possibHity 
grounded thereon, of reasonmg from some given existence (of a 
cause) a prion to another existence (of an effect) Everything that 
happens is hypothetically necessary, is a pnnaple whidh subjects 
the changes ^t take place m the world to a law, that is, to a rule 
of necessary existence, without which nature herself could* not 
possibly exist Hence the proposition. Nothing happens by blind 
chance (tn mimdo non datur casus), is an a prion law of nature 
The case is the same with the proposition. Necessity in nature is not> 
blind, that is, it is conditioned, consequently mtelhgible necessity 
(non datur faium) Both laws subject the play of change to a 
nature of things (as phenomena), or, which is the same thmg, to 
the unity of the understandmg, and through the understandifig 
alone can changes belong to an expenence, as the synthetical umty 
of phenomena Bo^ belong to the class of dynamical prmciples 
The former is properly a consequence of the principle of causality — 
one of the analogies of expenence The latter •belongs to the 
prmciples of modahty, which to the determination of causality adds 
the conception of necessity, which is itsdf, however, subject to a 
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rule of the understanding The prmciple of continuity forbids 
any leap inAe senes of phenomena regarded as changes (in mmdo 
non daiur salhts), and likewise, in the complex of all empincal 
mtuibons m space, any break or hiatus between two phenomena 
(non daittr hudus)—iox we can so express the pnnaple, ^at experi- 
ence can admit nothing which proves the existence of a vacuum, 
or which even admits it as a part of an empmcal synthesis For, 
as regards a vacuum or void, which we may cogitate as out and 
beyond the field of possible expenence (the world), such a question 
cannot come before the tribunal of mere understandmg, which 
decides only upon questions that concern the employmeipt of given 
phenomena for the construction of empirical cogmfion It is 
rather a problem for ideal reason, which passes beyond the sphere 
of a possible expenence, and aims at formmg a judgment of that 
which surrounds and arcumscnbes it, and the proper place for 
the consideration of it is the transcendental dialectic These four 
propositions. In mwido non daiur kudus, non daiur salius, non dalwr 
casus, non daiur fatum, as well as all pnnciples of transcendental 
ongm, we could very easily exhibit m their proper order, that is, 
m conformity with the order of the categones, and assign to each 
its proper place But the already practised reader will do this for 
himself, or discover the clue to such an arrangement But the 
combmed result of all is sunply this, to admit mto the empmcal 
synthesis nothmg which might cause a break m or be foreign to 
the understandmg and the contmuous connection of all phenomena, 
that IS, the umty of the conceptions of the understandmg For m 
the understandmg alone is the umty of expenence, m which all 
perceptions must have their assigned place, possible 
■ Whether the field of possibihty be ^eater than that of reahty, 
and 'whether the field of the latter be itself greater than that of 
necessity, are mterestmg enough questions, and qmte capable of 
synthetu^ solution, questions, however, which come under the 
•junsdiction of reason done * For they are tantamount to asking, 
whether all thmgs as phenomena do without exception belong to 
the complex and connected whole of a smgle expenence, of which 
eveiy given perception is a part which therefore cannot be con- 
qomed with any other phenomena— or, whether my perceptions can 
belong to more than one possible expenence? The understandmg 
gives to expenence, accordmg to the subjectjye and formal con- 
ditions, of sensibihty as well as of apperception, the rules which 
alone make this expenence possible Other forms of mtuition 
besides those of space and time, other forms of underst an d m g 
besides the discursive forms of thought, or of cogmtion by means 
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of conqfptions, can neither imagine nor make mtelligible to 
ourselves, and even if we could, they would still not belong to 
expenence, which is the only mode of cognition by which objects 
arc presented to us Whether other perceptions besides those 
whicL belong to the total of our possible expenence, and con* 
sequently whether some other sphere of matter exists, the under- 
standmg has no power to deade, its proper occupation bemg with 
the synthesis of toat which is given Moreover, the poverty of the 
usual arguments which go to prove the existence of a vast sphere 
of possibihty, of which ^ that is real (every object of expenence) 
IS but a small part, is very remarkable ‘All real is possible,’ from 
this follows naturally, accordmg to the logical laws of conversion, 
the particular proposition ‘Some possible is real ’ Now this seems 
to be equivalent to ‘Much is possible that 15 not real ’ No doubt 
It does seem as if we ought to consider the sum of the possible to 
be greater than that of the real, from the fact that something must 
be added to the former to constitute the latter But this notion 
of adding to the possible is absurd For that which is not m the 
sum of the possible, and consequently requires to be added to it, 
is manifestly impossible In addition to accordance with the formal 
conditions of ei^enence, the understandmg requires a connection 
with some perception, but that which is connected with this per- 
ception IS real, even although it is not immediately perceived 
But that another senes of phenomena, in complete coherence with 
that which is given m perception, consequently more than one all- 
embracmg expenence is possible, is an inference which cannot be 
concluded from the data given us by expenence, and still less 
without any data at all That which is possible only under con- 
ditions which are themselves merely possible, is not possible i» 
any respecl And yet we can find no more certam ground on which 
to base the discussion of the question whether the sphere of 
possibihty IS wider than that of expenence, 

I have merely mentioned these questions, that in treatmg 61 
the conception of the understandmg, there might be no omission 
of anythmg that, m the common opimon, belongs to them In 
reahty, however, the notion of absolute possibihty (possibihty 
which ps valid m every respect) is not a mere conception of the 
undersmidmg, whicli can be employed empincally, but belongs to 
reason alone, whicjj passes the bounds of all empirical use of the 
understandmg We have, .therefore, contented ourselves witii 
a merely critical remark, leavmg the subject to^be explamed m 
the sequel 

Before concluding this fourth section, smd at the same tune the 
H9“ 
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system of all prmaples of the pure undeistandmg, it seeing proper 
to mention the reasons which mduced me to term the prmciples of 
modahty postulates This expression I do not here use m the 
sense which some more recent philosophers, contrary to its meamng 
with mathematicians, to whom the word properly belongs, attach 
to it — ^that of a proposition, namely, immediately certain, requinng 
neither deduction nor proof For if, m the case of synthetical 
propositions, however evident they may be, we accord to them 
without deduction, and merely on the strength of their own pre- 
tensions, unqualified belief, all critique of the understandmg is 
entuely lost, and, as there is no want of bold pretension, which 
the common behef (though for the philosopher this is no credential) 
does not reject, the understandmg hes exposed to every delusion 
and conceit, without the power of refusmg its assent to those asser- 
tions, which, though lUegitunate, demand acceptance as veritable 
axioms “^^en, therefore, to the conception of a thmg an a pnon 
detemunation is synthetically added, such a proposition must 
obtain, if not a proof, at least a deduction of the legitnnacy of 
its assertion 

The prmciples of modahty are, however, not objectively syn- 
thetical, for the predicates of possibihty, reahty, and necessity 
do not m the least augment the conception of that of which they 
are affirmed, masmuch as they contnbute nothmg to the repre- 
sentation of the object But as they are, nevertheless, always 
synthetical, they are so merely subjectively That is to say, they 
have a reflective power, and apply to the conception of a thmg, 
of which, m other respects, they affirm nothmg, the faculty of 
cogmtion in which the conception originates and has its seat So 
that if the conception merely agree with the formal conditions of 
experience, its object is call^ possible, if it is m connection with 
perception, and detemuned thereby, the object is real, if it is 
determmed accordmg to conceptions by means of the connection 
Si perceptions, the object is called necessary The prmciples of 
modahty therefore predicate of a conception nothmg more than 
the procedure of the faculty of cogmtion which generated it Now 
a postulate in mathematics is a practical proposition which contains 
nothmg but the synthesis by which we present an object to (mr- 
selves, and produce the conception of it, for example— ‘With a 
given hne, to descnbe a circle upon a plane, irpm a given pomt, 
and such a proposition does not admjt of proof, because the pro- 
cedure, which It f equires, is exactly that by which alone it is possible 
to generate the conception of such a figure With the same right, 
acrordmgly, can we postfilate the prmaples of modahty, because 
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they ^ not augment^ the conception of a thing, but merely 
indicate the manner m which it is connected with the faculty of 
cognition 

GENERAL REMARK ON THE SYSTEM OF PRINCIPLES 

It is very remarkable that we cannot perceive the possibflity 
of a thmg from the category alone, but must always have an 
mtuition, by which to mi^e evident the objective reahty of the 
pure conception of the understandmg Take, for example, the 
categon^ of relation How (i) a thmg can exist only as a subject, 
and not as a mere determination of other thmgs, that is, can be 
substance, or how (2), because somethmg exists, some other thmg 
must exist, consequently how a thmg can be a cause, or how (3), 
when seve^ thmgs exist, from the fact that one of these thmgs 
exists, some consequence to the others follows, and reaprocally, 
and m this way a commumty of substances can be possible — are 
^estions whose solution cannot be obtamed from mere conceptions 
The very same is the case with the other categories, for example, 
how a thmg can be of the same sort with many others, that is, 
can be a quantity, and so on So long as we have not intuition 
we cannot know, whether we do really think an object by the 
categones, and where an object can anywhere be found to cohere 
with them, and thus the truth is estabhshed, that the categones 
are not m themselves cogmitcms, but mere Jorms oj thought for the 
construction of cogmtions from given mtmtions For the same 
reason is it true that from categones alone no synthetical proposition 
can be made For example ‘In every existence there is substance,’ 
that IS, somethmg that can exist only as a subject and not as mere 
predicate, or, ‘Eveiythmg is a quantity’ — ^to construct propositions 
such as these, we require somethmg to enable us to go out beyond 
the given conception and connect another -with it For the same 
reason the attempt to prove a synthetical proposition by means pf 
mere conceptions, for example ‘ Everythmg that exists contmgently 
has a cause,’ has never succeeded We could never get further 
than provmg that, wthout this relation to conceptions, we could 
not conceive the existence of the contmgent, that is, could ^not 
a pnon through the understandmg cognize the existence of such a 
thing, but It does not hence follow that this is also the condition* 

* tVlieii I think tfie reahty of a thing, I do really think more than the 
posability, bnt not t» the thing, for that can never contain more in reality 
than was contamed in its complete possihihty But while the notion of 
possibihty is merelv the notion of a position of a thmg in relation to the 
understandmg (its empirical use), reality is .the conjunction of the thing 
with perception 
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of the possibihty of the thing itself that is said to be conjmgent 
If, accordingly, we look back to our proof of the pnnciple of causality, 
we shall find that we were able to prove it as vahd only of objects 
of possible expenence, and, indeed, only as itself the pnnaple of 
the possibihty of expenence, consequently of the cogntitm of an 
object given in empmcal tntutiton, and not from mere conceptions 
That, however, the proposition ‘Everything that is contingent 
must have a cause,’ is evident to every one merely from conceptions, 
is not to be demed But m this case the conception of the contm- 
gent IS cogitated as mvolvmg not the category of modahty (as that 
the non-existence of which can be conceived), but that ofi relation 
(as that which can exist only as the consequence of so me t hin g else), 
and so it is really an identical proposibon ‘That which can exist 
only as a consequence, has a cause ’ In fact, when we have to 
give examples of contmgent existence, we always refer to changes, 
and not merely to the possibihty of conceiving the opposite ^ But 
change is an event, which, as such, is possible only through a cause, 
and considered per se its non-existence is therefore possible, and 
we become cognizant of its contingency from the fact that it can 
exist only as Sie effect of a cause Hence, if a thmg is assumed 
to be contmgent, it is an analytical proposition to say, it has 
a cause 

But It IS still more remarkable that, to understand the possibihty 
of thmgs accordmg to the categones, and thus to demonstrate the 
oijeclive reality of the latter, we reqmre not merely mtuitions, but 
external intuitions If, for example, we take the pure conceptions 
of relation, we find that (i) for the purpose of presentmg to the 
conception of substance somethmg permanent m mtuition corre- 
spondmg thereto, and thus of demonstratmg the objective reahty 
of this conception, we require an mtuition (of matter) in space, 
because space alone is permanent and deternunes thm^ as such, 
while time, and with it all that is m the mternal sense, is m a state 
of contmual flow, (2) in order to represent change as the mtuition 
correspondmg to the conception of causahty, we requue the 

I We can easily conceive the non-existence of matter, but the ancients did 
not thence infer its contingency But even the alternation of the existence 
am^non-esistence of a given state in a thing, in which all change consis^ 
by no means proves the contingency of that state — the ground of proof 
being the reahty of its opp^te For example, a body 15 in a state of rest 
•■after motion, but we cannot infer the contingency of the motion from the 
fact that the former is the opposite of the latter For this opposite is merely 
a logical and not a rehl opposite to the other If we wish to demonstrate 
the contingency of the motion, what we ought to prove is, that, instead of the 
motion which took place m the precedmg pomt of tune, it was possible for 
the body to have been that m rest, not, that It is afteneards in rest, for, m this 
case, both opposites ate perfectly con^tent with each other 
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representation of motion as change m space, in fact, it is through 
it alone* that cliangcs, the possibility of w^ch no pure understandmg 
can perceive, are capable of bemg mtuitcd Change is the con- 
nection of determinations contradictorily opposed to each other 
m the existence of one and the same thing Now, how it is possible 
that out of a given state one quite opposite to it in the same thing 
should follow, reason without an example can not only not con- 
ceive, but cannot even make intelligible without intuition, and this 
intuition IS the motion of a pomt m space, the existence of which 
in different spaces (ns a consequence of opposite determinations) 
alone makes the intuition of change possible For, in order to 
make even internal change cogitable, we require to represent 
time, as the form of the internal sense, figuratively by a line, and 
the internal change by the drawing of that hnc (motion), and 
consequently are obliged to employ external intuition to be able 
to represent the successii e existence of ourselves in different states 
The proper ground of this fact is, that all change to be perceived 
as change presupposes something permanent in intuition, while 
in the internal sense no permanent mtuition is to be found Lastly, 
the objective possibility of the category of eommmity cannot be 
conceived bj mere reason, and consequently its objective reality 
carmot be demonstrated without an intuibon, and that external 
in space For how can we conceive the possibility of community, 
that IS, when several substances exist, that some effect on the 
existence of the one follows from tlic existence of the other, and 
reciprocally, and therefore that, because something exists in the 
latter, something else must exist in the former, which could not be 
understood from its own existence alone? For this is the verv 
essence of community — which is inconceivable ns a property of 
thmgs which are perfectlj isolated Hence, Leibnitr, in attnbutmg 
to the substances of the world — as cogitated by the understanding 
alone — a community, required the mediating aid of a divinitv, 
for, from their existence, such a property seemed to him mtfi 
justice mconceivable But wc can very easily conceive the 
possibility of community (of substances as phenomena) if wc 
represent them to ourselves os m space, consequently in external 
intuition For external intuition contains in itself a prion forftial 
external relations, as the conditions of the possibility of the real 
relations of action ^nnd reaction, and therefore of the possibility of' 
community With the same ease con it be demonstrated, that the 
possibility of things os gtianltlies, and consequently the objective 
reahty of the category of quanUty, can be grounded only in external 
mtuition, and that by its means alone ns the notion of quantity 
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appropnated by the internal sense But I must avoid prolixity, 
and leave the task of lUustratmg this by examples to the reader’s 
own reflection 

The above remarks are of the greatest importance, not only for 
the confirmation of our previous confutation of idealism, but still 
more when the subject of sdf-copuiton by mere mtemal conscious- 
ness and the determmation of our own nature without the aid of 
external empuical mtmbons is under discussion, for the mdication 
of the grounds of the possibility of such a cogmtion 

The result of the whole of this part of the Analybc of Prmciples 
IS, therefore — ^AU prmaples of the pure understandmg aitknothmg 
more than a prton prmaples of the possibihty of expenence, and 
to expenence alone do all a pnon synthetical propositions apply 
and relate — ^mdeed, their possibihty itself rests entirely on this 
relation 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 
JUDGMENT 

OR Analytic of PiuNaPLBs 
CHAPTER III 

OF THE GROUND OF THE DIVISION OF ALL OBJECTS INTO 
PHENOMENA AND NO0MENA 

We have now not only traversed the region of the pure under- 
standmg, and carefully surveyed every part of it, but we have also 
measur^ it, and assigned to everythmg therem its proper place 
But this land is an island, and enclosed by nature herself withm 
unchangeable hnuts It is the land of truth (an attractive word), 
surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean, the region of illusion, 
where many a fog-bank, many an iceberg, seems to the manner, 
on his voyage of discovery, a new country, and while constantly 
deludmg him with vam hopes, engages him m dangerous adventures, 
from which he never can desist, and which yet he never can bnng 
to £ termmation But before ventunng upon this sea, m order to 
explore it m its whole extent, and to amve at a certamty whether 
‘'anythmg is to be discovered there, it will not be ^thout advantage 
if we cast our eyes upon the chart of the land that we are about 
to leave, and to ask ourselves, firstly, whether we cannot rest 
perfectly contented with what it contains, or whether we must 
not of necessity be contented with it, if we can find nowhere else 
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a sohd foundation to build upon, and, secondly, by what title we 
possess'this land itself, and how we hold it secure against all hostile 
claims? Although, in the course of our analytic, we have already 
given sufficient answers to these questions, yet a summary re- 
capitulation of these solutions may be useful in strengthening our 
conviction, by umtmg m one pomt the momenta of the arguments 

We have seen that everything which the understanding draws 
from itself, without borrowmg from expenence, it nevertheless 
possesses only for the behoof and use of expenence The pnnaples 
of the pure understandmg, whether constitutive a pnon (as the 
mathematical pnnaples), or merdy regulative (as the dynamical), 
contam nothmg but the pure sterna, as it were, of possible 
expenence For expenence possesses its umty from the synthetical 
umty which the understandmg, ongmally and from itself, imparts 
to the symthesis of the imagmation m relation to apperception, 
and m a prton relation to and agreement with which phenomena, 
as data for a possible cogmtion, must stand But although these 
rules of the understandmg are not only a prton true, but the very 
source of all truth, that is, of the accordance of our cogmtion with 
objects, and on this ground, that they contam the basis of the 
possibility of expenence, as the msemhU ^ of all cogmtion, it seems 
to us not enough to propound what is true— we desne aJso to be 
told what we want to know K, then, we learn nothmg more by 
this cntical exammation, than what we should have practised m 
the merely cmpincal use of the understandmg, without any such 
subtle mquiry, the presumption is, that the advantage we reap 
from It is not worth the labour bestowed upon it It may certainly 
be answered, that no rash cunosity is more prejudice to the 
enlargement of our knowledge than ttat which must know before- 
hand the utihty of this or tlmt piece of information which we seek, 
before we have entered on the needful mvestigations, and before 
one could form the least conception of its utihty, even though it 
were placed before our eyes But there is one advantage m such 
transcendental mquines which can be made comprehensible to 
the dullest and most reluctant learner— this, namely, that the 
understandmg which is occupied merely with empirical exerase, 
and does not reflect on the sources of its own cogmtion, iliay 
exerase its functions very well and very successfully, but is qmte 
unable to do one^thmg, and that of very great importance, to’ 
determme, namely, the bounds that hmit its employment, and to 

• 

t Inbegnff The word conttneni, in the sense of that which contains the 
content {mhdtti, li I might be allowed to use an old word In a new sense, 
would ezactljr lut the meaning — -Tr 
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know what lies within or without its own sphere This purpose 
can be obtained only by such profound investigations as tlie have 
instituted But if it cannot distinguish whether certain questions 
he within its horizon or not, it can never be sure either as to its 
claims or possessions, but must lay its account with many humihat- 
mg conections, when it transgresses, as it unavoidably will, the 
limits of Its own temtory, and loses itself m fanciful opmions 
and bhndmg illusions 

That the understandmg, therefore, cannot make of its a pnon 
prmaples, or even of its conceptions, other than an empincal use, 
IS a proposition which leads to the most important results A 
transcendental use is made of a conception in a fundamental 
proposition or principle, when it is referred to things in general 
and considered as things tn tliemelves, an empincal use, when it is 
referred merely to phenomena, that is, to objects of a possible 
experience That the latter use of a conception is the only admis- 
sible one, IS evident from the reasons foUowmg For every con- 
ception are requisite, firstly, the logical form of a conception (of 
thought) m general, and, secondly, the possibihty of presentmg to 
this an object to which it may apply Failing this latter, it has 
no sense, and is utterly void of content, although it may contam 
the logical function for constructmg a conception from certam 
data Now object cannot be given to a conception otherwise 
than by mtuition, and, even if a pure mtuition antecedent to the 
, object IS a priori possible, this pure mtuition can itself obtain 
objective validity only from empincal intuition, of which it is 
Itself but the form All conceptions, therefore, and with them 
all prmaples, however high the degree of their a pnon possibility, 
relate to empincal mtmtions, that is, to data towards a possible 
expenence Without this they possess no objective vahdity, but 
are mere play of imagmation or of understanding with images or 
notions Let us take, for example, the conceptions of mathe- 
matics, and first m its pure mtmtions ‘Space has three dimensions’ 
— ‘Between two pomts there can be only one straight hne,’ etc 
Although all these prmaples, and the representation of the object 
with which this saence occupies itself, are generated m the mind 
entirely a pnon, they would nevertheless have no significance if 
we were not always able to exhibit their significance m and by 
'‘means of phenomena (empincal objects) Hence it is requisite 
that an abstract conception be made sensuonS, that is, that an 
object correspondmg to it m mtmtion be forthcoming, otherwise 
the conception remams, as we say, without sense, that is, without 
TTipaTiing Mathematics fulfils this reqmrement by the construction 
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of the figure, which is a phenomenon evident to the senses The 
same science finds support and sigmficance m number, this in its 
turn finds it m the fmgers, or m counters, or m lines and pomts 
The conception itself is always produced a friort, together with the 
syntheticrd principles or foitmilas from such conceptions, but the 
proper employment of them, and their appbcation to objects, can 
exist nowhere but m expenence, the possibility of which, as 
regards its form, they contain a prion 

That this IS also the case with all of the categories and the 
pnnaplcs based upon them, iS evident from the fact, that we 
cannot raider intelligible the possibihty of an object corresponding 
to them without hanng recourse to the conditions of scnsibihty, 
consequently, to tlie form of phenomena, to which, as their only 
proper objects, their use must therefore be confined, masmuch ns, 
if tlus condition is removed, all significance, that is, all relation to 
an object, disappears, and no evimple can be found to make it 
comprehensible what sort of things we ought to thmk under such 
conceptions 

The conception of quantity cannot be explamtd except by 
saymg that it is the detertninntion of a thmg whereby it can be 
cogitated how many times one is placed in it* But this 'how 
many times’ is based upon successive repetition, consequently 
upon time and the synthesis of the homogeneous therein Reahty, 
m contradistinction to negation, can Be explamcd only by cogitating 
a time which is either filled therewath or is void If I leave out 
the notion of permanence (which is existence in all time), there 
imams m the conception of substance nothing but the logical 
notion of subject, a notion of which I endeavour to realize by 
representing to myself something that can exist only as a subject. 
But not only am I perfectly ignorant of any conditions under Which 
this logical prerogative can belong to a thmg, I can make nothing 
out of the notion, and draw no mfcrence ftom it, because no object 
to which to apply the conception is determined, and \Vc consequently 
do not know whether it has any meaning at all In like manner, 
if I leave out the notion of time, m which something follows upon 
some other thing in conformity with a' rule, I can find nothing m 
the pure category, except that there is a something of such a Sbrt 
that from it a conclusion may be drawn as to the existence of 
some other thmg *But in this case it would not only be impossible 
to distinguish between a cause and an effect, but, as this pow’er to 

>' Kants mSanmg isj that we cannot have any cbncftption of the size, 
quantity, etc , of a thing', withont cogitating or constructing arbitrarily a 
unit which i shall be the standard of mcasumnent This is observable in 
weights, measures, etc. Number is the schema of quantity — Tr 
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draw conclusions requures conditions of which I am quite ignorant, 
the conception is not determined as to the mode m which it ought 
to apply to an object The so-called pnnciple Eveiythmg that is 
contmgent has a cause, comes with a gravity and self-assumed 
authonty that seems to reqmre no support from without But, I 
ask, what is meant by contmgent? The answer is, that the non- 
existence of which is possible But I should like ver}”^ well to know 
by what means this possibihty of non-existence is to be cognized, 
if we do not represent to ourselves a succession m the senes of 
phenomena, and m this succession an existence which follows a 
non-existence, or conversely, consequently, change For to say, 
that the non-existence of a thmg is not self-contradictory, is a 
lame appeal to a logical condition, which is no doubt a necessary 
condition of the existence of the conception, but is far from bemg 
suffiaent for the real objective possibihty of non-existence I 
can annihilate m thought every existmg substance without self- 
contradiction, but I cannot infer from this then- objective 
contmgency m existence, that is to say, the possibility of their 
non-existence m itself As regards the category of commumty, 
it may easily be inferred that, as the pure categones of substance 
and causahty are mcapable of a defimtion and explanation suffiaent 
to determme their object without the aid of mtmbon, the category 
of reaprocal causahty m the relation of substances to each other 
(fiotimercium) is just as httle susceptible thereof Possibihty, 
Existence, and Necessity nobody has ever yet been able to explam 
without bemg guilty of manifest tautology, when the defimtion 
has been drawn entnely from the pure understandmg For the 
substitution of the logical possibihty of the conception — ^the condi- 
tion of which IS that it be not self-contradictory, for the transcen- 
dental possibihty of things— ikt condition of which is, that there 
be an object correspondmg to the conception, is a tnck which 
can only decave 4he mexpenenced^ 

. It follows mcontestably, that the pure conceptions of the 
understandmg are mcapable of ^transcendental, and must always 
be of empirical use alone, and that the prmaples of the pure 
understandmg relate only to the general conditions of a possible 
experience, to objects of the senses, and never to thmgs m general, 
apart from the mode m which we mtuite them 
1 In one word, to none of these conceptions helongs a corresponding object, 
and consequently their real possibility cannot be denmnstrated, if we tatc 
away sensuous intuition — the only intuition which we possess, and there 
then remains nottulig but the lo^cal possibihty, that is, the fact that the 
conception or thought is possible— which, however, is not the question, what 
we want to know bemg, whether it relates to an object and thus possesses 

any TTiPanlng 
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Trans^cendentol AnaljrUc has accordingly this important resultj 
to wit, that the understanding is competent to effect nothmg 
a pnon, except the anticipation of the form of a possible eiqienence 
in general, and, that, as that which is not phenomenon caimot be 
an object of evpenence, it can never overstep the hmits of 
sensibihty, within which alone objects are presented to us Its 
pnnciples are merely pnnciples of the exposition of phenomena, 
and the proud name of an Ontology, which professes to present 
synthetical cognitions a prtort of tiungs m general in a systematic 
doctnne, must give place to the modest title of analjrtic of the 
pure understanding 

Thought IS the act of refemng a given mtmtion to an object 
If the mode of this intuition is urfmown to us, the object is merely 
transcendental, and the conception of the understandmg is employed 
only transcendentally, that is, to produce umty m the thought of 
a manifold m general Now a pure category, in which all conditions 
of sensuous intuition — as the only mtuition we possess — are 
abstracted, does not determine an object, but merely expresses 
the thought of an object in general, accordmg to different modes 
Now, to employ a conception, the function of judgment is required, 
by which an object is subsumed under the conception, consequently 
the at least formal condition, under uhich somethmg can be given 
in intuition Foiling this condition of judgment (schema), sub- 
sumption IS impossible, for there is in such a case nothmg given, 
which may be subsumed under the conception The merely 
transcendental use of the catcgones is therefore, in fact, no 
use at all, and has no determined, or even, as regards its form, 
determinable object Hence it follows, that the pure category is 
mcompctent to establish a synthetical a prion pnnaple, and that 
the pnnaples of the pure understanding are only of cmpmcal and 
never of transcendental use, and that beyond the sphere of possible 
expcnencc no synthetical a pnon pnnaples arc possible 

It may be advisable, therefore, to express ourselves thus The 
pure categones, apart from the formal conditions of sensibility, 
have a merely transcendental meaning, but are nevertheless not 
of transcendental use, because this is in itself impossible, inasmuch 
as all the conditions of any employment or use of them (in judg- 
ments) are absent, to wit, the formal conditions of the subsumption 
of an object undcr,thcsc concepbons As, therefore, in the character 
of pure categones, they must be employed empincally, and cannot 
be employed transcendentally, they arc of no«use at all, when 
separated from sensibility, that is, they cannot be apphed to an 
object They are merely the pure form of the employment of the 
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understanding m respect of objects in general and of thought, 
without Its beuig at the same time possible to thmk or to determine 
any object by their means 

But there lurks at the foundation of tius subject an illusion 
which It is very difficult to avoid The categories are not based, 
as regards their ongin, upon sensibihty, like ths forms of intmUon, 
space, and time , they seem, therefore, to be capable of an apphcation 
beyond the sphere of sensuous objects But this is not the case 
They are nothmg but mere forms of thought, which contam only 
the logical faculty of unitmg a prton m consciousness the manifold 
given m intuition Apart, then, from the only mtmtion possible 
for us, they have still less meaning than the pure sensuous forms, 
space and time, for through them an object is at least given, while 
a mode of connection of the manifold, when the mtmtion which 
alone gives the manifold is wanting, has no meanmg at all At 
the same time, when we designate certam objects as phenomena 
or sensuous existences, thus ffistinpishmg our mode of mtuitmg 
them from their own nature as things m themselves, it is evident 
that by this very distmcbon we as it were place the latter, considered 
m this their own nature, although we do not so mtuite them, m 
opposition to the former, or, on the other hand, we do so place 
other possible thmgs, which are not objects of our senses, but are 
cogitated by the understandmg alone, and call them intelligible 
existences (noumena) Now the question anses, whether the pure 
conceptions of our understandmg do possess sigiuficance m respect 
of these latter, and may possibly be a mode of cognizmg them 

But we are met at the very commencement with an ambiguity^ 
which may easily occasion great misapprehension The under- 
standmg, when it terms an object m a certam relation phenomenon, 
at the same time forms out of this relation a representation or 
notion of an olyeci tn itself, and hence beheves that it can form 
also conceptions of such objects Now as the understanding 
possesses no other fundaments conceptions besides the categories. 
It takes for granted that an object considered as a thmg in itself 
must be capable of being thought by means of these pure concep- 
tions, and IS thereby led to hold the perfectly undetermmed con- 
ception of an mtelhgible existence, a somethmg out of the sphere 
of our sensibihty, for a determinate conception of an existence 
•■which we can cognize m some way or offier^by means of the 
understanding 

If, by the term noumenon, we understand a thmg so far as it is 
not an object of our sensuous tnimtum, thus makmg abstraction of 
our mode of mtmtmg it, this is a noumenon in the negative sense 
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of the w^rd But if we understand by it an object of a noii-sensiious 
iniutiton, we m this case assume a pecuhar mode of mtuition, an 
intellectual intuitiouj to witj which does not^ however, belong to 
us, of the very possibility of which we have no notion — and this is 
a noumenon in the positive sense 
The doctrine of sensibility is also the doctrine of noumena in the 
negative sense, that is, of things which the understandmg is obhged 
to cogitate apart from any relation to our mode of mtuition, conse- 
quently not as mere phenomena, but as things m themselves But 
the understandmg at the same time comprehends that it cannot 
employ its categories for the consideration of thmgs m themselves, 
because these possess significance only m relation to the unity of 
intuitions m space and time, and that they arc competent to 
determme this umty by means of general a fnort connectmg 
conceptions only on account of the pure ideahty of space and time 
Where this umty of time is not to be met with, as is the case with 
noumena, the whole use, indeed the whole meanmg of the categories 
IS entirely lost, for even the possibihty of thmgs to correspond to 
the categones is m this case mcomprehensible On this point, I 
need only refer the reader to what I have said at the commence- 
ment of the General Remark appended to the foregomg chapter 
Now, the possibihty of a thmg can never be proved from the fact 
that the conception of it is not self-contradictory, but only by 
means of an mtuition correspondm^ to the conception If, there- 
fore, we wish to apply the categones to objects which carmot be 
regarded as phenomena, we must have an mtuition different from 
the sensuous, and m this case the objects would be a noumena tn 
{he positive sense of the word Now, as such an mtmtion, that is, 
an mtellectual mtuition, is no part of our faculty of cognition. 
It IS absolutely impossible for the categones to possess any apphca- 
tion beyond tiie limits of expenence It may be true -fiiat there 
are mtelhgible existences to which our faculty of sensuous mtuition 
has no relation, and cannot be apphed, but our conceptions of the 
understandmg, as mere forms of thought for our sensuous mtuition, 
do not extend to these What, therefore, we call noumenon, must 
be understood by us as such m a negative sense 
If I take away from an empincal intuition all thought 1 [by 
means of the categones), there remains no cogmtion of any object, 
for by means of m^re mtmtion nothmg is cogitated, and from the’ 
existence of such or such an afiection of sensibihty m me, it does 
not follow that this affection or representation dias any relation 
to an object without me But if I take away all mtuition, there 
still remams the form of thought, that iS, the mode of determmmg 
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an object for the manifold of a possible mtuition Thus the 
categones do m some measure really extend further than sensuous 
mtuition, masmuch as they think objects m general, without 
regard to the mode (of sensihihty) m which these objects are given 
But they do not for this reason apply to and determme a wider 
sphere of objects, because we cannot assume that such can be 
given, without presupposmg the possibihty of another than the 
sensuous mode of mtuition, a supposition we are not justified m 
makmg 

I call a conception problematical which contams in itself no 
contradiction, and whidi is connected with other cognitions as a 
limitation of given conceptions, but whose objective reahty cannot 
be cognized m any manner The conception of a noummon, that 
IS, of a thmg which must be cogitated not as an object of sense, 
but as a thmg m itself (solely through the pure understandmg), is 
not self-contradictory, for we are not entitled to mamtam that 
sensibihty is the only possible mode of mtuibon Nay, further, 
this conception is necessary to restram sensuous mtmtion withm 
the bounds of phenomena, and thus to limit the objective vahdity 
of sensuous cognition, for thmgs m themselves, which he beyond 
its provmce, are called noumena for the very purpose of mdicatmg 
that this cogmbon does not extend its application to all that the 
understandmg thmks But, after all, ^e possibihty of such 
noumena is qmte incomprehensible, and beyond the sphere of 
phenomena, aU is for us a mere void, that is to say, we possess an 
understanding whose provmce does problemattcally extend beyond 
this sphere, but we do not possess an mtmtion, mdeed, not even 
the conception of a possible mtmtion, by means of which objects 
beyond the region of sensibihty could be given us, and m reference 
to which the understandmg mi^ht be employed assertoncdUy 
The conception of a noumenon is therefore merely a Imitative 
conception, and therefore only of negative use But it is not an 
arbitrary or fictitious notion, but is connected with the hmitation 
of sensibihty, without, however, bemg capable of presenting us 
with any positive datum beyond this sphere 

The division of objects mto phenomena and noumena, and of 
the*world mto a mundus senstbths and intelkgibilis is therefore 
qmte madmissible m a positive sense, although conceptions do 
'tertamly admit of such a division, for the class, of noumena have 
no determmate object correspondmg to them, and cannot therefore 
possess objective 'vahdity If we abandon lie senses, how can it 
be made conceivable that the categones (which are the only 
conceptions that could serve as conceptions for noumena) have 
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any sense or meamng at all, inasmuch as something more than the 
mere unity of thought, namely, a possible intuition, is requisite 
for their apphcation to an object? The conception of a noumenon, 
considered as merely problematical, is, however, not only admissible, 
but, as a limitative conception of sensibility, absolutely necessary 
But, m this case, a noumenon is not a particular tnteUtgtble object 
for our understanduig, on the contrary, the kmd of understandmg 
to which It could belong is itself a problem, for we caimot form the 
most distant conception of the possibih^ of an understandmg 
which should cognize an object, not discursively by means of 
categones, but intmtively m a non-sensuous mtuition Our 
understandmg attains m this way a sort of negative extension 
That IS to say, it is not limited by, but rather limits, sensibihty, 
by givmg the name of noumena to thmgs, not considered as pheno- 
mena, but as thmgs m themselves But it at the same time 
prescribes limits to itself, for it confesses itself unable to cognize 
these by means of the categones, and hence is compelled to cogitate 
them merely as an unknown somethmg 

I find, however, m the wntmgs of modem authors, an entirely 
different use of the expressions, mundus senstbths and tntelhgtbths,^ 
which quite departs from the meamng of the anaents — an accepta- 
tion m which, mdeed, there is to be found no difiBculty, but which 
at the same time depends on mere verbal quibblmg According 
to this meanmg, some have chosen to call the complex of pheno- 
mena, in so far as It IS mtmted, mundus senstbths, but m so far as 
the connection thereof is cogitated accordmg to general laws of 
thought, mundus tnieUtgtbihs Astronomy, m so far as we mean 
by the word the mere observation of the starry heaven, may re- 
present the former, a system of astronomy, such as the Ctopemican 
or Newtoman, the latter But such twistmg of words is a mere 
sophistical subterfuge, to avoid a difficult question, by modifymg 
Its meanmg to smt our own convemence To be sure, under- 
standmg and reason are employed m the cogmtion of phenomena, 
but the question is, whether these can be applied when the object 
15 not a phenomenon — and m this sense we regard it if it is cogitated 
as given to the understandmg alone, and not to the senses The 
question therefore is, whether ovtfr and above the empuical use of 
Ihe^ understandmg, a transcendental use is possible, which apphes 
to the noumenon as an object This question we have answered 
m the negative ’ 

1 We must not translate this expression by tntelleclval, as Is commonly 
dooeln German woths, for it is cognmons alone that are mtellectual or sensuous 
Objects of the one or the other mode of intuition ought to be called, however 
haimy it may sonnd, t3tteUigtble or sensible —•Tr 
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When therefore we say, tlie senses represent objects as they 
appear, the understanding as they are, the latter statemdSit must 
not be understood m a transcendental, but only m an empineal 
signification, that is, as they must be represented m the complete 
connection of phenomena, and not according to what they may be, 
apart from their relation to possible expenence, consequently not 
as objects of the pure understandmg For this must ever remam 
unknown to us Nay, it is also quite unknown to us, whether 
any such transcendental or extraordmary cogmtion is possible 
under any circumstances, at least, whether it is possible by means 
of our categories Undeisiandtng and seiuthltiy, with, us, can 
determine obj ects only in conjunction If we separate them, we have 
intuitions without conceptions, or conceptions without intuitions, 
m both cases, representations, which we cannot apply to any 
determmate object 

If, after all our mquines and eiqilanations, any one still hesitates 
to abandon the mere transcendental use of the categones, let hun 
attempt to construct with them a synthetical proposition It 
would, of course, be unnecessary for this purpose to construct an 
analytical proposition, for that does not extend the sphere of the 
understanding, but, bemg concerned only about what is cogitated 
m the conception itself, it leaves it quite undeaded whether the 
conception has any relation to objects, or merely indicates the 
umty of thought — complete abstraction bemg made of the modi 
m which an object may be given m such a proposition, it is 
suffiaent for the understanding to know what hes m the conception 
— ^to what It apphes, is to it mdifferent The attempt must there- 
fore be made with a synthetical and so-called transcendental 
prmciple, for example Everythmg that exists, exists as substance, 
or. Everything that is contmgent exists as an effect of some other 
thing, VIZ of Its cause Now I ask, whence can the understandmg 
draw these synthetical propositions, when the conceptions contamed 
therem do not relate to possible expenence but to thmgs m them- 
selves (noumena)? Where is to be found the third term, which is 
always requisite m a synthetical proposition, which may connect 
m the same proposition conceptions which have no logical 
(anjljrtical) connection with each other? The proposition never 
will be demonstrated, nay, more, the possibihty of any such pure 
lassertion never can be shown, without makmg reference to the 
empirical use of the understandmg, and thus, tpSo facto, completely 
renounemg pure and non-sensuous judgment Thus the conception 
of pure and merely mtelhgible objects is completely void of all 
prmciples of its apphcation, because we cannot imagme any mode 
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Rtflection (rejlfuo) is not occupied •'bout objects tlicmscIvLS, 
for the purpose of directly obtaining conceptions of tlitm, but is 
that state of tnc mind in which we set oiir-tlves to discoytr the 
Eubjcctnc conditions under vhidi yyc obtain conceptions It is 
the consaousness of tJic relation of given represent tions to the 
different sources or faculties of cognition, b\ vhicli alone their 
relation to each oUier can be rightlj determmed Tlie first quest ion 
which occurs in considcnng our representations is, to what faculty 
of cognition do they liclong’ lo the under-tandme or to the 
senses? Jfany judgments arc admitted to !« true from mca 
habit or inclination, but, because reflection neither precedes nor 
follows, It IS held to lie a judgment that has its onpn m tlic under- 
standing All judgments do not require exan'tiiatwn, tint is, 
inycstigntion into the grounds of ihiir truth For, when ihcj arc 
immediately certain (for ciuaraplc Between two points there can 
he only one straight Imc), no better or lc<s mediate test of their 
truth can be found than dint whicli thej thcmsclycs contain and 
express But all judgment, nay, all compansons require rtfitcUon, 
that IS, a distinction of the faculty of cognition to whicli the pyca 
conceptions belong The act whereby I compare my rcprescntniionj 
with the faculty of cognition wluth onginates them, and whereb) 

I distinguish yyhether tlicj are compared wath each other as 
liclonging to the pure understanding or to sensuous intuition, I 
term Iransceiidailal rtfecUon Noyv, the relations in yylncli con- 
ceptions can stand lo each other arc those of idattily and diffmi <c 
agrement and opposition, of the iitrmal and external, finally « of 
the determinable and the determining (matter and form) iliL 
proper dctcrmuiation of tlu.ee rclniions rests on the question, to» 
wliat faculty of clignition they snhjccitttly belong, whether to 
“•cnsibility or understanding? For, on the manner m whidi we 
soUc Uus question depends the manner in which we must cogitate 
these relations 
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Before constructing any objective judgment, we compare the 
conceptions that are to be placed in the judgment, and'^observe 
whether there exists identity (of many representations in one 
conception), if a general judgment is to be constructed, or difference, 
if a parti(^ar, whether there is agreement when affirmative, and 
opposition when negative judgments are to be constructed, and so 
on For this reason we ought to call these conceptions, concep- 
tions of comparison {conceptus comparaitonis) But as, when the 
question is not as to the logical form, but as to the content of 
conceptions, that is to say, whether the thmgs themselves are 
identical or different, m agreement or opposition, and sp on, the 
thmgs can have a twofold relation to our faculty of cogmtion, to 
wit, a relation either to sensibihty or to the understanding, and 
as on this relation depends their relation to each other, transcen- 
dental reflection, that is, the relation of given representations to 
one or the other faculty of cogmtion, can alone determme this 
latter relation Thus we shall not be able to discover whether the 
thmgs are identical or different, m agreement or opposition, etc , 
from the mere conception of the thmgs by means of companson 
{comparatto), but only by distmguishmg the mode of cognition to 
which they belong, in other words, by means of transcendental 
reflection We may, therefore, with justice say, that bgical rffiection 
IS mere companson, for m it no account is taken of ffie faculty of 
cogmtion to which the given conceptions belong, and they are 
consequently, as far as regards their ongm, to be treated as 
homogeneous, while transcendental ruction (which apphes to 'the 
objects themselves) contains the ground of the possibihty of objec- 
tive comparison of representations with each otW, and is therefore 
very different from the former, because the faculties of cogmtion 
to which they belong are not even the same Transcendental 
reflection is a duty which no one can neglect who wishes to estabhsh 
an a pnon judgment upon thmgs We shall now proceed to fulfil 
this duty, and thereby throw not a httle hght on the question as 
to the determmation of the proper business of the understandmg 

I Identity and Difference vh&n an object is presented to us 
several times, but always with the same mtemal determinations 
{gualitas et quantitas), it, if an object of pure understandmg, is 
always the same, not several thmgs, but only one thmg (nwwiertca 
‘identitas), but if a phenomenon, we do not concern ourselves with 
comparmg the conception of the thmg with the conception of 
some other, but) althou^ they may be m this respect perfectly 
the same, the difference of place at the same time is a suflfiaent 
ground for assertmg tiie •numerical difference of these objects (of 
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sense) ^Thus, m the case of two drops of watetj we may make 
complete abstraction of all mtemal difference (quahty and quantity), 
and, the fact that they are mtmted at the same time m different 
places, IS suffiaent to justify us m holdmg them to be numencally 
different Leibnitz regarded phenomena as thmgs m themselves, 
consequently as tnteUtgtbilta, that is, objects of pure understanding 
(although, on account of the confused nature of their representa- 
tions, he gave them the name of phenomena), and m this case his 
pnnciple of the mdiscermble (prtnapmm tdentaits tndtscemtbiltum) 
IS not to be impugned But, as phenomena are obj ects of sensibihty, 
and, as the understandmg, m respect of them, must be employed 
empmcally and not purely or transcendentally, plurahty and 
numerical difference are given by space itself as the condition of 
eirtemal phenomena For one part of space, although it may be 
perfectly similar and equal to another part, is still without it, 
and for this reason alone is different from the latter, which is 
added to it m order to make up a greater space It follows that 
this must hold good of all thmgs that are m the different parts of 
space at the same time, however similar and equal one may be 
to another 

2 Agreement and Opposttton When reahty is represented by 
the pure understandmg (reaUtas noumenon), opposition between 
reahties is mcogitable — ^such a relation, that is, that when these 
reahties are connected m one subject, they anmhilate the effects 
of each other, and may be represented m the formula 3 — 3=0 
On the other hand, the real m a phenomenon {realttas fhaenomenon) 
may very well be m mutual opposition, and, when umted m the 
same subject, the one may completely or m part annihilate the 
effect or consequence oj the other, as m the case of two movmg 
forces m the same straight Ime drawmg or impelhng a pomt m 
opposite directions, or m the case of a pleasure counterbalancmg 
a certam amount of pam 

3 The Interned and External In an object of the pure under- 
standmg, only that is mtemal which has no relation (as regards its 
existence) to anythmg different from itself On the other hand, 
the mternal detenmnations of a substantia phaenomenon m space 
are nothmg but relations, and it is itself nothmg more than a 
complex of mere relations Substance m space we are cognisant 
of only through forces operative m it, either drawmg others 
towards itself ^ittraction), or preventmg others from foremg mto 
Itself (repulsion and impenetrabihty) We know ne other properties 
that nu^e up the conception of substance phenomenal m space, 
and which we term matter On the other hand, as an object of 
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the pure understanding, every substance must have ^internal 
determmation and forces But what other internal attnbutes 
of such an object can I thmk than those which my mtemal sense 
presents to me? Tliat, to wit, which is either itself thought, or 
somethmg analogous to it Hence Leibmtz, who looked upon 
thmgs as noumena, after denymg them everythmg like external 
relation, and therefore also composition or combination, declared 
that all substances, even the component parts of matter, were 
simple substances with powers of representation, m one word, 
monads 

4 Matter and Form These two conceptions he at the fsundation 
of all other reflection, so inseparably are they connected with every 
mode of exercismg the understanding The former denotes the 
deteiminable m general, the second its determination, both m a 
transcendental sense, abstraction bemg made of every difierence 
m that which is given, and of the mode m which it is detemuned 
Logiaans formerly termed the universal, matter, the specific 
difference of this or that part of the umversal, form In a judgment 
one may call the given conceptions logical matter (for the judgment), 
the relation of these to each other (by means of the copula), the 
form of the judgment In an object, the composite parts thereof 
(esseniialia) are the matter, the mode m which they are connected 
m the object, the form In respect to things m general, unlimited 
reahty was regarded as the matter of all possibihty, the limitation 
thereof (negation) as the form, by which one thmg is distmguished 
from anoAer accordmg to transcendental conceptions The 
understandmg demands that somethmg be given (at least m the 
conception), m order to be able to detemune it m a certam manner 
Hence, m a conception of the pure understandmg, the matter 
precedes the form, and for this reason Leibmtz first assumed the 
existence of things (monads) and of an mtemal power of representa- 
tion in them, m order to found upon this their external relation 
and the commumty of their state (that is, of their representations) 
Hence, with him, space and time were possible— the former through 
the relation of substances, the latter through the connection of 
their determinations with each other, as causes and effects And 
so Vould it really be, if the pure understanding were capable of 
an immediate apphcation to objects, and if space and time were 
‘determmations of things m themselves But bejng merely sensuous 
mtuitions, m which we detemune all objects solely as phenomena, 
the form of mtuftion (as a subjective property of sensibility) must 
antecede all matter (sensations), consequently space and time 
must antecede all phenomena and aU data of experience, and 
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rather make experience itself possible But the mtellectual 
philosop’her could not endure that the form should precede the 
things themselves, and determme their possibihty, an objection 
perfectly correct, if we assume that vre mtmte thmgs as they are, 
although with confused representation But as sensuous mtmtion 
IS a pecuhar subjective condition, which is afnon at the foundation 
of ^ perception, and the form of which is primitive, the form 
must be given fer se, and so far from matter (or the thmgs them- 
selves winch appear) lymg at the foundation of expenence (as we 
must conclude, if we judge by mere conceptions), the very 
possibiUty of Itself presupposes, on the contrary, a given formi 
mtuition (space and time) 

Remark on the Amphiboly of the Conceptions of 
Reflection 

Let me be allowed to term the position which we assign to a 
conception either m the scnsibihty or m the pure understandmg, 
the transcendental place In this manner, the appointment of the 
position which must be taken by each conception accordmg to 
the difference m its use, and the directions for determinmg this 
place to all conceptions according to rules, would be a transcendental 
topic, a doctnne which would ^oroughly shield us from the sur- 
reptitious devices of the pure understandmg and the delusions 
which thence anse, as it would always distmguish to what faculty 
of cogmtion each conception properly belonged Every conception, 
every title, under which many cogmtions rank together, may be 
called a logical place Upon this is based the logical topic of 
Aristotle, of which teachers and rhetoncians could avail themselves, 
m order, under certain titles of thought, to observe what would 
best suit the matter they had to treat, and thus enable them- 
selves to qmbble and talk with fluency and an appearance of 
profundity 

Transcendental topic, on the contrary, contains nothmg more 
than the above-mentioned four titles of all comparison and dis- 
tmction, which differ from categones m this respect, that they do 
not represent the object accordmg to that which constitutes ^ts 
conception (quantity, reality), but set fortli merely the companson 
of representations,^ which precedes our conceptions of thmgs 
But this companson requires a previous reflection, that is, a 
determmation of the place to which the representations of the 
things which are compared belong, whether, to wit, they are 
cogitated by the pure understandmg, or given by sensibflity. 
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Conceptions may be logically compared without the tipuble of 
mquinng to what faculty their objects belong, whether as noumena, 
to the understandmg, or as phenomena, to sensibility If, however, 
we wish to employ these conceptions m respect of objects, previous 
transcendental reflection is necessary Without tlus reflection I 
should make a very unsafe use of these conceptions, and construct 
pretended sjmthetical propositions which cntical reason cannot 
acknowledge, and whidi are based solely upon a transcendental 
amphiboly, that is, upon a substitution of an object of pure 
understandmg for a phenomenon 

For want of this doctrine of transcendental topic, and conse- 
quently deceived by the amphiboly of the conceptions of reflection, 
^e celebrated Leibmtz constructed an intellectwd system of the 
world, or rather, beheved himself competent to cognize the mtemal 
nature of thmgs, by comparmg all objects merely with the under- 
standing and the abstract formal conceptions of thought Our 
table of the conceptions of reflection gives us the uneiqpected 
advantage of bemg able to e'dubit the distmctive pecuhanties of 
his system m all its parts, and at the same tune of exposmg the 
fundamental pnnaple of this pecuhar mode of thought, which 
rested upon naught hut a misconception He compared si things 
ivith each other merely by means of conceptions, and naturally 
found no other differences than those by which the understandmg 
distmguishes its pure conceptions one from another The condi- 
tions of sensuous mtuition, which contam m themselves their own 
means of distmction, he did not look upon as primitive, because 
sensibihty was to him but a confused mode of representation, and 
not any particular source of representations A phenomenon was 
for him the representation of the thmg m itself, although distm- 
guished from cogmtion by the understandmg only m respect of the 
logical form — ^the former with its usual want of analysis contammg, 
accordmg to him, a certam mucture of collateral representations m 
Its conception of a thmg, which it is the duty of the understandmg 
to separate and distmguish In one word, Leibmtz tnteUectmhzed 
phenomena, just as I^cke, m his system of noogony (if I may be 
allowed to m^e use of such expressions), sensudtzed the conceptions 
of'the understandmg, that is to say, declared them to be nothmg 
more than empirical or abstract conceptions of reflection Instead 
of seekmg m the understandmg and sensibihty two different 
sources of representations, which, however, can present us with 
objective judgulents of things only m conjundton, each of these 
great men recognized but one of these faculties, which, m their 
opimon, apphed immediately to things in themselves, the other 
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having lip duty but that of confusing or arranging the representa- 
tions of the former 

Accordmgly, the objects of sense were compared by Leibmtz 
as thmgs m general merely m the understandmg 

ist Re compares them m regard to their identity or difference 
— as judged by the understandmg As, therefore, he considered 
merely the conceptions of objects, and not their position m mtuition, 
in which alone objects can be given, and left quite out of sight the 
transcendental hade of these conceptions — ^whether, that is, their 
object ought to be classed among phenomena, or among things m 
themselves, it was to be expected that he should extend the apphca- 
tion of the pnnaple of mdiscermbles, which is vahd solely of concep- 
tions of thmgs m general, to objects of sense (mundusphaenomenon), 
and that he shotffd beheve that he had thereby contributed m no 
small degree to extend our knowledge of nature In truth, if I 
cognize m all Its inner determmations a drop of water as a thmg 
m Itself, I cannot look upon one drop as different from another, 
if the conception of the one is completely identical with that of 
the other But if it is a phenomenon m space, it has a place not 
merely m the understandmg (among conceptions), but also m 
sensuous external mtmtion (m space), and m this case, the physical 
hccde IS a matter of mdifierence m regard to the mtemal deter- 
nunations of thmgs, and one place, B, may contam a thmg which 
IS perfectly similar and equal to another m a place. A, just as 
weU as if the two thmgs were m every respect different from 
each other Difference of place without any other conditions, 
makes the plurality and distinction of objects as phenomena, not 
only possible m itself, but even necessary Consequently, the 
above so-called law is not a law of nature It is merely an analjrtical 
rule for the comparison of thmgs by means of mere conceptions 

2nd The pnnaple ‘Realities (as simple afiOrmations) never 
logically contradict each other,’ is a proposition perfectly true 
lespectmg the relation of conceptions, but, whether as regards 
nature, or thmgs m themselves (of which we have not the slightest 
conception), is without any the least meanmg For real opposition, 
m winch A — B is=o, exists everywhere, an opposition, that is, 
m which one reahty muted with another m tiie same subjSct 
annihilates th^ effects of the other — a fact which is constantljr 
brought before our, eyes by the different antagonistic actions and 
operations m nature, which, nevertheless, as dependmg on real 
forces, must be called reahtates pliaenomena General mechamcs 
can even present us with the empincal condition of this opposition 
m an a prton rule, as it directs its atteiltion to the opposition m>y 
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the direction, of forces— a condition of which the transcendental 
conception of reahty can tell us nothing Although M V-ei hm tz 
did not announce this proposition with precisely the pomp of a 
new pnnaple, he yet employed it for the estabhshment of new 
propositions, and lus followers mtroduced it mto their Leibmtzio- 
Wolfian system of philosophy According to this principle, for 
example, all evils are but consequences of the hmited nature of 
created beings, that is, negations, because these are the only 
opposite of reality (In the mere conception of a thing m general 
this is really the case, but not m thmgs as phenomena ) In like 
manner, the upholders of this system deem it not onlyr possible, 
but natural also, to connect and umte all reahty m one bemg, 
because they aclmowledge no other sort of opposition than that 
of contradiction (by which the conception itself of a thmg is 
annihilated), and &d themselves unable; to conceive an opposition 
of reaproc^ destruction, so to speak, in. which one rt^ cause 
destroys the effect of another, and the conditions of whose repre- 
sentation we meet with only in sensibihly 
3Td The Leibnitzian Monadology has really no better foundation 
than on this philosopher’s mode o£ falsely representing the difference 
of the internal and external solely m relation to the understandmg 
Substances, in general, must have somethmg tnwari, which is 
therefore free from external relations, consequently from, that of 
composition also The simple — ^that which cani be represented: 
by a umt — ^is, therefore the foundation of that which is mtemal'm 
thngsi m themselves The internal, state of substances cannot 
therefore consist m place, shape, contact, on motion, determmations 
which are all external relations, and we can ascnbe to them no 
other than, that whereby we mtemally determme oun faculty of 
sense itself that is to say, the state of representation Thus, 
then, were constructed the monads, winch were to form the! elements 
of the universe, the active force of'which consists m representation, 
the effects of tluSiforce bemg thus, entirely confined to themselves 
For the same reason, his view, ofi the possible commumty of 
substances could not represent it but as BDpredetmmne&hartmny, 
and by no means, as a physical mfluence For masmuch as every- 
thing IS occupied, only mtemallyj that is, with its own representa- 
tions, the state of the' representations of one subst^ce could not 
stand m.active and hvmg connection with that qfianother, but some 
third cause operatmg on all without exception was necessary to 
make the different! states correspond with one another And this 
did not happen by. means,of assistance apphed m each particular 
case {systema, asststenltae)', but through the umty. of the idea of a 
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cause occupied and connected xnth nil substances, m v\hich they 
necossanl^ ‘rcccis’c, according to the Lcibnitzim scliool, their 
existence and pemianence, consequently also reciprocal corre- 
spondence, according to unu els'll laves 

4th This philosopher’s celebrated dodmie of space and Ume, in 
which he intcllcctualizcd tliesc forms of sensibility, ongmated m 
the same delusion of transcendental reflection If I attempt to 
represent by tlie mere understanding, the c'ctcmal relations of 
things, I can do so only by employing die conception of their 
reciprocal action, and if I wish to connect one state of the same 
thing vntl^ another state, I must avail myself of the notion of the 
order of cause and effect And thus Leibnitz regarded space os a 
certain order in the communit} of substances, and time ns the 
dynamical sequence of their states Tliat which space and time 
possess proper to themsch cs and independent of things, he ascribed 
to a necessary confttsion in our conceptions of them, whereby that 
which 15 a mere form of dynamical relations is held to be a sclf- 
C'astcnt intuition, antecedent even to things themselves Thus 
space md time were the intelhgiblc form of the connection of 
things (substances and their states) in themselves But things 
were intelligible substances (subdonltar noumena) At the same 
tunc, he made these conceptions valid of phenomena, because he 
did not allow to scnsibilitv a pcculmr mode of intuition, but sought 
all, even the cmpincal representation of ob]ccts, in tlic undcr- 
standmg, and left to sense naught but the despicable task of 
confusing and ihsarrangmg the representations of tlic former 

But even if we could frame an} sjaithctical proposition con- 
cerning things in thcmselv cs b} mtans of tlie pure understanding 
(which IS impossible), it could not applj to phenomena, which do 
not represent things in themselves In sucli a cose I should be 
obliged in transcendental reflection to compare my conceptions 
onl) under the conditions of sensibility, and so space and Ume 
would not be determinations of things in thcmsclvts, but of pheno- 
mena ItTiat things maj be in thcmselv es, I laiow not, and need 
not know, because a thing is never presented to me otlienvise than 
ns a phenomenon 

1 must adopt the same mode of procedure with the other ceyi- 
ccptions of reflection Matter is sul/sliwita pbaaion.cnou Tliat 
m It which IS internal I seek to discover in nil parts of space wlucli 
It occupies, and in'all the functions and operations it performs, 
and which arc indeed nev cr anj thing but phcnomcivi of the caUmi I 
sense I cannot therefore find anything that is absolutely, but 
only what is comparative!) internal, and whicli itself consists of 
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external relations The absolutely mtemal m matter, and as it 
should be accordmg to the pure understandmg, is a merff chimera, 
for matter is not an object for the pure understanding But the 
transcendental object, which is the foundation of the phenomenon 
which we call matter, is a mere nesao quid, the nature of which 
we could not understand, even though someone were found able to 
tell us For we can understand nothmg that does not brmg with 
It somethmg m mtmtion correspondmg to the expressions employed 
If by the complaint of bemg unaile to perceive the tntenial nature of 
things, It 15 meant that we do not comprehend by the pure under- 
standmg what the thmgs which appear to us may b^ m them- 
selves, it IS a silly and unreasonable complamt, for those who talk 
thus, really desire that we should be able to cogmze, consequently 
to mtuite thmgs without senses, and therefore wish that we pos- 
sessed a faculty of cogmtion perfectly different from the biinmTi 
faculty, not merely m degree, but even as regards mtuition and the 
mode thereof, so that thus we should not be men, but belong to a 
class of bemgs, the possibihty of whose existence, much less their 
nature and constitution, we have no means of cognizmg By 
observation and analysis of phenomena we penetrate mto the 
mtenor of nature, and no one can say what progress this knowledge 
may make m time But those transcendental questions which 
pass beyond the hnuts of nature, we could never answer, even 
^though all nature were laid open to us, because we have not the 
power of observmg our own mmd with any other mtmtion than 
that of our mter^ sense For herem hes the mystery of the 
ongm and source of our faculty of sensibihty Its apphcation to 
an object, and the transcendental ground of this umty of subjective 
and objective, he too deeply concealed for us, who cognize ourselves 
only through the mtemal sense, consequently as phenomena, to be 
able to discover m our existence anythmg but phenomena, the 
non-sensuous cause of which we at the same time earnestly desire 
to penetrate to 

The great utihty of this critique of conclusions amved at by the 
processes of mere reflection, consists m its dear demonstration of the 
nullity of all condnsions respectmg objects which are compared 
with each other m the understandmg alone, while it at the same 
time confirms what we particularly insisted on, namely, that, 
although phenomena are not mduded as thmgs m themsdves 
among the objects of the pure understandmg, they are nevertheless 
the only thmgji by which our cogmtion can possess objective 
reahty, that is to say, which give us mtuitions to correspond with 
our conceptions 
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When ye reflect m a purely logical manner, we do nothmg 
more than compare conceptions m our understanding, to discover 
whether both have the same content, whether they are self-contra- 
dictory or not, whether anythmg iS contamed m either conception, 
which of the two is given, and which is merely a mode of thmkmg 
that given But if I apply these conceptions to an object m general 
(in the transcendental sense), without first determimng whether it 
IS an object of sensuous or mtellectual mtmtion, certam hmitatfons 
present themselves, which forbid us to jiass beyond the concep- 
tions, and render all empmcal use of them impossible And thus 
these limitations prove, that the representation of an object as a 
thmg m general is not only insujfiaent, but, without sensuous 
determmation and mdependently of empmcal conditions, self- 
conlradicUny , that we must therefore make abstraction of all 
objects, as m logic, or, admittmg them, must think them under 
conditions of sensuous mtmtion, ^at, consequently, the mtelhgible 
requires an altogether pecuhar mtmtion, which we do not possess, 
and m the absence of which it is for us nothmg, while, on the other 
hand, phenomena cannot be objects m themselves For, when I 
merely think thmgs m general, the difierence m their external 
relations cannot constitute a difference m the thmgs themselves, 
on the contrary, ^e former presupposes the latter, and if the con- 
ception of one of two thmgs is not mtemally different from that of 
the other, I am merely thmkmg the same thing m different relations 
Further, by the addition of one affirmation (r^ty) to the other, the 
positive therem is really augmented, and nothmg is abstracted or 
withdrawn from it, hence the real m thmgs cannot be m contradic- 
tion with or opposition to itself-^nd so on 


The true use of the conceptions of reflection m the employment 
of the understandmg has, as we have shown, been so misconceived 
by Leibmtz, one of the most acute philosophers of either anaent 
or modem times, that he has been misled mto the construction of 
a baseless system of mtellectual cogmtion, which professes to deter- 
mme its objects without the mtervention of the senses For this 
reason, the exposition of the cause of the amphiboly of these con- 
ceptions, as the ongm of these false prmoples, is of great utfiit^tn 
determinmg with certamty the proper limits of the understandmg 
It is nght to say„whatever is affirmed or demed of the whole of 
a conception can be aflSrmed or demed of any part of it (Return de 
omm el nutto), but it would be absurd so to alter this lo^cal pro- 
position, as to say, whatever is not contamed m a general concqition, 
IS likewise not contamed m the particular conceptions which rank 
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Tinder it, for the latter are particnlar conceptions, for, the very 
reason that their content is greater than that which is chgitated m 
the general conception And yet the whole intellectual system of 
Leibnitz is based upon this false pnnciple, and with it must neces- 
sarily fall to the ground, together with all the ambiguous pnnaples 
m reference to the employment of the understandmg which have 
thence onginated 

Leibmt^s prmciple of the identity of mdiscemibles or indis- 
tmgmshables is really based on the presupposition, that, if m the 
conception of a thmg a certain distmcbon is not to be found, it 
IS also not to be met with m things themselves, that, consequently, 
all thmgs are completely identi^ {jiwmero eadeni) which are not 
distmguishable from each other (as to quahty or quantity) in our 
conceptions of them But, as m the mere conception of anythmg 
abstraction has been made of many necessary conditions of mtuitioa, 
that of which abstraction has been made is rashly held to be non- 
existent, and nothmg is attributed to the thing but what is contamed 
m its conception 

The conception of a cubic foot of space, however I may think 
It, IS m itsefi completely identical But two cubic feet m space 
are nevertheless distmct from each other from the sole fact of 
their being m different places (they are mmero dtverscC), and these 
places are conditions of mtiution, wherem the object of this con- 
ception IS given, and which do not belong to the conception, but 
to the faculty of sensibihty In like maimer, there is m the 
conception of a thing no contradiction when a negative is not 
connected with an afi&mative, and merely affirmative conceptions 
cannot, m conjunction, produce any negation But m sensuous 
mtmtion, wherem reality (take for example, motion) is given, we 
find conditions (opposite directions) — of which abstraction has 
been made m the conception of mobon m general — ^which render 
possible a contradiction or opposition (not mdeed of a logical 
kmd) — and which from pure positives produce zero=o We are 
therefore not justified m saymg, that all reality is m perfect agree- 
ment and harmony, because no contradiction is discoverable among 
its conceptions ^ Accordmg to mere conceptions, that which is 
mcemal is the substratum of all relations or external determinations 

* If any one wishes here to have recourse to the usual subterfuge, and to 
say, that at least reahtates tioumena cannot be in opposition to each other, 
It will be requisite for hiin to adduce an example of thifpure and non-sensuous 
re^ty, that it may be understood whether the notion represents somettoff 
or nothing But nn example cannot be found except m expenence, wmcn 
never presents to us anythmg more than fi/tenomena, and thus tte propoanon 
VriBane no thing more than that the coQcepUon which contains only ^rmaftves, 
does not contain anythmg ndgative—a proposition nohody ever doubted 
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When, therefore, I abstract all conditions of intuition, and confine 
myself sotely to the conception of a thing in general, I can make 
abstraction of all external relations, and there must nevertheless 
remam a conception of that v?hich indicates no relation, but merely 
mtemal determinations Now it seems to follow, that m every- 
thmg (substance) there is somethmg which is absolutely mtemd, 
and which antecedes all external determinations, masmudi as it 
renders them possible, and that therefore this substratum is 
somethmg whic^ does not contam any external relations, and is 
consequently simple (for corporeal thmgs are never anything but 
relations, at lea^t of ^eir parts external to each other), and mas- 
much as we know of no other absolutely mtemal determinations 
than those of the mtemal sense, this substratum is not only 
simple, but also, analogously with our mtemal sense, determmed 
through representations, that is to say, all thmgs are properly 
monads, or simple bemgs endowed with ^e power of representation 
Now aU this -nould be perfectly correct, if the conception of a 
thing were the only necessary condition of the presentation of 
objects of external mtmtion It is, on the contrary, manifest 
that a permanent phenomenon m space (impenetrable extension) 
can contam mere relations, and nothmg that is absolutely mtemal, 
and yet be the primary substratum of all external perception 
By mere conceptions I cannot think anythmg external, witiiout, 
at the same time, thmking somethmg mtemal, for the reason that 
conceptions of relations presuppose given thmgs, and without 
these are impossible But, as m intuition there is somethmg 
(that IS, space, which, with all it contains, consists of purely formal, 
or, mdeed, real relations) which is not found m the mere conception 
of a thmg m general, and this presents to us the substratum which 
could not be cognized through conceptions alone, I cannot say 
because a thmg cannot be represented by mere conceptions without 
somethmg absolutely mtemal, there is also, m the thmgs themselves 
which are contamed under these conceptions, and m their intmtion 
nothmg external to which somethmg absolutely mtemal does not 
serve as the foundation For, when we have made abstraction of 
all the conditions of mtmtion, there certamly remains m the mere 
conception nothmg but the mtemal m general, through which 
alone the external is possible But this necessity, which is grounded 
upon abstraction alpne, does not obtam m the case of thmgs 
themselves, m so far as they are given m mtmtion with su^ 
detenmnations as express mere relations without bavmg anjrthmg 
mtemal as their foundation, for they are not thmgs m themselves, 
but only phenomena What we cognize m matter is nothing 
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but relations (what we call its internal detemunatioi^s are but 
comparatively mtemal) But there are some self-subsistent and 
permanent, through which a detennmed object is given That I, 
when abstraction is made of these relations, have nothmg more to 
thmk, does not destroy the conception of a thmg as phenomenon, 
nor the conception of an object tn ahstracto, but it does away with 
the possibihty of an object that is determinable according to mere 
conceptions, that is, of a noumenon It is certamly startling to | 
hear that a thing consists solely of relations, but this thmg is I 
simply a phenomenon, and cannot be cogitated by means of the ! 
mere categones it does itself consist m the mere relation of some- ; 
thmg in general to the senses In the same way, we cannot 
cogitate relations of thmgs tn abstracto, if we commence with 
conceptions alone, m any other manner than that one is the cause 
of determmations m the other, for that is itself the conception of 
the understandmg or category of relation But, as m this case 
we make abstraction of all mtmbon, we lose altogether the mode 
m which the manifold detennmes to each of its parts its place, 
that is, the form of sensihihty (space), and yet this mode antecedes 
all empincal causahty 

If by mteUigible objects we understand thmgs which can be 
thought by means of the pure categones, without the need of the 
schemata of sensibihty, such objects are impossible For the 
condition of the objective use of all our conceptions of under- 
standmg IS the mode of our sensuous mtuition, whereby objects are 
given, and, if we make abstraction of the latter, the former can 
have no relation to an object And even if we should suppose a 
different kmd of mtmtion from our own, still our functions of 
thought would have no use or sigmfication in respect thereof 
But if we understand by the term, objects of a non-sensuous 
mtmtion, m respect of which our categones are not vahd, and of 
which we can accordmgly have no knowledge (neither mtmtion 
nor conception), m this merely negative sense noumena must be 
adnutted For this is no more lhan saymg that our mode of 
mtmtion is not apphcable to all thmgs, but only to objects of our 
senses, that consequently its objective vahdity is himted, and that 
room is therefore left for another kmd of mtmtion, and thus also 
for thmgs that may be objects of it But m this sense the concep- 
tion of a noumenon is problematical, that is tp say, it is the notion 
of a thmg of which we can neither say that it is possible, nor that 
it IS impossible, masmuch as we do not know of any mode of 
mtmtion besides the sensuous, or of any other sort of conceptions 
than the categones — a ihode of mtmtion and a kmd of conception 
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neither o{ which is apphcable to a non-sensuous object We are 
on this account incompetent to extend the sphere of our objects 
of thought beyond the conditions of our sensibihty, and to assume 
the existence of objects of pure thought, that is, of noumena, 
inasmuch as these have no true positive signification For it 
must be confessed of the categones, that they are not of themselves 
suffiaent for the cogmbon of thmgs m themselves, and without 
the data of sensibility are mere subjective forms of the unity of the 
imderstandmg Thought is certainly not a product of the senses, 
and m so far is not limited by them, bnt it does not therefore follow 
that It ma^ be employed purely and without the mtervenbon of sensi- 
bflity, for It would then be without reference to an object And we 
cannot call a noumenon an object of pure thought, for the repre- 
sentation thereof is but the problematical conception of an object 
for a perfectly different mtmbon and a perfectly different under- 
standmg from ours, both of which are consequently themselves 
problematical The conception of a noumenon is therefore not 
the conception of an object, but merely a problematical conception 
inseparably connected with the limitation of our sensibihty That 
IS to say, this conception contains the answer to the question — 
Are there objects qmte unconnected with, and mdependent of, 
our mtuibon? — a question to which only an mdetennmate answer 
can be given That answer is Inasmuch as sensuous mtuibon 
does not apply to all thmgs without distmction, there remams 
room for other and different objects The existence of these 
problematical objects is therefore not absolutely demed, m the 
absence of a detenmnate conception of them, but, as no category 
is vahd m respect of them, neither must they be admitted as 
objects for our understanding 

Understandmg accordmgly limits sensibihty, without at the same 
time enlargmg its own field While, moreover, it forbids sensi- 
bihty to apply Its forms and modes to thmgs m themselves and 
restncts it to the sphere of phenomena, it cogitates an object m 
itself, only, however, as a transcendental object, which is the cause 
of a phenomenon (consequently not itself a phenomenon), and 
which cannot be thought either as a quantity or as reahty, or as 
substance (because these conceptions always require sensuous 
forms m which to deteimme an object) — an object, therefore, of 
which we are quite ainable to say whe^er it can be met with m 
ourselves or out of us, whether it would be annihilated together 
with sensibihty, or, if this were taken away, wofild contmue to 
exist If we wish to call this object a noumenon, because the 
representation of it is non-sensuous, we'are at hberty to do so 
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But as we caa apply to jt none of the conceptions of qur ^nde^ 
standing, the representation is for us quite void, and is available 
only for the indication of the limits of our sensuous intuition, 
thereby leaving at the same time an empty space, which we are 
competent to fill by the aid neither of possible experience, nor of 
the pure understandmg 

The Cntique of the pure understandmg, accordingly, does not 
permit us to create for ourselves a new field of objects beyond those 
which are presented to us as phenomena, and to stray mto mtel- 
hgible worlds, nay, it does not even allow us to endeavour to form 
so much as a conception of them The speaous error which leads 
to this— and wbch is a perfectly excusable one— hes m the fact 
that the employment of the understandmg, contrary to its proper 
purpose and destmation, is made transcendental, and objects, that 
IS, possible mtuitions, are made to regulate themselves according 
to conceptions, mstead of the conceptions arrangmg themselves 
accordmg to the mtuitions, on which alone their own objective 
vahdity rests Now the reason of this agam is, that apperception, 
and with it, thought, antecedes all possible detenmnate arrange- 
ment of representations Accordmgly we thmk somethmg m 
general, and detennme it on the one hand sensuously, but, on the 
other, distmguish the general and tn dbstracto represented object 
from this particular mode of mtuitmg it In this case ttere 
remams a mode of determinmg the object by mere thought, which 
IS really but a logical form without content, which, however, seems 
to us to be a mode of the existence of the object m itself (noumenon), 
without regard to mtuition which is limited to our senses 


Before endmg this transcendental analytic, we must make an 
addition, which, although m itself of no particular importance, 
seems to be necessary to the completeness of the system The 
highest conception, with which a transcendental philosophy com- 
monly begins, IS the division mto possible and impossible But ns 
all division presupposes a divided conception, a still higher one 
must exist, and tlus is the conception of an object m general — 
problematically understood, and without its bemg decided whether 
if IS somethmg or nothmg As the categories are the only con- 
ceptions, whiih apply to objects m general, the distmgmshmg of 
an object, whether it is somethmg or nothmg, mUst proceed 
accordmg to the order and direction of the categones 
1 To the categones of quantity, that is, the conceptions of all, 
many, and one, the conception which annihilates all, that is, the 
conception of none, is opposed And thus the object of a conception. 
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to which no intuition can be found to correspond, is=nothuig 
That IS* It is a conception without an object {ens raiionis), like 
noumena, which, cannot be considered possible in the sphere of 
reality, though they must not therefore be held to be impossible 
— or like certain new fundamental forces in matter, tlie emstence 
of which IS cogitable without contradiction, though, as examples 
from expenence are not forthcoming, they must not be regarded 
as possible 

2 Reahty is something, negation is nothing, that is, a conception 
of the absence of an object, as cold, a shadow (fiihil pnvativuni) 

3 Tha mere form of mtuition, without substance, is in itself no 
object, but the merely formal condition of an object (as pheno- 
menon), as pure space and pure time These are certainly some- 
thing, as forms of intuition, but are not themselves objects which 
are mtuited {ens ttnaginanum) 

4 The object of a conception which is self-contradictory, is 
I nothmg, because the conception is nothmg — is impossible, as a 

hgure composed of two straight hnes {nihil negativum) 

The table of this division of the conception of nothing (the corre- 
spondmg division of the conception of something does not require 
special descnption) must therefore be arranged as follows 

Nothing 

As 

I 

Empty conception without object, 
ens raiionis 

s 3 

Empty object of a conception. Empty mtuition without object, 
nthtl privatmm ens imaginanum 

4 

Empty object without conception, 
nihil negatmm 

We see that the ens raiionis is distmguished from the nihil 
negatmm or pure nothmg by the consideration, that the fonfter 
must not be redconed among possibihties, because it is a mere 
fiction — ^though not self-contradictory, while the latter is com-' 
pletely opposed ti all possibihty, inasmuch as the conception 
annihilates itself Both, however, are empty conceptions On 
the other hand, the mhil prwativum and ens imaginanum are 
empty data for conceptions If hght bi not given to the senses, 
19 ” 
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we cannot represent to ourselves darkness, and if extended obiects 
are not perceived, we cannot represent space Neither tffe nega- 
tion, nor the mere form of mtuition can, without somethmg real 
be an object ' 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
SECOND DIVISION 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
INTRODUCTION 
I 

Of Transcendaital Illusory Appearance 

We termed Dialectic m general a logic of appearance ^ This does 
not signify a doctnne of probabthiy, * for probability is truth, only 
cognized upon msufficient grounds, and though the information it 
gives us IS imperfect, it is not therefore deceitful Hence it must 
not be separated from the analytical part of logic Still less must 
phenomenon and appearance be held to be identical For truth 
or illusory appearance does not reside m the object, m so far as it 
is mtuited, but in the judgment upon the object, m so far as it is 
thought It IS therefore quite correct to say that the senses do 
not err, not because they alwaj^s judge correctly, but because they 
do not judge at all Hence truth and error, consequently also, 
illusory appearance as the cause of error, are only to be found m 
a judgment, that is, m the relation of an object to our under- 
stoidmg In a cogmtion, which completely harmonizes with the 
laws of the understandmg, no error can exist In a representation 
of the senses — as not containmg any judgment — there is also no 
error But no power of nature can of itself deviate from its own 
laws Hence neither the understandmg per se (without the 
influence of another cause), nor the senses per se, would fall mto 
error, the former could not, because, if it acts only accordmg to 
its •'own laws, the effect (the judgment) must necessarily accord 
with these laws But m accordance with the laws of the under- 
'standmg consists the formal element in all truth In the senses 
there is no judgment — neither a true nor a false one But, as 
we have no source of cogmtion besides these two, it follows that 
error is caused solely by the unobserved influence of the sensibility 
• Schein ' Waflrsclieiiilicbkeit ’ Etscheinung 
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upon tl^e understanding And thus it happens that the subjective 
grounds of a judgment blend and are confounded with the objective, 
and cause them to deviate from their proper determmation,^ just 
as a body in motion would always of itself proceed m a straight hne, 
but if another impetus gives to it a difierent direction, it will then 
start off mto a curvilinear line of motion To distmguish the 
peculiar action of the understanding from the power nhidi mingles 
with it, it is necessaiy to consider an erroneous judgment as the 
diagond between two forces, that determme the judgment m two 
different directions, which, as it were, form an angle, and to resolve 
this composite operation mto the simple ones of the understandmg 
and the sensibihty In pure a pnon judgments this must be done 
by means of transcendental reflection, whereby, as has been 
already shoivn, each representation has its place appomted in the 
correspondmg faculty of cogmtion, and consequently the mfluence 
of the one faculty upon the other is made apparent 
It IS not at present our business to treat of empincal illusory 
appearance (for example, optical illusion), which occurs in the 
empincal application of otherwise correct rules of the under- 
standm|, and in which the judgment is misled by the mfluence 
of imagmation Our purpose is to speak of transcendental illusory 
appearance, which mfluences pnnaples— that are not even applied 
to expenence, for in this case we should possess a sure test of their 
correctness — but which leads us, in disregard of all the warnings 
of cnticism, completely beyond the empincal employment of the 
categones, and deludes us with the chimera of an extension of the 
sphere of the pure understanding We shall term those pnnaples, 
the apphcadon of which is coifened entirely within the hmits of 
possible expenence, umnaneut, those, on Ae other band, which 
transgress these limits, we shall call transcendent pnnaples But 
by these latter I do not understand prmaples of the transcendental 
use or misuse of the categones, which is in reality a mere fault of 
the judgment when not under due restramt from cntiasm, and 
therefore not paymg suffiaent attention to the limits of the sphere 
m which the pure understanding is allowed to exerase its functions , 
but real pnnaples which exhort us to break down all those banners, 
and to lay claim to a perfectly new field of cogmtion, which 
recogmzes no Ime of demarcation Thus transcendental and 
transcendent are nat identical terms The pnnaples of the pure 
understanding, which we have alreadj propounded, ought to be 
'SensibOity, subjected to the undeistanding, as tbe ’object upon which 
the understanding employs its functions, is the source of real cognitions 
But, in so far as it exercises an influence upon t)ie action of the understanding, 
and determines it to Judgment, sensibihty is itseli ttie cause oi error 
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of empmcal and not of transcendental use, that is, they ^re not 
apphcable to any object beyond the sphere of expenence A 
principle which removes these limits, nay, which authonzes us 
to overstep them, is called transcendent If our cnticism can 
succeed m pxposmg the illusion in these pretended pnnciples, 
those which are limited in their employment to the sphere of 
expenence, may be called, m opposition to the others, immanent 
pnnciples of the pure understandmg 
Logical illusion, which consists merely in the mutation of the 
form of reason (the illusion m sophistical syllogisms), anses entirely 
from a want of due attention to logical rules So soon as the 
attention is awakened to the case before us, this illusion totally 
disappears Transcendental illusion, on the contrary, does not 
cease to exist, even after it has been exposed, and its nothmgness 
clearly perceived by means of transcendental cntiasm Take, for 
example, the illusion in the proposition ‘The world must have a 
begmmng m time ’ The cause of this is as follows In our reason, 
subjectively considered as a faculty of human cognition, there 
exist fundamental rules and maxims of its exercise, which have 
completely the appearance of objective pnnciples Now from this 
cause it happens, that the subjective necessity of a certain connec- 
tion of our conceptions, is regarded as an objective necessity of 
the detenrnnation of thmgs m themselves This illusion it is 
impossible to avoid, just as we cannot avoid perceivmg that the 
sea appears to be higher at a distance than it is near the shore, 
because we see the former by means of higher rays than the latter, 
or, which IS a still stronger case, as even the astronomer cannot 
prevent himself from seemg the moon larger at its nsmg than some 
time afterwards, although he is not deceived by this illusion 
Transcendentd dialectic will therefore content itself with 
exposmg the illusory appearance in transcendental judgments, 
and guardmg us agamst it, but to make it, as m the case of logical 
illusion, entirely disappear and cease to be illusion, is utterly 
beyond its power For we have here to do ivith a natural and 
unavoidable illusion, which rests upon subjective pnnciples, and 
imposes these upon us as objective, while logical dialectic, m the 
detSction of sopksms, has to do merely with an error in the logical 
consequence of the propositions, or with an artificially constructed 
illusion, m mutation of the natural ferror Thfre is, therefore, a 
natural and unavoidable dialectic of pure reason — ^not that m which 
the bungler, from’want of the requisite knowledge, involves himself, 
nor that which the sophist devises for the purpose of tnisleadmg, 
but that which is an insti^arable adjunct of human reason, and 
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which, ^even after its illusions have been exposed, does not cease 
to deceive, and continually to lead reason into momentary errors, 
which it becomes necessary continually to remove 

11 

Of Pure Reason as ike Seat of the Transundental Illusory Appearance 

A 

OF REASON IN GENERAL 

All our knowledge begins with sense, proceeds thence to under- 
standing, and ends with reason, beyond which nothing higher can 
be discovered in the human mmd for elaboratmg the matter of 
intuition and subjecting it to the highest umty of thought At 
this stage of our mquiry it is my duty to give an explanation of 
this, the highest faculty of cogmtion, and I confess I find myself 
here in some difficulty Of reason, as of the understanding, there 
IS a merely formal, that is, logical use, in which it makes abstraction 
of all content of cogmtion, but there is also a real use, inasmuch 
as It contains in itself the source of certain conceptions and 
pnnaples, which it does not borrow either from the senses or the 
understanding The former faculty has been long defined by 
logiaans as the faculty of mediate conclusion m contradistinction 
to immediate conclusions (fonsequenltae immeduitae ) , but the nature 
of the latter, which itself generates conceptions, is not to lie under- 
stood from this defimtion Now as a division of reason into a 
logical and a transcendental faculty presents itself here, it becomes 
necessary to seek for a higher conception of this source of cogmtion 
which shall comprehend both conceptions In this we may expect, 
accordmg to the analogy of the conceptions of the understanding, 
that the logical conception will give us the key to the transcen- 
dental, and that the table of the functions of the former will present 
us with the clue to the conceptions of reason 
In the former part of our transcendental logic, we defined the 
understandmg to be the faculty of rules, reason may be distm- 
guished from understanding as the faculty of principles 
The term prinaplt is ambiguous, and commonly signifies merely 
a cogmtion that may be employed as a pnnaple, although it is 
not in itself, and, as regards its proper origin, entitled -to the* 
distmction Every general proposition, even if derived from 
experience by the process of induction, may serve as the major 
m a syllogism, but it is not for that reason a prmciple Mathe- 
matics axioms (for example, there cad be only one straight line 
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betvveen two points) are general a pion cognitions, and arf there- 
fore Tightly denominated pnnaples, relatively to the cases which 
can be subsumed under them But I cannot for this reason say 
that I cogmze this property of a straight hne from prmciples— I 
cognize It oijly in pure mtuition 

Cogmtion from pnnaples, then, is that cogmtion in which I 
cogmze the particular m the general by means of conceptions 
Thus every syllogism is a foim of the deduction of a cognition 
from a pnnciple For the major always gives a conception, 
through which eveiything that is subsumed under the condition 
thereof, is cogmzed accordmg to a pnnaple Now as every 
general cogmtion may serve as the major m a syllogism, and the 
understanding presents us with such general a pton propositions, 
they may be termed pnnaples, in respect of their possible use 

But if we consider these pnnaples of the pure understandmg 
m relation to their ongm, we shall find them to be anythmg rather 
than cogmtions from conceptions For they would not even be 
possible a pnon, if we could not rely on the assistanqe of pure 
mtuition (m mathematics), or on that of the conditions of a possible 
expenence That everythmg that happens has a cause, cannot 
be concluded from the general conception of that which happens, 
on the contrary the pnnciple of causahty instructs us as to the 
mode of obtaimilg from that which happens a determmate empincal 
conception 

Synthetical cogmtions from conceptions the understandmg 
cannot supply, and they alone are entitled to be called pnnaples 
At the same time, all general propositions may be termed 
comparative prmciples 

It has been a long-chenshed wish — ^that (who knows how late) 
may one day be happily accomplished— that the prmciples of the 
endless vanety of ci'^ laws should be mvestigated and exposed, 
for m this way alone can we find the secret of simphfymg legislation 
But m this case, laws are nothmg more than limitations of our 
freedom upon conditions under which it subsists m perfect harmony 
with Itself, they consequently have for their object that which is 
completely our own work, and of which we ourselves may be the 
cause by means of these conceptions But how objects as things 
in themselves — ^how the nature of thmgs is subordmated to pnnaples 
'and IS to be determined according to conceptions, is a question 
which It seems well nigh impossible to answer Be this, however, 
as it may— for ofi this pomt our investigation is yet to be made— 
it IS at least mamfest from what we have said, that cogmtion from 
prmciples is something vefy different from cogmtion by means of 
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the \m(}erBtanding, which may indeed precede other cogmtions in 
the form of a principle, but m itself— in so far as it is synthetical 
— ^is neither liesed upon mere thought, nor contams a general 
proposition drawn from conceptions alone 
The understandmg may be a faculty for the production of unity 
of phenomena by nrtue of rules, the reason is a faculty for the 
production of umty of rules (of the understandmg) under principles 
Reason, therefore, never apphes directly to experience, or to any 
sensuous object, its object is, on the contrary, the understandmg, 
to the manifold cogmtion of which it gives a imity a fnan by 
means of conceptions — a umty which may be called rational unity, 
and which is of a nature very difierent from that of the umty pro- 
duced by the understandmg 

The above is the general conception of the faculty of reason, 
in so far as it has been possible to make it comprehensible in the 
absence of examples These will be given m the sequel 

B 

OF THE LOGICAL USE OF REASON 

A distmction is commonly made between that which is im- 
mediately cognized and that which is mferred or concluded That 
m a hgure wluch is bounded by three straight ImeS there are three 
angles, is an immediate cogmtion, but that these angles are together 
equal to two nght angles, is an inference or conclusion Now, as 
we are constancy employmg this mode of thought, and have thus 
become quite accustomed to it, we no longer remark the above 
distinction, and, as m the case of the so-called deceptions of sense, 
consider as immediately perceived, what has really been mferred 
In every reasomng or syllogism, there is a fundamental proposition, 
afterwards a second drawn from it, and finally the conclusion, 
which connects the truth m the first with the truth in the second — 
and that mfalhbly If the judgment concluded is so contamed in 
the first proposition, that it can be deduced from it mthout the 
mediation of a third notion, the conclusion is called immediate 
{consequentta tmmediata) ^ I prefer the term conclusion of the under- 
standing But if, in addition to the fundamental cognition, a 
second judgment is necessary for the production of the conclusion, 
It IS called a condijsion of the reason In the proposition AH men 
1 A consequentta ttnmediaia — li there really he such a thmg, and if it be not 
a coutiadiction in tenns — evidently does not bdong to* the sphere of logic 
proper, the object matter of which is the syllogism,whicb always consists of 
three propositions, either in thonaht or expires^ This indeed is tantamount 
to dedanng that there is no such mode oi reasoning — Tr 
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are mortal, are contained the pibpositions Some men are mortal, 
Nothing that ts not mortal is a man, and these are therefore im- 
mediate conclusions from the first On the other hand, the 
proposition All the learned are mortal, is not contained m the main 
proposition ffor the conception of a learned man does not occur 
m It), and it can be deduced from the mam proposition only by 
means of a mediating judgment 

In every syllogism I first cogitate a rule (the major) by means of 
the understanding In the next place I subsume a cogmtion under 
the condition of the rule (and this is the minor) by means of the 
judgment And finally I determine my cognition by means of the 
predicate of the rule (this is the conclusio), consequently, I determine 
it a prion by means of the reason The relations, therefore, which 
the major proposition, as the rule, represents between a cognition 
and Its condition, constitute the different kmds of syllogisms 
These are just threefold — analogously with all judgments, m so 
far as they differ m the mode of expressing the relation of a cogm- 
tion m the understanding — ^namely, caiegoncal, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive 

When, as often happens, the conclusion is a judgment which 
may foUow from other given judgments, through which a perfectly 
different object is cogitated, I endeavour to discover m the under- 
standing whether the assertion in this conclusion does not stand 
under certain conditions according to a general rule If I find 
such a condition, and if the object mentioned in the conclusion 
can be subsumed under the given condition, then this conclusion 
follows from a rule which is also vahd for other objects of cognition 
From this we see that reason endeavours to subject the great 
vanety of the cogmtions of the understandmg to the smallest 
possible number of pnnciples (general conditions), and thus to 
produce in it the highest unity 


C 

OF THE PURE USE OF REASON 

Can we isolate reason, and, if so, is it m this case a peculiar 
source of conceptions and judgments which sprmg from it alone, 
and through which it can be applied to objects, or is it merely a 
'subordinate faculty, whose duty it is to give,a certam form to 
given cogmtions — a form which is called logical, and through 
which the cognitions of the understandmg are subordinated to 
each other, and lower rules to higher '(those, to 'wit, whose condition 
comprises m its sphere tKe condition of the others), in so far as 
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this can be done by companson? This is the question which we 
have at* present to answer Manifold vanety of rules and unity 
of pnnaples is a requirement of reason, for the purpose of bnngmg 
the understanding into complete accordance with itself, just as 
understanding subjects the manifold content of intuition to 
conceptions, and thereby introduces connection into it But this 
pnnaple prescnbes no law to objects, and does not contain any 
ground of the possibility of cognizing, or of determining them as 
such, but IS merely a subjective law for the proper arrangement 
of the content of the understanding The purpose of this law is, 
by a companson of the conceptions of the understanding, to 
reduce them to the smallest possible number, although, at the same 
time. It does not justify us in demanding from objects themselves 
such a uniformity as might contnbute to the convenience and 
the enlargement of the sphere of the understandm|, or m expectmg 
that It will Itself thus receive from them objective validity In 
one word, the question is, does reason in itself, that is, does pure 
reason contain a prion synthetical pnnaples and rules, and what 
are those pnnaples? 

The formal and logical procedure of reason m syllogisms gives 
us sufiiaent information in regard to the ground on which the 
transcendental pnnciple of reason in its pure synthetical cognition 
will rest 

r Reason, as observed in the syUogistic process, is not applicable 
to mtuitions, for the purpose of subjecting them to rules — for this 
IS the province of the understanding wth its categoncs — ^but to 
conceptions and judgments If pure reason does apply to objects 
and the intuition of ^em, it does so not immediately, but mediately 
— ^through the understanding and its judgments, which have a 
direct relation to the senses and their intuition, for the purpose of 
determirang their objects The unity of reason is therefore not 
the unity of a possible experience, but is essentially different from 
this uraty, which is that of the understanding That everything 
which happens has a cause, is not a pnnaple cognized and pre- 
senbed by reason This pnnaple makes the unity of expcnence 
possible and borrows nothing from reason, which, without a 
reference to possible expenence, could never have produced by 
means of mere conceptions any such synthetical unity 

2 Reason, in it^ logical use, endeavours to discover the general ( 
condition of its judgment (the conclusion), and a syllogism is 
Itself nothing but a judgment by means of the subsumption of its 
condition under a general rule (the major) Now as this rule may 
Itself be subjected to the same process of reason, and thus the 
* 19 “ 
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condition of the condition be sought (by means of a prosyllogism) 
as long as the process can be contmued, it is very mamfest'that the 
peculiar principle of reason in its logical use is — ^to find for the 
conditioned cognition of the understandmg the unconditioned 
whereby the umty of the former is completed 

But this 'logical maxim cannot be a pnnciple of pure reason, 
unless we admit that, if the conditioned is given, the whole senes 
of conditions subordinated to one another — a senes which is 
consequently itself unconditioned — ^is also given, that is, contamed 
m the object and its connection 

But tlus pnnaple of pure reason is evidently synih^tcal, for 
analytically, the conditioned certainly relates to some condition, 
but not to the unconditioned From this prmciple also there must 
ongmate different synthetical propositions, of which the pure 
understandmg is perfectly ignorant, for it has to do only with 
objects of a possible experience, the cogmtion and sjmthesis of 
which IS always conditioned The unconditioned, if it does really 
exist, must be especially considered m regard to the determmations 
which distinguish it from whatever is conditioned, and will thus 
afford us matenal for many a pnon synthetical propositions 

The pnnaples resultmg from this highest pnnaple of pure 
reason will, however, be transcendent m relation to phenomena, 
that IS to say, it will be impossible to make any adequate empincal 
use of this prmciple It is therefore completely different from all 
pnnaples of the understandmg, the use made of which is entirely 
immanent, thar object and purpose bemg merely the possibility 
of expenence Now our duty m the transcendental dialectic is as 
follows To discover whether the pnnaple, that the senes of 
conditions (m the synthesis of phenomena, or of thought m general) 
extends to the unconditioned, is objecUvely true, or not, what 
consequences result therefrom affectmg the empuical use of the 
understandmg, or rather whether there exists any such objectively 
valid proposition of reason, and whether it is not, on the contrary, 
a merely logical precept which directs us to ascend perpetually 
' to still higher conditions, to approach completeness m the senes 
of them, and thus to mtroduce mto our cogmtion the highest possible 
unity of reason We must ascertam, I say, whether this require- 
ment of reason has not been regarded, by a misunderstandmg, as 
• a transcendental pnnaple of pure reason, which postulate a 
thorough completeness m the senes of conditions m objects them- 
selves We must show, moreover, the misconceptions and illusions 
that mtrude mto syllogisms, the major proposition of which pure 
reason has supphed— a preposition which has perhaps more of the 
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character of a peiitio than of a posiulaitm — and that proceed from 
expenence upwards to its conditions The solution of these prob- 
lems IS our task in transcendental dialectic, which we are about to 
expose even at its source, that lies deep m human reason We 
shall divide it mto two parts, the first of which will, treat of the 
trattscendenl concepttom of pure reason, the -second of transcendent 
and dtalecttcal syllogistiu 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF PURE REASON 

The conceptions of pure reason— we do not here speak of the 
possibility of them — are not obtamed by reflection, but by in- 
ference or conclusion The conceptions of understanding are also 
cogitated apnort antecedently to expenence, and render it possible, 
but they contam nothing but the unity of reflection upon pheno- 
mena, in so far as these must necessanly belong to a possible 
cmpincal consciousness Through them tdonc are cognition and 
the determmation of an object possible It is from them, accord- 
ingly, that we receive matenal for reasoning, and antecedently to 
them we possess no a prion conceptions of objects from which 
they might be deduced On the other hand, the sole basis of 
their objective reality consists in the necessity imposed on them, 
as contauung the intellectual form of all expenence, of restncting 
their application and influence to the sphere of expenence 
But the term, conctplton of reason or rational conception, itself 
indicates that it docs not confine itself wnthm the limits of ex- 
penence, because its object-matter is a cognition, of which every 
empinc^ cognition is but a part — nay, the whole of possible 
expenence may be itself but a part of it — a cognition to which no 
actual expenence ever fully attams, although it does always per- 
tain to It The aim of rational conceptions is the comprekensiottj 
as that of the conceptions of understanding is the understanding 
of perceptions If they contain the unconditioned, thc> relate to 
that to which all cxpcncncc is subordmate, but which is never 
Itself an object expenence — that towrards which reason tends* 

m all Its conclusions from expenence, and by the standard of which 
It estimates the degree of their cmpincal use, bat which is never 
itself an element m an cmpincal synthesis If, notwithstanding, 
such conceptions possess objective validity, they may be called 
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concepttis rahoanati (conceptions legitimately concluded),, m cases 
where they do not, they have been admitted on account of having 
the appearance of bemg correctly concluded, and may be called 
conceplus rattocinantes (sophistical conceptions) But as this can 
only be sufiSpiently demonstrated m that part of our treatise which 
relates to the dialectical conclusions of reason, we shall omit any 
consideration of it m this place As we called the pure conceptions 
of the understandmg categones, we shall also distmguish those of 
pure reason by a new name, and call them transcendental ideas 
These terms, however, we must in the first place explain and 
justify 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect I — Of Ideas tn General 

Spite of the great wealth of words which European languages 
possess, the thinker finds himself often at a loss for an expression 
exactly suited to his conception, for want of which he is unable to 
make himself mtelhgible either to others or to himself To com 
new words is a pretension to legislation m language which is 
seldom successful, and, before recourse is taken to so desperate 
an expedient, it is advisable to examme the dead and learned lan- 
guages, with the hope and the probabihty that we may there 
meet with some adequate expression of the notion we have in our 
imnds In this case, even if the ongmal meanmg of the word has 
become somewhat uncertain, from carelessness or want of caution 
on the part of the authors of it, it is always better to adhere to and 
confirm its proper meanmg — even although it may be doubtful 
whether it was formerly used m exactly this sense — ^than to 
make our labour vain by want of suffiaent care to render ourselves 
mtelhgible 

For this reason, when it happens that there exists only a single 
word to express a certam conception, and this word, in its usual 
acceptation, is thoroughly adequate to the conception, the accurate 
distraction of which from related conceptions is of great importance, 
we ought not to employ the expression improvidently, or, for the 
'sake of vanety and elegance of style, use it as a, synonym for other 
cognate words It is our duty, on the contrary, carefully to pre- 
serve its pecuhar signification, as otherwise it easily happens that 
when the attention of the reader is no longer particularly attracted 
to the expression, and it i^ lost amid the multitude of other words 
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of very ^liferent import, the thought which it conveyed, and which 
it alone conveyed, is lost with it 

Plato employed the eiqiression Idea in a way that plainly showed 
he meant by it something which is never denved from the senses, 
but which far transcends even the conceptions of the understanding 
(with which Aristotle occupied himself), inasmuch as lii experience 
nothing perfectly corresponding to them could be found Ideas 
are, accordmg to him, archetypes of things themselves, and not 
merely keys to possible expenences, like the categones In his 
view they flow from the highest reason, by which they have been 
imparted to human reason, which, however, exists no longer m its 
onginal state, but is obhged wth great labour to recall by remini- 
scence— which IS called philosophy — ^the old but now sadly obscured 
ideas I will not here enter upon any hterary investigation of the 
sense which this sublime philosopher attached to this expression 
I shall content myself with remarking that it is nothing unusual, 
m common conversation as well as m written works, by comparing 
the thoughts which an author has delivered upon a subject, to 
understand him better than he understood himself— inasmuch as 
he may not have sufficiently determined his conception, and thus 
have sometimes spoken, nay even thought, m opposition to his 
own opinions 

Plato perceived very dearly that our faculty of cogmtion has 
the feeling of a much higher vocation than that of merely spelling 
out phenomena accordmg to synthetical unity, for the purpose of 
being able to read them as expenence, and that our reason naturally 
raises itself to cogmtions far too elevated to admit of the possibility 
of an object given by expenence corresponding to them — cogrations 
which are nevertheless real, and are not mere phantoms of the 
brain 

This philosopher found his ideas especially m all that is practical,^ 
that IS, which rests upon freedom, which in its turn ranks under 
cogmtions that are the peculiar product of reason He who would 
denve from expenence the conceptions of virtue, who would make 
(as many have really done) that, which at best can but serve as an 
imperfectly illustrative example, a model for the formation of a 
perfectly adequate idta on the subject, would m fact transform 

1 He certainly extended the applicaUon of his conception to speculative 
cognibons also, provided the) were given pure and completely a priori, nay,* 
even to mathematics although this science cannot possess an object other 
where than in possible expenence I cannot follow him in this, and as little 
cin I foUorw him m bis mystical deduction of these ideas, or in his hypostatiza 
tion of them although, in truth, the elevated and exaggerated tannage which 
be employed in describing them is quite cajubic of an interpretation more 
subdued and more in acemdance with fact ana tbe nature of things. 
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virtue into a nonentity changeable according to time and,circum- 
stance, and utterly mcapable of bemg employed as a rule On 
the contrary, every one is conscious that, when any one is held 
up to him as a model of virtue, he compares this so-called model 
with the tijie ongmal which he possesses m his own mind, and 
values him accordmg to this standard But this standard is the 
idea of virtue, in relation to which all possible objects of experience 
are indeed serviceable as examples — ^proofs of the practicability 
in a certam degree of that which the conception of virtue demands 
— but certainly not as archetypes That the actions of man will 
never be m perfect accordance with all the requirements of the 
pure ideas of reason, does not prove the thought to be chimencal 
For only through this idea are all judgments as to moral ment or 
dement possible, it consequently lies at the foundation of every 
approach to moral perfection, however far removed from it the 
obstacles m human nature — ^mdetennmable as to degree — ^may 
keep us 

The Platomc Repubbc has become proverbial as an example 
— and a stnkmg one — of imagmary perfection, such as can exist 
only m the bram of the idle thmker, and Bnicker ndicules the 
philosopher for mamtainmg that a pnnce can never govern well, 
unless he is partiapant in the ideas But we should do better to 
follow up this thought, and, where this admirable thinker leaves 
us without assistance, employ new efforts to place it m clearer 
light, rather than carelessly fling it aside as useless, under the very 
miserable and penuaous pretext of impracticability A constitu- 
tion of the greatest possible human freedom according to laws, by 
which the liberty of every indwtdwal can consist with the liberty of 
every other (not of the greatest possible happmess, for this follows 
necessarily from the former), is, to say the least, a necessary idea, 
which must be placed at the foundation not only of the first plan 
of the constitution of a state, but of all its laws And m this, it 
IS not necessary at the outset to take account of the obstacles which 
he m our way — obstacles which perhaps do not necessarily arise 
from the character of human nature, but rather from the 
previous neglect of true ideas m legislation For there is nothmg 
more pernicious and more unworthy of a philosopher, than the 
vulgar appeal to a so-called adverse expenence, which mdeed would 
'not have existed, if those institutions had beeur established at the 
proper tame and m accordance with ideas, while instead of this, 
conceptions, crude for the very reason that they have been drawn 
from experience, have marred and frustrated all our better views 
and mtentions The more legislation and government are in 
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hannony with this idea, the more rate do punishments become, 
and thus it is quite reasonable to mamtain, as Plato did, that in a 
perfect state no pumshments at all would be necessary Now 
although a perfect state may never exist, the idea is not on that 
account the less }ust, which holds up this maximum as the arche- 
type or standard of a constitution, in order to bring legislative 
government always nearer and nearer to the greatest possible 
perfection For at what precise degree human nature must stop 
m Its progress, and how wide must be the chasm which must 
necess^y exist between the idea and its realization, are problems 
which na one can or ought to determine — and for this reason, 
that It IS the destination of freedom to overstep all assigned limits 
between itself and the idea 

But not only m that wherem human reason is a real causal agent 
and where ideas are operative causes (of actions and their objects), 
that IS to say, m the regon of ethics, but also m regard to nature 
herself, Plato saw clear proofs of an ongm from ideas A plant, 
an animal, the regular order of nature — ^probably also the disposi- 
tion of the whole umverse — give manifest evidence that they are 
possible only by means of and accordmg to ideas, that, indeed, no 
one creature, under the individual conditions of its existence, per- 
fectly harmonizes with the idea of the most perfect of its kind — 
just as httle as man with the idea of humanity, which nevertheless 
he bears m his soul as the archetypal standard of his actions, that, 
notwithstanding, these ideas are in the highest sense mdividually, 
unchangeably, and completely detemuned, and are the ongmal 
causes of things, and that the totality of connected objects in the 
umverse is alone fully adequate to that idea Setting aside the 
exaggerations of expression m the wntings of this philosopher, the 
men^ power exhibited m this ascent from the ectypal mode of 
regardmg the physical world to the architectomc connection 
thereof accordmg to ends, that is, ideas, is an efiort which deserves 
imitation and claims respect But as regards the prmciples of 
ethics, of legislation, and of religon, spheres m which ideas alone 
render expenence possible, although they never attam to full 
expression therem, he has vindicated for himself a position of 
peculiar ment, which is not appreciated only because it is judged 
by the very empmcal rules, the validity of which as pnnaples is 
destroyed by idea* For as regards nature, expenence presents 
us with rules and is the source of truth, but m relation to ethical 
laws expenence is the parent of illusion, and it^ in the highest 
degree reprehensible to limit or to deduce the laws which dictate 
what I ought to do, from what w done * 
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We must, however, omit the consideration of these important 
subjects, the development of which is m reality the peculiar duty 
and digmty of philosophy, and confine ourselves for the present 
to the more humble but not less useful task of preparmg a firm 
foundation /or those majestic edifices of moral saence For this 
foundation has been hitherto insecure from the many subterranean 
passages which reason m its confident but vain sear^ for treasures 
has made in all directions Our present duty is to make ourselves 
perfectly acquainted with the transcendental use made of pure 
reason, its principles and ideas, that we may be able properly to 
detenmne and i-alue its influence and real w’orth But before 
bnngmg these mtroductory remarks to a close, I beg those who 
really have philosophy at heart — and their number is but small — 
if they shall find themselves convmced by the considerations 
foUowmg as well as by those above, to exert themselves to preserve 
to the expression idea its ongmal sigmfication, and to take care 
that It be not lost among those other expressions by which all sorts 
of representations are loosely designated — that the mterests of 
saence may not thereby sufier We are m no want of words to 
denommate adequately every mode of representation, without the 
necessity of encroaching upon terms which are proper to others 
The foUowmg is a graduated list of them The genus is representa- 
iion m general fyepresentatia) Under it stands representation with 
consciousness (perceptio) A perception which relates solely to the 
subject as a modification of its state, is a sensation {sensatid), an 
objective perception is a cognition (cogmtio) A cogmtion is either 
an intuition or a conception (intuitiis vel conceptiis) The former has 
an immediate relation to the object and is smgular and individual, 
the latter has but a mediate relation, by means of a characteristic 
mark which may be common to several thmgs A conception is 
either empirical or pure A pure conception, in so far as it has its 
ongm m the understanding alone, and is not the conception of a 
pure sensuous image,^ is i^ed notio A conception formed from 
notions, which transcends the possibihty of expenence, is an idea, 
or a conception of reason To one who has accustomed himself 
to these distractions, it must be quite mtolerable to hear the 
representation of the colour red called an idea It ought not even 
to be called a notion or conception of understanding 
* AH mathematical figures, for esampler — Tr 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect II — Of Transcenimtal Ideas 

Transcendental analytic showed us how the mere logical form 
of our cognition can contain the ongm of pure conceptions a 
pnort, conceptions which represent objects antecedently to all 
expenenofij or rather, indicate the synthetical unity which alone 
renders possible an empincal cognition of objects The form of 
judgments — converted mto a conception of the synthesis of 
intuitions — produced the categones, which direct the employment 
of the understandmg in expenence This consideration warrants 
us to expect that the form of syllogisms, when applied to sjmthetical 
umty of intuitions, followmg the rule of the categones, will contam 
the ongm of particular a pnort conceptions, which we may call 
pure conceptions of reason or transcendental ideas, and which will 
determine the use of the understandmg m the totahty of expenence 
according to pnnciples 

The function of reason in arguments consists in the universaUty 
of a cogmtion accordmg to conceptions, and the .syllogism itself 
is a judgment which is determmed a priori m the whole extent of 
Its condition The proposition ‘Cams is mortal,’ is one which 
may be obtamed from expenence by the aid of the understanding 
alone, but my ivish is to find a conception which contains the 
condition under which the predicate of this judgment is given — 
m this case, the conception of man — and after subsunung under 
this condition, taken m its whole extent (all men are mortal), I 
determme accordmg to it the cogmtion of the object thought, 
and say ‘Cams is mortal ’ 

Hence, m the conclusion of a syllogism we restrict a predicate to 
a certam object, after havmg thought it m the major m its whole 
extent under a certain condition This complete quantity of the 
extent in relation to such a condition is called umversahty 
{unwersahtas) To this corresponds totality (umversitas) of condi- 
tions m the synthesis of intuitions The transcendental conception 
of reason is ther«;fore nothing else than the conception of the' 
totality of the conditions of a given conditioned Now as the 
unconditioned alone renders possible totality of. conditions, and, 
conversely, the totahty of conditions is itself always unconditioned, 
a pure rational conception m general can be defined and explamed 
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by /neans of the conception of the unconditioned, m so ^ar as it 
contains a basis for the synthesis of the conditioned 

To the number of modes of relation winch the understanding 
cogitates by means of the categones, the number of pure rational 
conceptions will correspond We must therefore seek for, first, 
an uncottdtftoned of the caUgoncal synthesis m a subject, secondly, 
of the hypothetical S5mthesis of the members of a series, thirdly, of 
the disjunctive synthesis of parts in a system 

There are exactly the same number of modes of syllogisms, 
each" of which proceeds through prosyllogisms to the unconditioned 
— one to the subject which cannot be employed as predicate, 
another to the presupposition which supposes nothmg higher than 
Itself, and the third to an aggregate of the members of the complete 
division of a conception Hence the pure rational conceptions of 
totahty m the synthesis of conditions have a necessary foundation 
m the nature of human reason — ^at least as modes of elevatmg the 
umty of the understandmg to the unconditioned They may 
have no valid application, correspondmg to their transcendent^ 
employment, in concreio, and be thus of no greater utility than 
to direct the understandmg how, while extending them as widely 
as possible, to maintain its exerase and apphcation in perfect 
consistence and harmony 

But, while speaking here of the totahty of conditions and of the 
unconditioned as the common title of all conceptions of reason, 
we agam hght upon an expression which we find it impossible to 
dispense with, and which nevertheless, owmg to the ambiguity 
attachmg to it from long abuse, we cannot employ with safety 
The word absolute is one of the few words which, m its ongmal 
i ;7gnifipatinn ^ was perfectly adequate to the conception it was 
intended to convey — a conception which no other word m the 
same language exactly suits, and the loss — or, which is the same 
thmg, the incautious and loose employment — of which must be 
followed by the loss of the conception itself And, as it is a 
conception which occupies much of the attention of reason, its 
loss would be greatly to the detnment of all transcendental 
philosophy The word absolute is at present frequently used to 
denote that somethmg can be predicated of a thmg considers 
M Itself and mtnnsically In this sense absolutely possible would 
•sigmfy that which is possible in itself («ifer«e)w^hich is, Jn 
the least that one can predicate of an object On the other hand, 
it IS sometimes employed to indicate that a thmg is valid in 
respects— for example, absolute soverei^ty AbsohUely possible 
would m this sense signify that which is pssible m all relations 
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and m e^fery respect, and this is the most that can be predicated 
of the possibihty of a thmg Now these sigmfications do in truth 
frequently comcide Thus, for example, that which is mtnnsically 
impossible, is also impossible m all relations, that is, absolutely 
impossible But m most cases they differ from each other toto 
cash, and I can by no means conclude that, because a thmg is m 
itself possible, it is also possible in all relations, and therefore 
absolutely Nay, more, I shall m the sequel show, that absolute 
necessity does not by any means depend on mtcmal necessity, 
and that therefore it must not be considered as synonymous with 
it Of an opposite which is mtnnsically impossible, we may affirm 
that It IS m all respects impossible, and that consequently the 
thmg Itself, of which this is the opposite, is absolutely necessary, 
but I cannot reason conversely and say, the opposite of that which 
IS absolutely necessary is mtnnsically impossible, that is, that the 
dbsdute necessity of thmgs is an tnlenial necessity For this internal 
necessity is m certain cases a mere empty word with which the 
least conception cannot be connected, while the conception of the 
necessity of a thmg m all relations possesses very peculiar deter- 
minations Now as the loss of a conception of great utihty m 
speculative saence cannot be a matter of mdifference to the 
philosopher, I trust that the proper determination and careful 
preservation of the expression on which the conception depends 
will likewise be not mdrSerent to him 
In this enlarged signification then shall I employ the word 
absolute, in opposition to that which is valid only m some particular 
respect, for the latter is restricted by conditions, the former is 
valid without any restriction whatever 
Now the transcendental conception of reason has for its object 
nothmg else than absolute totahty m the synthesis of conditions, 
and does not rest satisfied till it has attamed to the absolutely, 
that IS, m all respects and relations, unconditioned For pure 
reason leaves to the understandmg everythmg that immediately 
relates to the object of intuition or rather to their synthesis m 
imagination The former restnets itself to the absolute totahty 
m the employment of the conceptions of the understandmg, and 
aims at carrymg out the synthetical umty which is cogitated m the 
category, even to the unconditioned This umty may hence be 
called the rahonal eimiy ^ of phenomena, as the other, which the 
category expresses, may be termed the unity of the understanding * 
Reason, therefore, has an immediate relation to the use of the 
understanding, not mdeed in so far as the latter contams the ground 
1 VemuafteinheU, Verstan^esemheit 
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of possible expenence (for the conception of the absolutq, totality 
of conditions is not a conception that can be employed m expenence, 
because no expenence is unconditioned), but solely for the purpose 
of directmg it to a certam unity, of which the understanding has 
no conception, and the aim of which is to collect into an absolute 
whole all acts of the understanding Hence the objective employ- 
ment of the pure conceptions of reason is always transcendent, 
while that of the pure conceptions of the understanding must, 
accordmg to their nature, be always immanent, inasmuch as they 
are limited to possible expenence 
I understand by idea a necessary conception of reasonj to which 
no correspondmg object can be discovered m the world of sense 
Accordmgly, the pure conceptions of reason at present under con- 
sideration are transcendental ideas They are conceptions of pure 
reason, for they regard all empincal cognition as determined by 
means of an absolute totahty of conditions They are not mere 
fictions, but natural and necessary products of reason, and have 
hence a necessary relation to the whole sphere of the exercise of 
the understandmg And finally, they are transcendent, and over- 
step the limits of all expenence, in which, consequently, no object 
can ever be presented that would be perfectly adequate to a tran- 
scendental idea When we use the word idea, we say, as regards 
Its object (an object of the pure understandmg), a great deal, but 
as regards its subject (that is, m respect of its r^ity under condi- 
tions of expenence), exceedmgly little, because the idea, as the 
conception of a maximum, can never be completely and adequately 
presented in concrete Now, as m the merely speculative employ- 
ment of reason the latter is properly the sole aim, and as in this 
case the approximation to a conception, which is never attamed 
in practice, is the same thmg as if the conception were non-existent 
— It IS commonly said of the conception of this kmd, it is only an 
idea So we might very well say, the absolute totahty of all 
phenomena is only an idea, for as we never can present an adequate 
representation of it, it remains for us a problem incapable of solu- 
tion On the other hand, as m the practical use of the under- 
standing we have only to do with action and practice according 
to rules, 'an idea of pure reason can always be given reaUy in 
concrete, although only partially, nay, it is the mdispensable con- 
* dition of all practical employment of reason. The practice or 
execution of the idea is always hmited and defective, but never- 
theless withm indeterminable boundaries, consequently always 
under tbe influence of the conception of an absolute perfection 
^And thus the practical ide& is always m the highest degree fruitful, 
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and m gelation to real actions indispensably necessary In the 
idea, pure reason possesses even causality and the power of pro- 
ducing that which its conception contains Hence we cannot say 
of wisdom, m a disparaging way, ti ts only an idea For, for the 
very reason that it is the idea of the necessary uraty of all possible 
auns. It must be for all practical evertions and endeavours the 
primitive condition and rule — a rule which, if not constitutive, is 
at least limitative 

Now, although we must say of the transcendental conceptions 
of reason, they are only ideas, we must not, on this account, look 
upon them as superfluous and nugatory For, although no object 
can be determined by them, they can be of great utility, unobserved 
and at the basis of the edifice of the understanding, as the canon 
for Its extended and self-consistent exercise — a canon which, mdeed, 
does not enable it to cogmze more m an object than it would cog- 
nize by the help of its own conceptions, but which guides it more 
securely m its cogmtion Not to mention that they perhaps render 
possible a transition from our conceptions of nature and the non- 
ego to the practical conceptions, and thus produce for even ethical 
ideas keepmg, so to speak, and connection with the speculative 
cogmtions of reason The explication of all this must be looked 
for m the sequel 

But settmg aside, m conformity with our onginal purpose, the 
consideration of the practical ideas, we proceed to contemplate 
reason m its speculative use alone, nay, m a still more restricted 
sphere, to wit, m the transcendental use, and here must stnke 
into the same path which we followed m our deduction of the 
categones That is to say, we shall consider the logical form of 
the cognition of reason, that we may see whether reason may not 
be thereby a source of conceptions which enables us to regard objects 
m themselves as determmed synthetically a pnan, in relation to 
one or other of the functions of reason 

Reason, considered as the faculty of a certain logical form of 
cognition, IS the faculty of conclusion, that is, of mediate judg- 
ment — by means of the subsumption of the condition of a possible 
judgment under the condition of a given judgment The given 
judgment is the general rule (major) The subsumption of the 
condition of another possible judgment under the condition of the 
rule IS the minor. The actual judgment, which enounces the 
assertion of the rule m the subsumed case, is the conclusion (fon- 
clusto) The rule predicates something generally»under a certam 
condition The condition of the rule is satisfied m some particular 
case It follows, that what was vabd m gftiera! under that condition 
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must also be considered as vabd m the particular case which 
satisfies this condition It is very plam that reason attains to a 
cognition, by means of acts of the understanding which constitute 
a senes of conditions AVhen I amve at the proposition, ‘All 
bodies are changeable,’ by begmnmg with the more remote cogm- 
tion (in which the conception of body does not appear, but wkch 
nevertheless contains the condition of that conception), ‘All [that 
is] compound is changeable,’ by proceedmg from this to a less 
remote cogmtion, whidi stands under the condition of the former, 
‘Bodies are compound,’ and hence to a third, which at length 
connects for me the remote cogmtion (changeable) with the one 
before me, ‘Consequently, bodies are changeable ’ — 1 have amved 
at a cogmtion (conclusion) through a senes of conditions (premisses) 
Now every senes, whose exponent (of the categoncd or hypo- 
thetical judgment) is given, can be contmued, consequently the 
same procedure of reason conducts us to the rcUiocinatio poly- 
syliogtsttca, which is a senes of syllogisms, that can be contmued 
either on the side of the conditions (per prosyllogtsmos) or of the 
conditioned (per eptsyUogtsinos) to an indefimte extent 
But we very soon perceive that the cham or senes of pro- 
syllogisms, that is, of deduced cognitions on the side of the grounds 
or conditions of a given cogmtion, m other words, the aseendtng 
series of syllogisms must have a very different relation to the 
faculty of reason from that of the descending senes, that is, the 
progressive procedure of reason on the side of the conditioned by 
means of episyllogisms For, as m the former case the cogmtion 
(conclusto) IS given only as conditioned, reason can attam to this 
cognition only under the presupposition that all the members of 
the senes on the side of the conditions are given (totahty m the 
senes of premisses), because only under this supposition is the 
judgment we may be considenng possible a pnori, while on the 
side of the conditioned or the mferences, only an mcomplete and 
becoming, and not a presupposed or given senes, consequently 
only a potential progression, is cogitated Hence, when a cog- 
nition IS contemplated as condition^, reason is compelled to con- 
sider the senes of conditions m an ascending Ime as completed 
and given in their totahty But if the very same cogmtion is con- 
sidered at the same time as the condition of other cogmtions, which 
* together constitute a senes of inferences or, consequences m a 
descendmg Ime, reason may preserve a perfect mdifierence, as to 
how far this progression may extend a parte posUnon, and whether 
the totahty of this senes is possible, because it stands m no need 
of such a senes for the pufpose of amving at the condusion before 
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It, inasmuch as this conclusion is sufficiently guaranteed and 
determmed on grounds a parte prton It may be the case, that 
upon the side of the conditions the senes of premisses has a first 
or highest condition, or it maj not possess this, and so be a parte 
piort unlimited, but it must nevertheless contain totality of con- 
ditions, c\en ndmittmg that ^\c never could succeed in completely 
apprehending it, and the nholc senes must be unconditionally 
tmc, if the conditioned, n hich is considered as on inference resulting 
from It, is to be held as true This is a rctjuiremcnt of reason, 
nhich announces its cognition ns determined a priori and as 
necessary* cither in itself— and in this case it needs no grounds 
to rest upon — or, if it is deduced, as a member of a senes of grounds, 
which IS Itself unconditionally true 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect Ill-System of Transcendental Ideas 

We arc not at present engaged with a logical dialectic which makes 
complete abstraction of the content of cognition, and aims only at 
unveiling the illusory appearance in the form of syllogisms Our 
subject IS transcendental dialectic, which must contain, completely 
a priori, the ongm of certain cognitions drawn from pure reason, 
and the ongin of certain deduced conceptions, the object of which 
cannot be givTin empirically, and which therefore he beyond the 
sphere of the faculty of understanding We have observed, from 
the natural relation which the transcendental use of our cognition, 
in syllogisms as well as in judgments, must have to the logical, 
that there are three kinds of dialectical arguments, corresponding 
to the three modes of conclusion, by which reason attains to 
cogmtions on pnnciples, and that in all it is the business of reason 
to ascend from the conditioned synthesis, beyond which the under- 
standing never proceeds, to the unconditioned which the under- 
standmg never can reach 

Now the most general relations which can exist m our repre- 
sentations are 1st, tlic relation to the subject, 2nd, the relation 
to objects, cither as phenomena, or os objects of thought in general 
If we connect thi% subdiiasion with the mam dmsion, all the 
relations of our representations, of which we can form either a 
conception or an idea, arc threefold i The relation to the subject, 

2 The relation to the manifold of the object as a phenomenon, 

3 The relation to all things m general ' 
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Now all pure conceptions have to do in general with the 
synthetical unity of representations, conceptions of pure reason 
(transcendental ideas), on the other hand, with the unconditional 
synthetical unity of all conditions It follows that all transcen- 
dental ideas arrange themselves m three classes, iht first of which 
contains the absolute (unconditioned) unity of the thinking subject, 
the second the absolute umiy of the senes of the conditions of a 
phenomenon, the third the absolute unity of the condition of all 
objects of thought in general 

The thinking subject is the object-matter of Psychology, the 
sum total of dl phenomena (the world) is the object-imatter of 
Cosmology, and the thing which contains the highest condition 
of the possibility of all that is cogitable (the being of aU beings) 
IS the object-matter of all Theology Thus pure reason presents 
us with the idea of a transcendental doctnne of the soul (fisychologia 
rationahs), of a transcendental science of the world (cosmologta 
ralionalts), and finally of a transcendental doctnne of God {theologia 
transcendenUdis) Understanding cannot ongmate even the out- 
hne of any of these sciences, even when connected with the highest 
logical use of reason, that is, all cogitable syllogisms— for the 
purpose of proceedmg from one object (phenomenon) to all others, 
even to the utmost limits of the empincal synthesis They are, 
on the contrary, pure and genume products, or problems, of 
pure reason 

What modi of the pure conceptions of reason these transcendental 
ideas are, will be fully eicposed m the following chapter They 
follow the guidmg thread of the categones For pure reason never 
relates immediately to objects, but to the conceptions of these 
contained m the understandmg In like manner, it ivill be made 
manifest m the detailed expkuiation of these ideas — ^how reason, 
merely through the synthetical use of the same function which it 
employs m a categoncal syllogism, necessanly attams to the con- 
ception of the absolute umty of the thinking subject— hove the 
logical procedure in hypothetical ideas necessanly produces the 
idea of the absolutely unconditioned in a senes of given con- 
ditions, and finally — how the mere form of the disjunctive 
syllogism involves the highest conception of a being of dU bangs 
a thought which at first sight seems m the highest degree 
• paradoxical , 

An objective deduction, such as we were able to present in the 
case of the categones, is impossible as regards these transcendental 
ideas For they have, m truth, no relation to any object, in 
expenence, for the very ieason that they are only ideas But a 
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subjective deduction of them from the nature of our reason is 
possible^ and has been given in the present chapter 

It is easy to perceive that the sole aim of pure reason is the 
absolute totality of the synthesis on ihe side of the conditions, and 
that It does not concern itself with the absolute completeness on 
the part if the conditioned For of the former alone doeS she stand 
m need, m order to preposit the whole senes of conditions, and 
thus present them to the understanding a ^tori But if we once 
have a completely (and unconditionally) given condition, there is 
no farther necessity, m proceedmg with the senes, for a conception 
of reason, (for the understandmg takes of itself every step down- 
ward, from the condition to the conditioned Thus the transcen- 
dental ideas are available only for ascending m the senes of condi- 
tions, tdl we reach the unconditioned, that is, prmciples As 
regards descending to the conditioned, on the other hand, we find 
that there is a widely extensive Ic^cal use which reason makes of 
the laws of the understanding, but that a transcendental use 
thereof is impossible, and, that when we form an idea of the 
absolute totahty of such a synthesis, for example, of the whole 
senes of all future changes m the world, this idea is a mere ens 
rationis, an arbitrary fiction of thought, and not a necessary pre- 
supposition of reason For the possibihty of the conditioned 
presupposes the totality of its conditions, but not of its consequences 
Conseijuently, this conception is not a transcendental idea — and 
It IS with these alone that we are at present occupied 
, Fmally, it is obvious, that there exists among the transcendental 
ideas a certain connection and unity, and ttat pure reason, by 
means of them, collects all its cogmtions into one system From 
the cogmtion of self to the cognition of the world, and through 
these to the supreme bemg, the progression is so natural, that it 
seems to resemble the logical march of reason from the premisses 
to the conclusion^ Now whether there hes unobserved at the 

1 The science of Meta^vsics has for the proper object of its inquines only 
three grand ideas God, Freeoou, and Iumortality, and it aims at shovnng, 
that the second conception, conjomed with the first, must lead to the third, 
as a necessary conclusion. Ail the other subjects with which it occupies itself, 
are merely means for the attainment and realisation of these ideas It does 
not require these ideas for the construction of a science of nature, hut, on the 
contrary, for the purpose of passmg beyond the sphere of nature A complete 
insight into and comprehension of them would render Theology, Ethics, and, 
through the conjunction of both, Sehgten, solely dependent on the s^ulative 
faculty of reason. In u systematic representation of these ideas the above 
menUoned arrangement — the sytUhelieal one — ^would be the most suitable, 
but in the mvestigabon which must necessarily precedent, the analytical, 
which reverses this arrangement, would be better adapted to our purpose, 
as in it we should proceed from that which experience immediately presents 
to us — psychology, to cosmology, and thence to theology 
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foundation of these ideas an analogy of the same kmt^ as exists 
between the logical and transcendental procedure of reason, is 
another of those questions^ the answer to which we must not 
eicpect till we arrive at a more advanced stage m our inquiries 
In this cursory and prehmmary view, we have, meanwhile, reached 
our aim I'or we have dispelled the ambiguity which attached to 
the transcendental conceptions of reason, from their being com- 
monly mixed up with other conceptions m the systems of philo- 
sophers, and not properly distinguished from the conceptions of 
the understandmg, we have exposed their ongm, and thereby at 
the same time their determinate number, and presented them in 
a systematic connection, and have thus marked out and enclosed a 
defimte sphere for pure reason 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK II 

OF THE BIALECTICAL PROCEDURE OF PURE REASON 

It may be said that the object of a merely transcendental idea is 
something of which we have no conception, although the idea may 
be a necessary product of reason accordmg to its onginal laws 
For, m fact, a»conception of an object that is adequate to the idea 
given by reason, is impossible For such an object must be 
capable of bemg presented and mtuited m a possible expertence 
But we should express our meamng better, and with less risk of 
being misunderstood, if we said that we can have no knowledge 
of an object, which perfectly corresponds to an idea, although we 
may possess a problematical conception thereof 
Now the transcendental (subjective) reality at least of the pure 
conceptions of reason rests upon the fact that we are led to such 
ideas by a necessary procedure of reason There must therefore 
be syllogisms which contain no empirical premisses, and by means 
of which we conclude from somethmg that we do know, to some- 
thing of which we do not even possess a conception, to which we, 
nevertheless, by an unavoidable illusion, ascribe objective reality 
Such arguments are, as regards their result, rather to be termed 
sophisms than syllogisms, although indeed, as regards their ongm, 
they are very well entitled to the latter namf, inasmuch as they 
are not fictions or accidental products of reason, but are necessi- 
tated by Its very nature They are sophisms, not of men, but 
of pure reason herself, from which the wisest cannot free himself 
After long labour he ma/ be able to guard agamst the error, but 
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he can never be thoroughly nd of the illusion which continually 
mocks and misleads him 

Of these dialectical arguments there are three lands, corre- 
spondmg to the number of the ideas which their conclusions 
present In the argument or syllogism of the first class, I con- 
clude, from the transcendental conception of the subject which 
contains no manifold, the absolute umty of the subject itself, of 
which I cannot m this manner attain to a conception This 
dialectical aigument I shall call the Transcendental Paralogtsnt 
The second class of sophistical arguments is occupied with the 
transcendental conception of the absolute totality of the senes of 
conditions for a given phenomenon, and I conclude, from the fact 
that I have always a self-contradictory conception of the uncon- 
ditioned synthetical unity of the senes upon one side, the truth 
of the opposite umty, of which I have nevertheless no conception 
The condition of reason in these dialectical arguments, I shall term 
the Anttnomy of pure reason Finally, accordmg to the And kind 
of sophistical argument, I conclude, from the totahty of the con- 
ditions of thinkmg objects m general, m so far as they can be 
given, the absolute synthetical umty of all conditions of tiie possi- 
bility of thmgs m general, that is, from thmgs which I do not know 
m their mere transcendental conception, I conclude a bemg of all 
beings which I know still less fay means of a transcendent con- 
ception, and of whose unconditioned necessity I can form no 
conception whatever This dialectical argument 1 shall call the 
Ideal of pure reason 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK II 

Chap I — Of the Paralogisms of Pure Reason 

Ihe logical paralogism consists m the falsity of an argument m 
respect of its form, be the content what it may But a tran- 
scendental paralomm has a transcendental foundation, and con- 
cludes falsely, whue the form is correct and unexceptionable In 
this manner the paralogism has its foundation m the nature of 
human reason, and is the parent of an unavoidable, though not 
insoluble, mental illusion 

We now come to a conception which was not inserted m the 
general list of transcendental conceptions, and yet must be 
reckoned with them, but at the same time without m the least 
altermg, or indicatmg a defiaency mHhat table This is the 
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conception, or, if the terra is preferred, the judgment, 1 think But 
It IS readily perceived that this thought is as it were the vehicle of 
all conceptions in general, and consequently of transcendental 
conceptions also, and that it is therefore regarded as a tran- 
scendental conception, although it can have no pecuhar claim to 
be so rankfid, inasmuch as its only use is to radicate that all thought 
IS accompanied by consciousness At the same time, pure as this 
conception is from all empincal content (impressions of the senses), 
It enables us to distmguish two different kinds of objects I, as 
thmkmg, am an object of the internal sense, and am called soul 
That which is an object of the external senses is called body 
Thus the expression, I, as a thmkmg bemg, designates the object- 
matter of psychology, which may be called the rational doctnne 
of the soul, masmuch as m this science I desire to know nothing 
of the soul but what, independently of all expenence (which deter- 
mines me tn amcreio), may be concluded from this conception I, 
m so far as it appears m all thought 
Now, the rahoitd doctnne of the soul is really an undertaking 
of this kmd For if the smallest empincal element of thought, if 
any particular perception of my internal state, were to be intro- 
duced among the grounds of cogmtion of this science, it would not 
he a rational, but an empirical doctnne of the soul We have thus 
before us a pietended saence, raised upon the smgle proposition, 
I think, whose foundation or want of foundation we may very 
properly, and agreeably with the nature of a transcendental philo- 
sophy, here examine It ought not to be objected that m this 
proposition, which expresses the perception of one’s self, an internal 
expenence is asserted, and that consequently the rational doctnne 
of the soul which is founded upon it, is not pure, but partly founded 
upon an empincal pnnciple For this mtemal perception is nothing 
more than the mere apperception, I think, which m fact renders all 
transcendental conceptions possible, m which we say, I think 
substance, cause, etc For mtemal expenence m general and its 
possibihty, or perception in general, and its relation to other per- 
ceptions, unless some particular distraction or determination 
thereof is empincally given, cannot be regarded as empmcal cog- 
nition, but as cogmtion of the empincal, and belongs to the in- 
vestigation of the possibility of every expenence, which is cer- 
tainly transcendental The smallest object, of expenence (for 
example, only pleasure or pam), that should be included m the 
general representation of self-consciousness, would immediately 
change the rational mto an empincal psychology 
I think IS therefore tht only text of rational psychology, from 
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which It Qiust develop its whole system It is manifest that this 
thought, when apphed to an object (myself), can contam nothmg 
but transcendental predicates thereof, because the least empirical 
predicate would destroy the punty of the science and its inde- 
pendence of all expenence 

But we shall have to follow here the guidance of the categories 
— only, as in the present case a thmg, I, as thinking bemg, is at 
first given, we shall— -not mdeed change the order of the categories 
as It stands in the table — but begm at the cafegory of substance, 
by which a thin^ m itself is represented, and proceed backwards 
through the senes The topic of the rational doctnne of the 
soul, from which everything else it may contam must be deduced, 
IS accordmgly as follows 


I 

The soul ts Substance 

a 3 

As regards its quality. As regards the different 

it IS SIMPLE times in which it exists, 

It IS numencally identical, 
that is UNITY, not Plurality 

4 

It IS m relation to possible objects in space ^ 


From these elements onginate all the conceptions of pure psycho- 
logy, by combmation alone, without the aid of any other pnnciple 
This substance, merely as an object of the mtemal spnse, giv'es 
the conception of Immaleriahty, as simple substance, that of J»- 
corrupttbihty , its identity, as intellectual substance, gives the con- 
ception of Personality, all these three together. Spirituality Its 
relation to objects in space gives us the conception of connection 
{commerctuni) with bodies Thus it represents thmking substance 
as the principle of hfe in matter, that is, as a soul (antma), and as 
the ground of Animality, and this, limited and determined by the 
conception of spintuality, gives us that of Immortality 

Now to these conceptions relate four paralogisms of a transcen- 
dental psychology, which is falsely held to be a science of pure 

1 Tbe leader, who not so easily perceive the psychological sense of 
these expressions — taken here in their transcendental abstraction, and cannot 
(guess wh} the latter attribute of the soul belongs to the category of existence, 
will find the expressions sufficiently explained and justl&ed in the sequel 
I have, moreover, to apologize for the Latin terms which have been employed, 
instead of their German synonyms, contrary to ^he rules of correct wnung 
But I judged it better to sacrifice elegance to peispicultj 
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reason, tonchmg the nature of our thinkmg bemg ,We can 
however, lay at the foundation of this science nothmg but the 
simple and m itself perfectly contentless representation /, which 
cannot even be called a conception, but merely a consciousness 
which acc 9 mpanies all conceptions By this I, or He, or It, who 
or which thinks, nothmg more is represented than a transcendental 
subject of thought=x, which is cogmzed only by means of the 
thoughts that are its predicates, and of which, apart from these, 
we cannot form thb least conc^tion Hence we are obliged to 
go round this representation m a perpetual circle, masmuch as we 
must alwajre employ it, m order to frame any judgmenlrrespecting 
It And tins mconvemence we find it impossible to nd ourselves 
of, because consciousness m itself is not so much a representation 
distmguishmg a particular object, as a form of representation m 
general, m so far as it may be termed cogmtion, for m and by 
cogmtion alone do I think anjrthmg 

It must, however, appear extraordmaiy at first sight that the 
condition under which 1 think, and which is consequently a 
property of my subject, should be held to be hkewise vahd for 
every existence which thmks, and that we can presume to base 
upon a seemingly empmcal proposition a judgment which is 
apodeictic and umversal, to wit, that everything which thinks is 
constituted as* the voice of my consaousness declares it to be, 
that IS, as a self-consaous bemg The cause of this belief is to be 
found m the fact, that we necessanly attnbute to thmgs a prion 
all the properties which constitute conditions under which alone 
we can cogitate them Now I cannot obtain the least representa- 
tion of a thmkmg bemg by means of external expenence, but 
solely through self-consciousness Such objects are consequently 
nothing more than the transference of this consaousness of mine 
to other thmgs which can only thus be represented as thinkmg 
bemgs The proposition, 1 think, is, m the present case, imder- 
stood m a problematical sense, not m so far as it contams a per- 
ception of an existence Qike the Cartesian Cogiio, ergo sum), but 
in regard to its mere possibihty — for the purpose of discovenng 
what properties may be mferred from so simple a proposition and 
predicated of the subject of it 

If at the foundation of our pure rational cognition of thinking 
beings there lay more than the mere Cogiio-iif we could hkewise 
call m aid observations on the play of our thoughts, and the 
thence derived aatural laws of the thmkmg self, there would anse 
an empirical psychology which would be a kind of physiology of 
the internal sense, and inight possibly be capable of explainmg 
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the phenomena of that sense But it could never be availaljl? for 
discovenng those properties which do not belong to possible 
experience (such as the quality of simplicity), nor could it make 
any apodcictic enunciation on the nature of thinking bemgs it 
would therefore not be a rational psychology 

Now, as the proposition 1 thmk (m the problematical sense) 
contains the form of every judgment m general, and is the constant 
accompaniment of all Ihe categories, it is manifest, that con- 
clusions are drawn from it only by a transcendental employment 
of the understanding This use of the understandmg excludes all 
empincal elements, and we cannot, as has been shown above, 
have any favourable conception beforehand of its procedure We 
shall therefore follow with a critical eye this proposition through all 
the predicaments of pure psychology, but we shall, for brevity's sake, 
allow this examination to proceed m an umnterrupted connection 

Before entermg on this task, however, the followmg general 
remark may help to quicken our attention to this mode of argument 
It IS not merely through my thinkmg that I cognize an object, 
but only through mjr determmmg a given mtuition m relation to 
the unity of consciousness m which all thinking consists It 
follows that I cognize myself, not through my bemg consaous of 
myself as thmkmg, but only when I am consaous of the intuition 
of myself as determmed in relation to the function of thought 
All the modi of self-consciousness in thought are hence not concep- 
tions of objects (conceptions of the understandmg — categories), 
they are mere logical functions, which do not present to thought 
an object to be cognized, and cannot therefore present my Self as 
an object Not the consaousness of the determining, but only 
that of the determinable self, that is, of my mtemal mtuition (in 
so far as the manifold contained m it can be connected conformably 
with the general condition of the umty of apperception in thought), 
is the object 

1 In all judgments I am the determining subject of that relation 
which constitutes a judgment But that the I which tbnlj, 
must be considered as m thought always a snl^ect, and as a thing 
which cannot be a predicate to thought, is an apodeictic and 
identical proposition But this proposition does not sigmfy that 
I, as an object, am, for myself, a self-subsistent being or substance 
11118 latter statemen^— an ambitious one — ^requires to be supported 
by data which are not to be discovered m thought, and ate perhaps 
(m so far as I consider the thmkmg self merely asisucli) not to be 
discovered m the thmkmg self at all 

2 That the I or Ego of apperception,' and consequently m all 
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thought, IS singular or simple, and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, and therefore indicates a logically simple 
subject — ^this is self-evident from the very conception of an Ego, 
and IS consequently an analytical proposition But this is not 
tantamount to declaring that the thinkmg Ego is a simple substance 
— for this "would be a synthetical proposition The conception of 
substance always relates to mtuitions, which with me cannot be 
other than sensuous, and which consequently he completely out 
of the sphere of the understandmg and its thought but to this 
sphere belongs the afBrmation that the Ego is simple m thought 
It would indeed he surpnsmg, if the conception of substance, which 
in other cases requires so much labour to distmguish from the 
other elements presented by intuition — so much trouble, too, to 
discover whether it can be simple (as in the case of the parts of 
matter), should be presented immediately to me, as if by revelation, 
in the poorest mental representation of all 

3 Die proposition of the identity of my Self amidst all the 
manifold representations of which I am conscious, is likewise a 
proposition Ijnng m the conceptions themselves, and is consequently 
analytical But this identity of the subject, of which I am consaous 
in all Its representations, does not relate to or concern the intuition 
of the subject, by which it is given as an object This proposition 
cannot therefpre enounce the identity of the person, by which is 
understood the consaousness of the identity of its own substance 
as a thinkmg bemg m all change and variation of circumstances 
To prove this, we should require not a mere analysis of the pro- 
position, but synthetical judgments based upon a given intuition 

4 I distinguish my own existence, as that of a thinkmg being, 
from that of other thmgs external to me— among which my body 
also is reckoned This is also an analytical proposition, for other 
thmgs are exactly those which I think as different or distinguished 
from myself But whether this consciousness of myself is possible 
without things external to me, and whether therefore I can exist 
merely as a thmking bemg (without bemg man) — cannot be known 
or inferred from this proposition 

Thus we have gamed nothmg as regards the cognition of myself 
as object, by the analysis of the consciousness of my Self m thought 
The logical exposition of thought m general is mistaken for a 
metaphysical determmation of the object ^ 

Our Critique would be an investigation utterly superfluous, 
if there existed, a possihihty of provmg a priori, that all thmking 
bemgs are m themselves simple substances, as such, therefore, 
possess the mseparable attnbute of personality, and are conscious 
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'of their existence apart from and unconnected with matter For 
we should thus have taken a step beyond the world of sense, and 
have penetrated mto the sphere of tmmena, and m this case the 
nght could not be demed us of extendmg our knowledge m this 
sphere, of estabhshmg ourselves, and, under a favounng star, 
appropnatmg to ourselves possessions in it For the proposition 
‘Every thmlmg bemg, as such, is simple substance,’ is an a pnon 
synthetical proposition, because m the first place it goes beyond 
the conception which is the subject of it, and adds to the mere 
notion of a thinkmg bemg the mode of its extstence, and m the 
second place annexes a predicate (that of simplicity) to the latter 
conception— a predicate which it could not have discovered in 
the sphere of expenence It would follow that a pnon synthetical 
propositions are possible and legitimate, not only, as we have 
maintained, m relation to objects of possible expenence, and as 
prmaples of the possibihty of this expenence itself, but are 
apphcable to thmgs as thmgs in themselves — an inference which 
makes an end of the whole of this Cnitqtie, and obliges us to fall 
back on the old mode of metaphysical procedure But mdeed the 
danger is not so great, if we look a httie closer mto the question 
IlieTe lurks m the procedure of rational psychology a pai^ogism, 
which IS represented m the foUowmg syllogism 
Thai which cannot he cogitated othenme than as subject, does 
not exist otherwise than as subject, and is therefore substance 
A thinhing being, considered merely as such, cannot be cogitated 
otherwise than as subject 

Therefore it exists also as such, that is, as substance 
In the major we speak of a bemg that can be cogitated generally 
and m every relation, consequently as it may be given m mtuition 
But m the minor we speak of the same bemg oMy m so far as it 
regards itself as subject, relatively to thou^t and the umt^ of 
consaousness, but not m relation to mtuition, by which it is 
presented as an object to thought Thus the condusion is here 
amved at by a Sophismafigurae dictwnis ^ 

' Thought IS taken in tke two premisses in two totally different senses 
In the major it is con^dered as ruating and applyme to objects m general, 
consequently to objects of intuition also In the mmor, we understand it 
as relatmg merely to self-consciousness In this sense, we do not cogitate 
an object, but merely the relation to the self consciousness of the subject, 
as the form of thought In the former premiss we speak of things which 
cannot be cogitated o&erwise than as subjects In the second, we do not 
sjieak of things, but of thought (all objects being abstracted), m which the Ego 
is always the subject of consaousness Hence the conslusion cannot be, 

I cannot exist otherwise than as subject,' but only ‘I can, in cogitatmg my 
existehce, employ my Ego only as the subject yf the Judgment ’ But this is 
an identical proposition, and throws no li|^t on the mode of my existence 
K9<> 
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That this famous argument is a mere paralogism, will be plam' 
to any one who will consider the general remark which precedes 
our exposition of the principles of the pure understandmg, and 
the section on noumena For it was there proved that the concep- 
tion of a thmg, which can exist per se — only as a subject and 
never as a preicate, possesses no objective reality, that is to say, 
we can never know whether there exists any object to correspond 
to the conception, consequently, the conc^tion is nothmg mote 
than a conception, and from it we denye no proper knowledge 
If this conception is to mdicate by the term substance, an object 
that can be given, if it is to become a cognition, we mu^ have at 
the foundation of the cogmtion a permanent mtuition, as the 
mdispensable condition of its objective reality For through 
mtuition alone can an object be given But m mtemal mtuition 
there is nothmg permanent, for &e Ego is but the consciousness 


of my thought If, then, we appeal merely to thought, we cannot 
discover the necessary condition of the application of the conception 
of substance — ^that is, of a subject existing per se— to the subject 
as a thinkmg bemg. And thus the conception of the simple nature 
of substance, which is connected with the objective reahty of this 
conception, is shown to be also mvahd, and to be, m fact, nothmg 
more than the logical quahtaUve umty of self-consaousness m 
thought, whilst-we remam perfectly ignorant whether the subject 


is composite or not 


R^wtabon of the Argument of Mendelssohn for the SvbstantuiUty 
or Permanence ^ of (he Soli 

This acute philosopher easily perceived the msufficiency of the 
commbn argument which attempts to prove that the soul— it 
bemg granted that it is a simple bemg— cannot pensh by dusoluhon 
or decomposition, he saw it is not impossible for it to cease to be 
by tuAindion, or disappearance * He endeavoured to prove m his 
Phaedo, that the soul cannot be annihilated, by showing that a 
simple being cannot cease to exist Inasmuch as, he said, a simple 
existence cannot dimmish, nor gradually lose portions of its being, 
and thus be by degrees reduced to nothing (for it possesses no parts, 
and therefore no multipluaty), between the moment m which it is, 
and the moment m which it is not, no time can be discovered— 
which IS impossible But this philosopher du^not consider, that, 

* There is no philosophical term m our language which can express, withrat 
saying too much oo too little, the meaning of Be/iarrltchheO. Pematienee^ 
he sScient, if taken in an absolute, instead of the commonly received relative 
sense — Tr 
‘jVerschwmden. 
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granting the soul to possess this simple nature, which contains no 
parts external to eadi other, and consequently no extensive 
quantity, we cannot refuse to it any less than to any other bemg, 
mtensive quantity, that is, a degree of reahty m regard to all its 
faculties, nay, to all that constitutes its existence But this degree 
of reahty can become less and less through an infinite senes of 
smaller degrees It follows, therefore, that this supposed substance 
— this thmg, the permanence of whidi is not assured m any other 
way, may, if not by decomposition by gradual loss (reiitissto) 
of Its powers (consequently by elanguescence, if I may employ 
this expression), be changed mto nothmg For consciousness itself 
has alu ays a degree, wluch may be lessened ^ Consequently the 
faculty of bemg consaous may be diminished, and so wi^ all 
other faculties The permanence of the soul, therefore, as an object 
of the mtemal sense, remains undemonstrated, nay, even m- 
demonstrable Its permanence m hfe is evident, per se, inasmuch 
as the thmlung bemg (as man) is to itself, at the same tune, an 
object of the external senses But this does not authorize the 
rational psychologist to affirm, from mere conceptions, its per- 
manence beyond Me * 

* deamess is not, as loglaans maintain the consaonsness of a representation 
For a certain degcra of consadusness, which may not, however, he suffident 
for recollection, is to he met with m man> dim repcesentatlbns For without 
any consciousness at all, we should not ho ahle to recognize any diSerence in 
the obscure representations we connect, as we really can do with many con- 
ceptions, such as those of nght and justice, and those of the musician, who 
stnhes at once several notes mimprovismg a piece of music But a representa 
tion IS clear, m which our consciouscess is sufficient for the eonscioiisnus of 
the difference of this lepiesentatioa from oUiers If we are only consaous that 
there is a difierencc, but are not consaous of the diSerence — that is, what 
the diSerence is — the representation must he termed obscure There is, 
consequently, an mSmte senes of degrees of consdousness down to Its entire 
disappearance 

‘Toere are some who think they have done enough to establish a new 
possibihty m the mode of the existence of souls wbeu they have shown that 
there is no contradiction in their hypotheses on this subject Such are those 
who affirm the possibilit} of thought — of which they have no other knowledge 
than what they dtave from its use m connecting empmcal intmtions presented 
in this our human life — after this life has ceased But it is very easy to 
embarrass them by the introduction of counter possibihtics, which rest upon 

a mte as good a foundation Such, for e'cample, is the possibihty of the 
ivision of a simple substance into several substances, and conversely of the 
coahtion of several mto one simple subst-ince For, although divisibilitv 
presupposes composition, it does not necessanly require a composition of 
substances, but only «f the degrees {of ^e se\eTal faculties] of one and the* 
same substance. Now we can cogitate all the powers and faculties of the 
soul — even that of consaousness — as diminished by one half, the substance 
still remainmg In the same way we can represent tS ourselves without 
contradiction, this obhteiated half as preserved, not in the soul, but without 
it, and we can believe that as m this case everything that is red in the soul, 
and has a degree — consequently its entire existence — has been halved, a 
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If, now, we take the above propositions — as they roust be 
accepted as vahd for all thinking bei^ in the system of rational 
psydiology— in synthetical connection, and proceed, from the 
category of relation, with the proposition ‘All thinking beings 
are, as sucl^ substances,' backwards through the senes, till the 
arcle is completed, we come at last to their emstence, of which, 
in this system of rational psychology, substances are held to be 
conscious, mdependently of external thmgs, nay, it is asserted 
that, m relation to the permanence which is a necessary characteris- 
tic of substance, they can of themselves determme external thmgs 
It follows that Idealism — at least problematical Idealism, is per- 
fectly unavoidable m this rationalistic system And, if the 
existence of outward things is not held to be requisite to the 
determmation of the existence of a substance m time, the existence 
of these outward thmgs at all, is a gratmtous assumption which 
remains without the possibihty of a proof 
But if we proceed analyttcaUy—iht ‘I think’ as a proposition 
contammg m itself an existence as given, consequently modahty 
being the prmaple — and dissect this proposition, m order to 
ascertam its content, and discover whether and how this Ego 
determmes its existence m time and space without the aid of 
anything external, the propositions of rationalistic psychology 
would not begii! with the conception of a thinking bemg, but with 
a reahty, and the properties of a thinkmg bemg m general would 

E articular substance would arise out of the souk For the multiphaty, which 
as been divided, fonnerly existed, but not as a mulbphaty oi substances, 
but of every reahty as the quantum of existence m it, and the unity of sub- 
stance was merely a mode of existence, which by tbis division alone has been 
transformed mto a pluiah^ of subsistence In the same manner several 
simple substances might coalesce into one, without anythmg bemg lost except 
the plurahty of subsistence, masmnch as the one substance would contam 
the degree of leabty of all the former substances Perhaps, mdeed, the simple 
substances, which appear under the form of matter, might (not mdeed by a 
mechamcal or chemical influence upon each other, but by an unknown 
influence, of which the fanner vonld be but the phenomenal appearance), 
by means of snch a dynameal division of the parent souls, as tnlenstve quantities, 
produce other souls, while the former repaired the loss thus sustamed with 
new matter of the same sort I am far hem allowmg any value to such 
chimeras, and the pnnciples of onr analytic have clearly proved that no other 
than an empincal use w the categones — that of substance, for example — ^is 
possible But if the xatioiialist is bold enough to construct, on the mere 
authonty of the faculty of thought — ^without any mtmtion, whereby an 
‘ object IS given — a sdf-subsistent bmg, merely becaiise|the umty of appercep- 
tion in thought cannot allow him to bdieve it a composite bemg, instead of 
declaimg, as be ought to do, that he is unable to explam the possibility of a 
thinkmg nature, What ought to funder the tnafertaltst, with as complete 
an independence ol experience, to employ the pimople of the rationalist 
in. a directly opposite maimer — stili preserving the formal nmty required 
bv bis opponent? 
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be deduced from the mode in xihich this leahty is cogitated, after 
e^cIything empirical had been abstneted, as is showm in the 
following table 

1 

/ llmik, 

- 3 

ns Subject, as simple Subject, 

4 

as idei heal Subject, 
in c\ cry state of my thought 

Now, inasmuch os it is not determined in this second proposition, 
whether I can exist and be cogitated onlv ns subject, and not also 
as a predicate of another being, the conception of a subject is here 
taken in n mcrcl} logical sense, and it remains undetermined, 
whether substance is to be cogitated under the conception or not 
But m the third proposition, the absolute unity of apperception 
— the simple E^o in die representation to which all connection and 
separation, whidi constitute thought, relate, is of itself imjiortnnt, 
c\cn although it presents us with no information about the con- 
stitution or subsistence of the subject Apperception is something 
real, and the simpliaty of its nature is ^\cn in the teiy fact of 
Its possibilitj Now in space there is nothing real that is at the 
same time simple, for points, whidi arc tlic only simple things in 
space, are merely limits, but not constituent parts of space From 
this follows the impossibilit) of a definition on the basis of matcnal- 
ism of the constitution of my Ego ns a merely thinking subject 
But, because my existence is considered in the first proposition as 
giacn, for it docs not mean, 'Every thinking licing CMSts* (lor this 
would be predicating of them absolute necessity), but only, '/ exist 
thinking,' the proposition is quite cmpincal, and contains the 
dctcrminability of my existence merely in relation to my repre- 
sentations in time But ns I require for this purpose something 
that IS permanent, such as is not gisen in internal intuition, the 
mode of my existence, whether os substance or ns accident, cannot 
be determined by means of this simple sclf-consaousncss Thus, 
if materialism is inadequate to explain the mode in whidi I exist, 
spintuahsm is likewise ns msufliaent, and the conclusion is, that 
we are utterly unable to attain to any knowledge of the constitution 
of the soul, in so far as relates to the possibility of its cMstcncc 
apart from external objects 

And, indeed, how should it be possible, merely by the aid of 
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the unity of consaousness — ^which ne cognize only for the reason 
that It IS indispensable to the possibihty of e'^penence— to pass the 
bounds of expenence (our existence m this life), and to extend 
our cognition to the nature of all thinking beings by means of the 
empincal — ^but in relation to every sort of mtmtion, perfectly 
undetemun^ — ^proposition, T think’? 

There does not then exist any rational psychology as a ductrine 
furmshmg any addition to our knowledge of ourselves It is 
nothmg more than & disaphne, which sets impassable limits to 
speculative reason m this region of thought, to prevent it, on the 
one hand, from throwmg its& mto the arms of a soullessijnateiial- 
ism, and, on the other, from losmg itself m the mazes of a baseless 
spintuahsm It teaches us to consider this refusal of our reason 
to give any satisfactoiy answer to questions which reach beyond 
the hmits of this our human life, as a hmt to abandon fnutless 
speculation, and to direct, to a practical use, our knowledge of 
ourselves — ^which, although apphcable only to objects of ex- 
perience, receives its prmaples from a higher source, and regulates 
Its procedure as if our destmy reached to beyond the boundaries 
of expenence and life 

From all this it is evident that rational psychology has its ongm 
m a mere misunderstandmg The unity of consaousness, which 
hes at the basis of the categones, is considered to be an mtuition 
of the subject as an object, and the category of substance is apphed 
to the mtmtion But this unity is nothmg more than the umty 
m ihouglU, by which no object is given, to which therefore the 
category of substance— which always presupposes a given m- 
tuition — cannot be apphed Consequently, the subject cannot be 
cognized The subject of the categones cannot, therefore, for the 
very reason that it cogitates these, frame any conception of itself 
as an object of the categones, for, to cogitate these, it must lay at 
the foundation its own pure seU-consaousness— the very thmg 
that It wishes to explam and descnbe In like maimer, the sub- 
j’ect, m which the representation of time has its basis, cannot 
detemune, for this very reason, its own existence m time Now 
if the latter is impossible, the former, as an attempt to detemune 
Itself by means of the categones as a thmkmg bemg m general, 
IS no less so ^ , 


»The ‘I think’ is, as has been akeady stated, an‘‘einpincal pro^Uon, 
and contains the proposition, ‘I exist.’ But I c^ot say, 
which thinks, exists, ’ for in this case the property of thou^t would coMbt^ 
all hemes possessingit, necessary beings Hence my exigence cannot he cm- 
sidere^m^erence from the proposition,' I think, “D«(^Km^t^ed 
—because m this case the imjot premiss, ‘Everything, which t hinks , exists. 
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ThuSj then, appears the vanity of the hope of estabhshing a 
cognition which is to extend its rule beyond the hmits of expenence 
— a cognition which is one of the highest interests of humanity, 
and thus is proved the futihty of the attempt of speculative philo- 
sophy m this region of thought But, in this mteresi of thought, 
the seventy of cnticism has rendered to reason a not unimportant 
service, by the demonstration of the impossibihty of makmg any 
dogmatical affirmation concermng-an object of expenence beyond 
the boundanes of expenence She has thus fbrtified reason against 
all affirmations of the contrary Now, this can be accomphshed 
m only two ways Either our proposition must be proved apo- 
deictically, or, if this is unsuccessful, the sources of tins mabihty 
must be sought for, and if these are discovered to exist m the 
natural and necessary limitation of our reason, our opponents 
must submit to the same law of renunaation, and refram from 
advancmg claims to dogmatic assertion 

But the nght, say rather the necessity to admit a future life, 
upon pnnciples of the practical conjomed with the speculative use 
of reason, has lost irothing by this renunciation, for the merely 
speculative proof has never had any influence upon the common 
reason of men It stands upon the point of a hair, so that even the 
schools have been able to preserve it from falhng only by incessantly 
discussmg It and spmmng it like a top, and even’m their eyes it 
has never been able to present any safe foundation for the erection 
of a theory The proofs which have been current among men, 
preser\e their value undimmished, nay, rather gam m clearness 
and unsophisticated poncr, by the rejection of the dogmatical 

must precede — ^but the two propositions are identical The proposition, ‘I 
thinlf,' expresses an undetermined empirical Intuition, that is, perception ^ 
(provmg consequently that sensation, which must belong to sensihilitv, lies 
at the ioundation of this proposition), hnt it precedes etpenenco, whose 
province it is to determme an ooject of perception by means of the categones 
in rdabon to time, and existence m this proposition is not a category, as it 
does not apply to an undetennined given obicet, but only to one of which 
we have a conception, and about which wc wish to know whether it does or 
does not exist, out of, and apart from this conception An undetemuned 
perception si^fies here merely something real that has been given, only, 
however, to thou^t in general — but not as a phenomenon, nor as a tbng in 
Itself fnoumenon),but only as someth!^ that really exists, and is designated 
as such in the proposition, ' I think ' Far it must be remarked that, when I 
call the proposition, ‘1 think,’ an cmpinca] proposition, 1 do not thereby 
mean that the Sgo m the proposition is an empincal representation, on the< 
contrary, it Is purely^tellectual, because it helonra to thought in general 
'But without some empirical representation, whlCn presents to the mind 
material for thou^t, the ment^ act, ‘I think,* would nobtako place, and the 
empincal is only the condition of the application or employment of the pure 
Intellectual iacultv , 


• See page sas — Tr 
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assumptions of speculative reason For reason is thus confined 
within her own pecuhar provmce — ^the arrangement of ends or 
aims, which is at the same time the arrangement of nature, and, 
as a practical faculty, without hmitmg itself to the latter, it is 
justified m fxtendmg the former, and with it our own existence, 
beyond the boundaries of expenence and hfe If we turn our 
attention to the analogy of the nature of livin| bemgs m this 
world, m the consideration of which reason is obliged to accept as 
a principle, that no 6rgan, no faculty, no appetite is useless, and 
that nothing is superfluous, nothing disproportionate to its use, 
nothmg unsuited to its end, but that, on the contrary, everythmg 
is perfectly conformed to its destmation in hfe — ^we shall find that 
man, who alone is the final end and aim of this order, is still the 
only animal that seems to be excepted from it For his natural 
gifts, not merely as regards the ^ents and motives that may 
mcite him to employ them — ^but espeaally the moral law m him, 
stretch so far beyond all mere earthly utihty and advantage, that 
he feels himself bound to pnze the mere consaousness of probity, 
apart from all advantageous consequences— even the shadowy 
gift of posthumous fame — above everythmg, and he is conscious 
of an mward call to constitute himself, by his conduct m this 
world— without regard to mere sublunary interests— the atizen 
of a better Tins mighty, irresistible proof-accompanied by an 
ever-mcreasmg knowledge of the conformabihty to a purpose m 
eveiything we see around us, by the conviction of the boundless 
immensity of creation, by the consciousness of a certain ilhmitable- 
ness m the possible extension of our knowledge, and by a desire 
commensurate therewith— remams to huiJiamty, even after the 
theoretical cogmtion of ourselves has failed to estabhsh the necessity 
of an existence after death 

Conclusum of the Solution of the Psychological Paralogism 

The dialectical illusion m rational psychology anses from our 
confoundmg an idea of reason (of a pure mtdhgence) with the 
conception— m every respect undetenmned — of a thinkmg bemg 
m general I cogitate myself m behalf of a possible expenence, 
at the same time makmg abstraction of all actual expenence, 
and infer therefrom that I can be conscious of myself apart frorn 
expenence and its empmcal conditions I consequently confound 
the possible abstraction of my empincally detemuned existenc^ 
with the supposrf consciousness of a possible separate existence of 
mv thinking self, and I believe that I cognize what is substantial 
m myself as a transcendental subject, when I have nothing more 
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m thought than the unity of consaousness, which hes at the 
of all detemunation of cognition 

The task of explaming tiie community of the soul with the body 
does not properly belong to the psychology of which we are here 
speakmg, because it proposes to prove the personahty of the soul 
apart from this commumon (after death), and is therefore transcen- 
dent m the proper sense of the word, although occupying itself 
with an object of expenence — only m so far, however, as it ceases 
to be an object of expenence But a sufScient answer may be 
found to the question m our system The difficulty which hes m 
the execvTtion of this task consists, as is well known, m the pre- 
supposed heterogeneity of the object of the mtemal sense (the soul) 
and the objects of the external senses, inasmuch as the formal 
condition of the intuition of the one is tune, and of that of the other 
space also But if we consider that both kmds of objects do not 
difler mtemally, but only m so far as the one appears externally 
to the other — consequently, that what hes at the basis of pheno- 
mena, as a thing m itself, may not be heterogeneous, this difficulty 
disappears There then remains no other difficulty than is to 
be found m the question — ^how a commumty of substances is 
possible, a question which hes out of the region of psychology, 
and which the reader, after what in our Analytic has been said of 
pnimtive forces and faculties, will easily judge to "be also beyond 
the region of human cogmtion 

General Remark 

On the Transition from Rational Psychology to Cosmology 

The proposition, ‘I think,’ or, ‘I exist thinlong,’ is an empmcal 
proposition But such a proposition must be based on empmcal 
mtuition, and the object cogitated as a phenomenon, and thus 
our theory appears to maintain that the soul, even m thought, is 
merely a phenomenon, and m this way our consaousness itself, 
m fact, abuts upon nothmg 

Thought, per «, is merely the purely spontaneous logical function 
whidi operates to connect the mamfold of a possible mtmtion, and 
It does not represent the subject of consaousness as a phenomenon 
— ^for this reason alone, that it pays no attention to the question 
whether the modexif mtuitmg it is sensuous or mtellectual I 
therefore do not represent myself m thought either as I am, or 
as I appear to myself, I merely cogitate myself*as an object m 
general, of the mode of mtuitmg whi A I jnake abstraction When 
I represent myself as the subject of thought, or as the ground of 

*K9« 
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thought, these inodes of representation are not related to the 
categones of substance or of cause, for these are functions of 
thought apphcable only to our sensuous intuition The application 
of these categones to the Ego would, however, be necessary, if I 
wished to make myself an object of knowledge But I wish to 
be conscious of myself only as thinkmg, in what mode my Self is 
given m mtuition, I do not consider, and it may be that I, who 
think, am a phenomenon — although not in so far as I am a thmkmg 
bemg, but m the consciousness of myself m mere thought I am a 
bemg, though this consciousness does not present to me any 
property of this being as material for thought *■ 

But the proposition, T thmk,’ m so far as it declares, ‘I exist 
thmkmg,’ is not the mere representation of a logical function 
It detennmes the subject (which is m this case an object also) m 
ration to existence, and it cannot be given without the aid of 
the mtemal sense, whose mtuition presents to us an object, not as 
a thing in itsdf, but always as a phenomenon In this proposition 
there is therefore something more to be found than the mere 
spontaneity of thought, there is also the receptivity of mtuition, 
that IS, my thought of myself apphed to the empincal mtuition 
of myself Now, m this mtmtion the thmkmg self must seek the 
conditions of the employment of its logical functions as categones 
of substance, cduse, and so forth, not merely for the purpose of 
distmguishmg itself as an object m itself by means of the repre- 
sentation I, but also for the purpose of determmmg the mode of 
its existence, that is, of cogmang itself as noumenon But this is 
unpossible, for the mtemm empuical mtuition is sensuous, and 
presents us with nothmg but phenomenal data, which do not 
MSist the object of pure consciousness m its attempt to cognize 
itself as a separate existence, but are useful only as contnbutions 
to expenence 

But, let it be granted that we could discover, not m expenence, 
but m certain firmly-established a fnon laws of the use of pure 
reason— laws relating to our existence, authonty to consider our- 
selves as legislating a pnon m relation to our own existence and M 
determmmg this existence, we should, on this supposition, find 
ourselves possessed of a spontaneity, by which our actual existence 
would be determinable, without the aid of the coi^tions of 
'empincal mtuition We should also become uware, that m the 
coiBCiousness of our existence there was an o ptm content, whim 
would serve to fletermme our own existence— an existence only 
sensuously detenmnable-yelatively, however, to a certam mtemal 
faculty m relktion to an mtelhgible world 
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But this would not give the least help to the attempts of rational 
psychology For this wonderful faculty, which the consciousness 
of the moral law m me reveals, would present me ivith a pnnaple 
of the determination of my own existence which is purely 
mtellectual — but by what predicates? By none other than those 
which are given m sensuous mtuition Thus I should find myself 
m the same pwsition m rational psychology which I formerly 
occupied, that is to say, I should find myself stUl m need of sensuous 
mtmtions, m order to give significance to my conceptions of sub- 
stance and cause, by means of which alone I can possess a knowledge 
of myselL but these mtuitions can never raise me above the sphere 
of eiqienence I should be justified, however, m applymg these 
conceptions, m regard to their practical use, which is always 
directed to objects of expenence — m conformity with their ana- 
logical significance when employed theoretically — to freedom and 
Its subject^ At the same tunc, I should understand by them 
merely the logical functions of subject and predicate, of principle 
and consequence, m conformity with which all actions are so 
determmed, that they are capable of being explained along with 
the laws of nature, conformably to the catc^nes of substance 
and cause, although they originate from a very difierent pnnciple 
We have made &cse observations for the purpose of guardmg 
against imsunderstandmg, to which the doctnne cf our intuition 
of self as a phenomenon is exposed We shall have occasion to 
perceive their utihty m the sequel 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK II 

Chap II — The Antinomy of Pitre Reason 

We showed m the introduction to this part of our work, that 
all transcendental illusion of pure reason arose from dialectical 
arguments, the schema of whidi logic gives us in its three formal 
species of syllogisms — just as the categones find their logical 
schema m the four functions of all judgments The first kind of 
these sophistical arguments related to the unconditioned unity 
of the subjeaioe conditions of all representations m general (of the 
subject or soul), m correspondence wutli the categorical syllogisms,i 
the major of whicn, ns the pnnciple, enounces the relation of a 
predicate to a subject The second kind of dialectical argument 
will therefore be concerned, following the analogy ivith hypoihelical 
‘TheEso— r/ 
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syllogisms, with the unconditioned unity of the objective conditions 
m the phenomenon, and, m this way, the theme of the third 
kmd to be treated of ui the following chapter, will be the un- 
conditioned umty of the objective conditions of the possibihty of 
objects in general 

But It IS worthy of remark, that the transcendental paralogism 
produced m the mmd only a one-sided illusion, m regard to the 
idea of the subject of our thought, and the conceptions of reason 
gave no ground to mamtam the contrary proposition The 
advantage is completely on the side of Fneumatism, although this 
theory itself passes mto naught, m the crucible of pure reason 

Very different, is the case when we apply reason to the objedtve 
synthesis of phenomena Here, certamly, reason establishes, with 
much plausibility, its prmaple of unconditioned unity, Itot it 
very soon fells mto sudi contradictions, that it is compelled, m 
relation to cosmology, to renounce its pretensions 

For here a new phenomenon of human reason meets us — a 
perfectly natural antithetic, which does not reqmre to be sought 
'for by subtle sophistry, but mto which reason of itself unavoidably 
fells It IS thereby preserved, to be sure, from the slumber of a 
fancied conviction — which a merely one-sided illusion produces, 
but It IS at the same tune compelled, either, on the one hand, to 
abandon itself to a despainng scepticism, or, on the other, to assume 
a dogmatK^ confidence and obstinate persistence m certam 
assertions, without grantmg a fair heanng to the other side of the 
question Either is the death of a sound philosophy, although 
the former might perhaps deserve the title of tiie Euthanasia of 


pure reason . t. 1.1. 

Before entering this region of discord and confusion, wmcn tne 
conflict of the laws of pure reason (antmomy) produces, we shaU 
present the reader with some considerations, m explanation and 
justification of the method we intend to follow m our treatment 
of this subject. I tenn all transcendental ideas, m so far as they 
relate to the absolute totahty m the synthesis of phenomena, 
msmtcal corueptums, partly on account of this unconditioned 
totality, on which the conception of the world-whole is based— a 
conception which is itself an idea— partly because they ™ate 
solely to the synthesis of phenomena— the empincal synthesis, 
'while, on the other hMd, the absolute totahty,in the synthMis of 
the conditions of all possible thmgs gives nse to an ideal of pure 
reason, which is qmte distmct from the cosmiial conception, 
although it stands on relation with it Hence, as the paralo^ms 
of pure reason laid the fbundation for a dialectical psychology. 
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the antinomy of pure reason will present us with the transcendental 
pnnciples of a pretended pure (rational) cosmology — not, however, 
to declare it valid and to appropriate it, but — as the very term of a 
confhct of reason sufficiently indicates, to present it as an idea 
which cannot be reconciled with phenomena and exp^ence 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section First 
System of Cosmological Ideas 

Teat we may be able to enumemte with systematic preasion 
these ideas according to a pnnciple, we must remark, in the first 
flaee, that it is from the understanding alone that pure and 
transcendental conceptions take their ongm, that the reason does 
not properly give birth to any conception, but only frees the 
concephon of the understanding from the unavoidable limitation 
of a possible expenence, and thus endeavours to raise it above the 
empincal, though it must still be in connection with it This* 
happens from the fact, that for a given conditioned, reason demands 
absolute totahty on the side of the conditions (to which the under- 
standmg submits all phenomena), and thus makes of the category 
a transcendental idea This it does that it may %e able to give 
absolute completeness to the empincal synthesis, by contmuing it 
to the unconditioned (which is not to be found m expenence, but 
only m the idea) ^ Reason requires this accordmg to the pnnaple 
If die conditioned is given, the lohole of the conditions, and consequently 
die absolutely unconditioned, is also given, whereby alone the former 
was possible First, then, the transcendental ideas are properly 
nothmg but categones elevated to the unconditioned, and they 
may be arranged in a table accordmg to the titles of the latter 
But, secondly, all the categones are not available for this purpose, 
but only those m which the synthesis constitutes a senes — of 
conditions subordmated to, not co-ordmated with, each other 
Absolute totality is required of reason only m so far as concerns 
the ascendmg senes of the conditions of a conditioned, not, 
consequently, when the question relates to the descending senes of 
consequences, or to the aggregate of the co-ordinated conditions^ 
of these consequences For, m relation to a given conditioned, 
conditions are presupposed and considered to be given along 
with it On the other hand, as the consequences do not render 
possible their conditions, but rather jpresuppose them— m the 
consideration of the procession of consequences (or in the descent 
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from the given condition to the conditioned), we may be quite 
unconcerned whether the senes ceases or not, and their totahty 
IS not a necessary demand of reason 
Thus we cogitate — and necessarily—- a given time completely 
elapsed up to a given moment, although that time is not deter- 
mmable by us But as regards time future, which is not the 
condition of amving at the present, m order to conceive it, it is 
quite mdifierent whether we consider future time as ceasing at 
some pomt, or as prtSongmg itself to infinity Take, for example, 
the senes m, n, o, in which n is given as conditioned m relation to 
m, but at the same tune as the condition of o, and let the senes 
proceed upwards from the conditioned nto m (f, k, t, etc ), and* 
also downwards from the condition n to the conditioned o {p, q, 
r, etc )— I must presuppose the former senes, to be able to consider 
n as given, and n is accordmg to reason (the totahty of conditions) 
possible oriy by means of that senes But its possibihty does not 
rest on the followmg senes o, p, q, r, which for this reason cannot 
be regaided as given, but only as capable of being given {dabilts) 

I shall term the synthesis of the senes on the side of the conditions 
—from that nearest to the given phenomenon up to the more 
remote— regrerswc, that which proceeds on the side of the 
conditioned, from the unmediate consequence to the more remote, 
I shall call thS progressive synthesis The former proceeds tn 
antecedenha, the latter m consequentta The cosmological ideas 
are therefore occupied with the totality of the regressive synthesis, 
and proceed tn antecedentia, not tn consequentta When die latter 
tnirps place, It IS an arbitrary and not a necessary problem of pure 
reason, for we require, for tiie complete understanding of what is 
given in a phenomenon, not the consequences i/hich succeed, but 
the grounds or prmaples which precede 
In order to construct the table of ideas m correspondence with 
the table of categones, we take first the two pnmitive quanta of 
all our mtuitions, time and space Time is m itself a senes (and 
the formal condition of all senes), and hence, m relation to a 
given present, we must distmguish a pnon m it the antecedetOia 
as conditions (time past) from the consequentta (time future) 
Consequently, the transcendental idea of the absolute totahty of 
the series of the conditions of a given conditioned, relates merely 
'to aU past tone Accordmg to toe idea ofceason, the whole 
past time, as the condition of toe given moment, is necessarily 
cogitated as givdh But as regards space, there exists m it no 
distmction b6tween progrepus and regresstts, for it is an aggregate 
and not a senes— its parts existoig together at the same tone 
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I can consider a given point of time in relation to past time only 
as conditioned^ because tins given moment comes into emstence 
only through the past time — or rather through the passmg of the 
precedmg time But as the parts of space are not subordinated, 
but co-ordmated to each other, one part cannot be the condition 
of the possibility of the other, and space is not m its 61 f, like time, 
a senes But the synthesis of the manifold parts of space — ^the 
syntheses whereby we apprehend space) — ^is nevertheless successive. 
It takes place, therefore, m time, and contains a senes And as m 
this senes of aggregated spaces (for example, the feet m a rood), 
beginning with a given portion of space, those which contuiue to 
be annexed fprm the condition of the Imtts of the former— the 
measurement of a space must also be regarded as a synthesis of 
the senes of the condibons of a given conditioned It difiers, 
however, m this respect from that of time, that the side of the 
conditioned is not m itself distmgmshable from the side of the 
condition, and, consequently, regressus and progressus m space 
seem to be identical But, masmuch as one part of space is not 
given, but only hmited, by and through another, we must also 
consider every hmited space as conditioned, m so far as it pre- 
supposes some other space as the condition of its hmitation, and 
so on As regards hmitation, therefore, our procedure m space 
IS also a regresstis, and the transcendental idea, of the absolute 
totahty of the synthesis m a senes of conditions applies to space 
also, and I am entitled to demand the absolute totality of the 
phenomenal synthesis m space as well as m time Whether my 
demand can be satisfied, is a question to be answered in the sequel 
Secondly, the real m space — that is, matter, is conditioned Its 
mtemal conditions are its parts, and the parts of parts its remote 
conditions, so that m this case we find a regressive synthesis, the 
absolute totality of whidi is a demand of reason But this cannot 
be obtamed otherwise than by a complete division of parts, whereby 
the real in matter becomes either nothmg or that which is not 
matter, that is to say, the simple^ Consequently we find here 
also a senes of conditions and a progress to the unconditioned 
Thirdly, as regards the categones of a real relation between 
phenomena, the category of subsiaHce and its accidents is not 
suitable for the formation of a transcendental idea, that is to say, 
reason has no grmind, in regard to it, to proceed regressively* 
with conditions Tor accidents (m so far as they mhere m a 
substance) are co-ordinated with each other, and,do not constitute 
a senes And, m relation to substance, they are not properly 
‘ Das EJnfaclitf 
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subordinated to it, but are the mode of emstence of the substance 
Itself The conception of the substantial might nevertheless seem 
to be an idea of the transcendental reason But, as this signifip.<! 
nothmg more than the conception of an object m general, which 
subsists m so far as we cogitate m it merely a transcendental 
subject withbut any predicates] and as the question here is of an 
unconditioned m the senes of phenomena— it is clear that the 
substantial can form no member thereof The same holds good 
of substances in community, which are mere aggregates, and do 
not form a senes For they are not subordinated to each other 
as conditions of the possibihty of each other, which, ^owever, 
may be affirmed of spaces, the bmits of which are never determmed 
m themselves, but dways by some other space It is, therefore, 
only m the category of causality that we can find a senes of causes 
to a given effect, and in which we ascend from the latter, as &e 
conditioned, to the former as the conditions, and thus answer the 
question of reason 

FouriJdy, the conceptions of the possible, the actual, and the 
necessary do not conduct us to any senes — exceptmg only m so 
far as the contmgent in existence must always be regarded as con- 
ditioned, and as mdicatmg, accordmg to a law of the understanding, 
a condition, under which it is necessary to nse to a higher, till m the 
totahty of the senes, reason amves at unconditioned necessity 
There are, accordingly, only four cosmological ideas, corre- 
sponding with the four titles of the categones. For we can select 
only such as neccssanly furmsh us with a senes in the synthesis 
of the manifold 

I 

The absolute Completeness 
of the 

Composition 

of f/ie given totahty of dll phenomena 

2 3 

The absolute Completeness The absolute Completeness 
of the of ike 

Division Origination 

of a giien totahty of a phtnomenon 

m a phenomenon 

4 

» The absolute Completeness 
of ike Dependence of the Existence 
of what IS changeable m a phenomenon 
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We must here remark, m the first place, that the idea of absolute 
totahty relates to nothing hut the exposition of phenomena, and 
therefore not to the pure conception of a totahty of thmgs 
Phenomena are here, therefore, regarded as given, and reason 
requires the absolute completeness of the conditions of their 
possibihty, m so far as these conditions constitute a senes — 
consequently an absolutely (that is, m every respect) complete 
synthesis, whereby a phenomenon can be explamed accordmg to 
the laws of the undeistandmg • 

Secondly, it is properly the unconditioned alone, that reason 
seeks m^this serially and r^ressively conducted synthesis of 
conditions It wishes, to spe^ m another way, to attam to 
completeness m the senes of premisses, so as to render it unnecessary 
to presuppose others This mcondtitmed is always contamed m 
the absolute totahty 0/ the senes, when we endeavour to form a 
representation of it m thought But this absolutely complete 
synthesis is itself but an idea, for it is impossible, at least before- 
hand, to know whether any such synthesis is possible in the case 
of phenomena When we represent all existence m thought by. 
means of pure conceptions of the undeistandmg, without any 
conditions of sensuous mtuition, we may say with justice that for 
a given conditioned the whole senes of conditions subordmated 
to each other is also given, for the former is only giyen through the 
latter But we find m the case of phenomena a particular hmitation 
of the mode m which conditions are given, that is, through the 
successive synthesis of the manifold of mtuition, which must be 
complete m the regress Now whether this completeness is 
sensuously possible, is a problem But the idea of it hes m the 
reason— be it possible or impossible to connect with the idea 
adequate empincal conceptions Therefore, as m the absolute 
totality of the regressive synthesis of the mamfold m a phenomenon 
(followmg the guidance of the categones, which represent it as a 
senes of conditions to a given conditioned) the unconditioned is 
necessarily contamed — it bemg still left unascertamed whether and 
how this totahty exists, reason sets out from the idea of totahty, 
although Its proper and final aim is the uncondthoned — of the 
whole senes, or of a part thereof 

This unconditioned may be cogitated — either as existmg only 
m the entire senes^ all the members of which therefore would be 1 
without exception conditioned and only the totahty absolutely 
unconditioned — and m this case the regressus 15 called mfimte, 
or the absolutely unconditioned is only a part of the senes, to 
which the other members are subordmated, but which is not itself 
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submitted to any other condition ^ In the former case the senes 
IS a parte pnon unhmited (without beginning), that is, infimte, 
and nevertheless completely given But the regress in it is never 
completed, and can only be called potentially mfinite In the 
second case there exists a first m the senes This first is 
in relation io past time, the bepmimg of the world, m relation to 
space, the hmtt of the world, in relation to the parts of a given limited 
whole, the simple, in rdation to causes, absolute spontaneity 
(liberty), and m relation to the existence of changeable thmgs, 
absolute physical necessity 

We possess two expressions, world and nature, which are generally 
mterchanged The first denotes the mathematical tom of all 
phenomena and the totahty of then synthesis— m its progress by 
means of composition, as well as by division And the world is 
termed nature,® when it is regarded as a djmamical whole— when 
our attention is not directed to the aggregation m space and time, 
for the purpose of cogitating it as a quantity, but to the umty m 
the exikence of phenomena. In this case the condition of that 
r which happens is called a cause, the unconditioned causahty of 
the cause m a phenomenon is termed hberty, the conditioned 
cause IS called m a more limited sense a natural cause The 


conditioned m existence is termed contmgent, and the uncondi- 
tioned necessajy The unconditioned necessity of phenomena 
may be called natural necessity 

The ideas which we are at present engaged m discussing I have 
called cosmological ideas, partly because by the term world is 
understood the entire content of all phenomena, and our ideas 
are directed solely to the unconditioned among phenomena, 
partly also, because world, in the transcendental sense, signifies 
the absolute totahty of the content of ^tmg thmgs, and we 
are directmg our attention only to the completeness of the 
synthesis— although, properly, only m regression In regard to 

^ The absolute totality of the senes of conditions to a given conditioned 
IS always unconditioned because beyond it there exist no other conditioxp, 
on which it might depend But the absolute totahtyiof such a series k only 
an idea, or rafter a problematical conception, the possibility of which miwt 
be investigated— particularly in relation to the mode m which the uncondi- 
tioned, as the transcendental idea which is the real subject of inijuiry, may 
be coataiued thereuL , . .. 

•Nature, understood adjedivi (fonnaliier), signifies the complex ot tfle 
detennmations of a thmg, connected according to an internal principle 
of causality On the other hand, we understand >y natoe, s«wfti»«w 
(matmabter), the sum total of phenomena, m so far as they, by wtue of an 
internal principle of causality, are connected with each other throj^houL 
In the former sense* we speah of the nat^ of hquid matter, of to, ete , ^ 
employ the WOTd only cMjectwi, while. If spea lcfn g of the objects of nature 
we have in our the of a subsisting whwe 
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the fact that these ideas are all transcendent, and, although they 
do not transcend phenomena as regards their mode, but are con- 
cerned solely with the world of sense (and jnot wth noumena), 
nevertheless carry their synthesis to a degree far above all possible 
expenence — ^it still seems to me that we can, mth perfept propnety, 
designate them cosimud conceptions As regards the distinction 
between the mathematically and the dynamically unconditioned 
which IS the aim of the regression of the synthesis, I should call 
the two former, m a more hmited sigmficaldon, cosmical concep- 
tions, the remaining two iranscenBent physical conceptions This 
distinctidh does not at present seem to be of particular importance, 
but we shall afterwards find it to be of some value 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 
Antithetic of Pure Reason 

Thetic is the term apphed to every collection of dogmatical* 
propositions By antithetic I do not understand dogmatical 
assertions of the opposite, but the self-contradiction of seemmgly 
dogmatical cogmtions {thesis cum antiihesi), m none of which we 
can discover any deaded superiority Antithetic us not therefore 
occupied with one-sided statements, but is engaged m considering 
the contradictory nature of the general cogmtions of reason, and 
Its causes Transcendental antillietic is on investigation mto the 
antinomy of pure reason, its causes and result If we employ 
our reason not merely in the apphcation of the prmciples of the 
understanding to objects of expraence, but venture with it beyond 
these boundanes, ^ere anse certaui sophistical propositions or 
theorems These assertions have the following pecuhanties They 
can find neither confirmation nor confutation m expenence, and 
each IS m itself not only self-consistent, but possesses conditions 
of its necessity m the very nature of reason— only that, unluckily, 
there exist just as vahd and necessary grounds for mamtainmg the 
contrary proposition 

The questions which naturally arise m the consideration of this 
dialectic of pure reason, are therefore ist In what propositions 
13 pure reason unavoidably subject to an antinomy? and What 
are the causes of this antmomy? 3rd Whether and m what way 
can reason free itself from this self-contradictionf 

A dialectical proposition or theorem of pure reason must, 
accordmg to what has been said, be distinguishable from all 
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sophistical propositions, by the fact that it is not an answer to 
an arbitrary question, which may be raised at the mere pleasure 
of any person, but to one which human reason must necessarily 
encounter in its progress In the second place, a dialectical 
proposition,, with its opposite, does not carry the appearance of a 
merely artifiaal illusion, wb<^ disappears as soon as it is mvesti- 
gated, but a natural and unavoidable illusion, which, even when 
we are no longer deceived by it, contmues to mock us, and, although 
rendered harmless, cdn never be completely removed 

This dialectical doctnne will not relate to the umty of undcr- 
standmg m empuical conceptions, but to the umty of reason m 
pure ideas The conditions of this doctnne are — ^masmuch as it 
must, as a synthesis accordmg to rules, be conformable to the 
understanding, and at the same time as the absolute umty of the 
synthesis, to the reason— that, if it is adequate to the unity of 
reason, it is too great for the understandmg, if accordmg with the 
understanding, it is too small for the reason Hence anses a 
mutual opposition, which cannot be avoided, do what we will 

These sophistical assertions of dialectic open, as it were, a 
battle-field, where that side obtains the victory which has been 
permitted to make the attack, and he is compelled to yield who 
has been unfortunately obhged to stand on the defensive And 
hence, champiofis of abihty, whether on the nght or on the wrong 
side, are certam to carry away the crown of victory, if they only 
take care to have the right to make the last attack, and are not 
obliged to sustain another onset from them opponent We can 
easily beheve that this arena has been often trampled by the feet 
of combatmits, that many victones have been obtamed on both 
sides, but that the last victory, deasive of the afiair between the 
contending parties, was won by him who fou^t for the ngbt, 
only if his adveraary was forbidden to contmue the tourney As 
impartial umpires, we must lay aside entirely the consideration 
whether the combatants are fightmg for the nght or for the wrong 
side, for the true or for the false, and allow the combat to be first 
decided Perhaps, after they have weaned more than mjured 
each other, they will discover the nothmgness of them cause of 
quarrel, and part good friends 

This method of watchmg, or rather of ongmatmg, a ranflirt 01 
‘assertions, not for the purpose of finally deoidmg in favour ol 
eit her side, but to discover whether the object of the struggle is 
not a mere lUusuJn, which each staves m vam to reach, but which 
would be no gam even when reached — ^this procedure, I say, roay 
be termed the scepheal meOiod It is thoroughly distract from 
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scepitasm — the prmaple of a techmca! and scientific ignorance, 
which undermines the foundations of all knowledge, in order, if 
possible, to destroy our behef and confidence therem For the 
sceptical method aims at certamty, by endeavounng to discover 
in a conflict of this kmd, conducted honestly and intelhgently on 
both sides, the pomt of misunderstandmg, just as wise legislators 
denve, from the embarrassment of judges m lawsmts, information 
m regard to the defective and ill-deiined parts of their statutes 
The antmomy which reveals itself m the apphcation of laws, is 
for our limited wisdom the best criterion of legislation For the 
attention.! of reason, which m abstract speculation does not easily 
become conscious of its errors, is thus roused to the momenta m 
the determination of its pnnciples 

But this sceptical method is essentially pecuhar to transcendental 
philosophy, and can perhaps be disp^ed with m every other 
field of investigation In mathematics its use would be absurd, 
because m it no false assertions can long remam hidden, inasmuch 
as Its demonstrations must always proceed under the guidance of 
pure intmtion, and by means of an always evident synthesis' 
In experimental philosophy doubt and delay may be very useful, 
but no misunderstandmg is possible, which cannot be easily 
removed, and m expenence means of solvmg the difiSculty and 
puttmg an end to the dissension must at last be Jound, whether 
sooner or later Moral philosophy can always exhibit its pnnaples, 
with their practical consequences, tn conaeto — at least m possible 
expenences, and thus escape the mistakes and ambiguities of 
abstraction But transcendental propositions, which lay claim 
to insight beyond the region of possible expenence, cannot, on 
the one hand, exhibit their abstract synthesis m any a pnort 
mtuition, nor, on the other, expose a lurking error by '^e help of 
expenence Transcendent^ reason, therefore, presents us with 
no other cntenon, than that of an attempt to reconcile sfich asser- 
tions^ and for this purpose to permit a free and unrestramed 
conflict between them And this we now proceed to arrange '• 

I Tbe antmomies stand in the order of the four transcendental ideas above 
detailed 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PUKE REASON 

mST CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 


Thesrs 

The world has a beginning 
in time, and is also limited in 
regard to space 

r 

Proof 

Granted, that the world has 
no begmnmg m time, up to 
every given moment of time, 
an eternity must have elapsed, 
and therewith passed away an 
infimte senes of successive condi- 
tions or states of thmgs m the 
world Now the infimty of a 
»senes consists m the fact, that 
it never can be completed byj 
means, of a successive synthesis ; 
It foDows that an infinite senes 
already elapsed is impossible, 
and that consequently a begm- 
ning of the world is a necessary 
condition of its existence And 
this was the first thing to be 
proved 

As regards the second, let us 
take the opposite for granted 
In this case, the world must 
be an infini te given total of 
coexistent thmgs Now we can- 
not cogitate the dimensions of a 
quantity, which is not given 
witbm certam limits of an 
mtuition,^ in any other way 

iWe may consider an undeter- 
mined quantity as a whole, when it 
js enclosed idthm limits, although 
we cannot construct or ascertain its 
totahty by measurement, that is, hy 
the successive synthesis of its parts 
For its lliiuts of themselves determine 
its completeness, as a whole 


AstitOiests 

The world has no begmnmg, 
and no hirnts in space, but is, 
m relation both to tune and 
space, mfimte 

Proof 

For let It be granted, that 
It has a begmnmg A begm- 
nmg is an existence which is 
■preceded by a time m which 
the thmg does not exist On 
the above supposition, it follows 
that there must have been a 
time m which the world did 
not exist, that is, a void time 
But m a void tune the ongma- 
tion of a thmg is impossible; 
because no part of any such 
time contains a distmctive con- 
dition of being, in preference to 
that of non-being (whether the 
supposed thmg onginate of itself, 
or by means of some otber 
cause). Consequently, many 
senes of thmgs may have a 
be ginnin g m the world, but 
the world itself cannot have a 
beg inning , and is, therefore, m 
relation to past time, mfimte 

As regards the second state- 
ment, let us first take the 
opposite for granted— that the 
world IS fimte and limited m 
space, It follows that it must 
CTSt m a vpid space, which is 
not limited We should there- 
fore meet not only with a relation 
of thmp in space, but also a 
rdation of thm^ to space Now, 
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Thesis I 

than by means of the synthesis'! 
of Its parts, and the total of 
such a quantity only by means 
of a completed synthesis, or 
the repeated addition of unity 
to Itself Accordingly, to 
cogitate the world, whiA fUls 
all spaces, as a i^hole, the suc-| 
cessive synthesis of the parts 
of an Mnite world must be 
looked upon as completed, that 
is to say, an infimte time must 
he regarded as havmg elapsed 
m the enumeration of all co- 
existmg thmgs, which is im* 
possible For this reason an 
infimte aggregate of actual thmgs 
cannot be considered as a given 
whole, consequently, not as a. 
contemporaneously pven whole 
The world is consequently, as 
regards extension m space, not 
but enclosed m himts 
And tto was the second thing! 
to be proved 

^tVhat IS meant by successtve 
synthesis must be tolerably plain. If 
I am required to form some notion 
of a piece of land, I may assume 
an arbitrary standard — a nule, or an 
acre — and by the successive addition 
of mile to mile or acre to acre till the 
proper number is reached, construct 
for myself a notion of the size of the 
land — Tt 


Antithesis 

as the world is an absolute 
whole, out of and be3road which 
no object of intuition, and 
consequently no i^inclate to 
which can be discovered, this 
relation of the world to a void 
space IS merely a relation to no 
object Buf such a relation, 
and consequently the limitation 
of the world by void space, is 
nothmg Consequently, the 
world, as regards space, is not 
Imuted, that is, it is mfirn tp. m 
regard to eartension ' 

* Space IS merely the form of 
external intuition (formal intnibon), 
and not a real object which can be 
externally perceived. Space, prior, 
to all thmgs which determine it (fill or 
limit It), or, rather, which present an 
enipmcal intmlion conformable to it, 
IS, under the title oi absolute space, 
nothing but the mere possibility of 
external phenomena, m so far as they 
either exist in themselves, or can 
annex themselves to given mtuibons 
Empirical mtmbon is therefore not a 
composihon of phenomena and space 
(of perception and empty mtmtion) 
The one is not the cmikate of the 
other in a synthesis, but they are 
vitally connected in the same empirical 
intuition, as matter and form If we 
wish to set one of these two apart 
from the other — space from pheno 
tnena — there arise all Sorts of empty 
determmations of external mtmtion, 
Which are very far from being possible 
peiceptloiis For example, motaon or 
rest ot the world m an infimte empty 
space, or a determinataon of the 
mutual lelabon of both, cannot pos 
siblj be perceived, and is therefore 
merely the predicate of a notaonal 
entity 


Observations on the First Antinomy 

On the Thesis On the Antithesis 

In bringing forward these con- The. proof m favour of the 
flictmg arguments, I have not infimly of the cosmical succession 
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Thests 

been on tbe search for sophisms, 
for the puipose of avaihng 
myself of special pleading, which 
takes advantage of the careless- 
ness of the opposite party, 
appeals to a misunderstood 
statute, and erects its un- 
righteous claims upot an unfair 
mterpretation Both proofs 
onginate fairly from' the nature 
of the case, and the advantage 
presented by the mistakes of 
the dogmatists of both parties 
has been completely set aside 
The thesis might also have 
been unfairly demonstrated, by 
the mtroduction of an erroneous 
'conception of the infimty of a 
given quantity A quantity is 
utSmte, if a greater than itself 
cannot possibly exist The 
quantity is mtasured by the 
number of given umts — ^which 
are taken as a standard— -con- 
tamed m it Now no number 
can be the greatest, because one 
or more units can always be 
added It follows that an m- 
fimte ^ven quantity, conse- 
quently an infinite world (both 
as regards time and extension) 
IS impossible It is, therefore, 
limited m both respects In 
th i s manner I might have con- 
ducted my proof, but the con- 
ception given m it does not 
agree with the true conception 
‘of an infin ite whole In this 
there is no representation of its 
quantity, it is 'not said how 
large it is, consequently its 
conception is not the conception 


AnUtiiests 

and the cosmical content is 
based upon the consideration, 
that, m the opposite case, a 
void time and a void space 
must constitute the hmits of the 
world Now I am not unaware, 
that there are some ways of 
escapmg this conclusion It may, 

I for example, be alleged, that a 
^ limit to the world, as regards 
both space and tune, is quite 
possible, without at the same 
tune holdmg the existence of 
an absolute time before the 
beginmng of the world, or an 
absolute space extendmg beyond 
the actual world— which is im- 
possible> I am quite well satisfied 
with the latter part of this 
opmion of the phdosophers of 
the Leibmtzian school Space is 
merely the form of external 
mtuition, but not a real object 
which can itself be externally 
mtmted, it is not a correlate 
of phenomena, it is the form of 
phenomena itself Space, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as 
absolutely and m itself some- 
thing detenmnative of the exist- 
ence of thmgs, because it is not 
Itself an object, but only the 
form of possible objects Con- 
sequently, thmgs, as phenomena, 
detemune space, that is to say, 
they render it possible that, of 
all the possible predicates of 
space (size and relation), certain 
may bebng to reality But we 
cannot a&m the converse, that 
space, as somethmg seli-subsist- 
ent, can determine real things 
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Thesfs 

of a maxinam Wc cogitate m 
It merely its relation to an 
arbitranly assumed unit, in rela- 
tion to which it IS greater than 
any number Now, }ust as the 
umt which IS taken is greater 
or smaller, the infimte will be 
greater or smaller, but the 
infimty, which comasts merely 
in the relation to this given 
unit, must remain always the 
same, although the absolute 
quantity of the whole is not 
hereby cognized 

The true (transcendental) 
conception of infimty is that 
the successive synthesis of 
unity m the measurement of a 
given quantum can never be 
completed* Hence it follows, 
without possibihty of mistake, 
that an eternity of actual succes- 
sive states up to a given (the 
present) moment cannot have 
elapsed, and that the world must 
therefore have a beginning 

In regard to the second part 
of the thesis, the difficulty as 
to an infimte and yet elapsed 
senes disappears, for the mani- 
fold of a world mfimte in ex- 
tension IS contemporaneously 
given But, in order to cogitate 
the total of this mamfold, as we 
cannot have the aid of hroits 
Gonstitutmg by themselves this 
total in mtmtion, we are obUged 
to give some account of our 

'The qaantum la this sense coa- 
tatns a einigeries of given units, which 
IS greater than any numixk — and 
this is the mathematical conception 
of the infinite 


^nlif/iesis 

m regard to size or shape, for 
It IS in Itself not a real thmg 
Space (filled or void) * may 
therefore be limited by pheno- 
mena, but phenomtoa cannot 
be limited by an empty space 
without them This is true of 
time also All this bemg granted, 
It is nevertheless mdisputable, 
that we must assume these two 
nonentities, void space without 
and void time before the world, 
if we assume the existence of 
cosmical limits, relatively to 
space or time 

For, as regards the subterfuge 
adopted by those who endeavour 
to evade die consequence — ^that,< 
if the world is kmited as to space 
j and time, the mfimte void must 
; detcnnme the existence of actual 
[ thmgs m regard to their dimen- 
sions — ^it anses solely from the 
hict that, mstead of a ttnsuous 
xaarld, an inteUtpbU vsorld — of 
which notlung is known — ^is 
cogitated, mstead of a real 
begmning (an existence, which 
IS preceded by a period m whitJi 
notlung exists), an existence 
which presupposes no other condt' 
iion than that of time, and, 
mstead of hnuts of extension, 
boundanes of the umversc But 
the question relates to the 

' It IS evident that what is meant 
here is, that empty space, in so far 
as it is limited by phenomena — space, 
that is, mthtn the world — does not 
at least contradict transcendental 
principles, and may thereiote, as 
reganu them, be admitted, altboogb 
its pos^bihty cannot on that account 
be affirmed 
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Thesis 

conception, which in this case 
cannot proceed from the whole 
to the determined quantity of 
the parts, but must demonstrate 
the possibility of a whole by 
means of a successive synthesis 
of the parts But as this syn- 
thesis must constitflte a senes 
that cannot be completed, it is 
impossible for us 'to cogitate 
pnor to It, and consequently 
not by means of it, a totahty 
For the conception of totahty 
Itself IS m the present case the 
representation of a completed 
synthesis of the parts, and this 
completion, and consequently 
'its conception, is impossible 


Antithesis 

mundus phaenomenon, and its 
quantity, and m this case we 
cannot make abstraction of the 
conditions of sensibihty, without 
domg away with the essential 
reahty of tins world itself ‘ The 
world of sense, if it is lumted, 
must necessanly he m the 
mfinite void If this, and with it 
space as the 0 ^critcondihon 
of the possibility of phenomena, 
is left out of view, the whole 
world of sense disappears In 
our problem is this alone con- 
sidered as given The mundus 
inlelligibilts IS nothing but the 
generm conception of a world, 
m which abstraction has been 
made of aU conditions of mtm- 
bon, and m relation to which 
no synthetical proposition — 
either affirmative or negative— is 
possible 


ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 


SECOND CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 


Thesis 1 

Every composite substance 
m the world consists of simple 
parts, and there exists nothing 
that is not either itself simple, 
or composed of simple parts 

, Proof 

For, grant that composite 
substances do not consist of 
' simple parts, m this case, if 
all combination or composition 
were annihilated- m thought, no 
composite part, and (as, by the 
supposition, there do not exist 


Anftihesis 

No composite thmg m the 
world consists of simple parts, 
and there does not exist m the 
world any rample substance 

Proof 

Let It be supposed that a 
composite thmg (as substanw) 
consists of simple parts In- 
asmuch as ajl external relation, 
consequently all composition of 
: substances, is possible only m 
I space, the space, occupied by 
Ithat which is composite, must 
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Tlusts 

simple parts) no simple part 
would exist Consequently, no 
substance, consequently, nothing 
would exist Either, then, it is 
impossible to annihilate com- 
position m thought, or, after 
such annihilation, &ere must 
remain somethmg that subsists 
without composition, that is 
something, that is simple But 
m the former case the composite 
could not Itself consist of sub-' 
stances, because with substances 
composition is merely a contm- 
gent relation, apart from which 
they must still exist as self- 
subsistent bemgs Now, as this 
case contradicts the supposition, 
the second must contain the 
truth— that the substantial com- 
posite in the world consists of 
simple parts 

It follows as an immediate 
inference, that the things m the 
world are all, without exception, 
simple bemgs — ^that composition 
IS merely an external condition 
pertauung to them — and that, 
although we never can separate 
and isolate the elementary sub- 
stances from the state of com- 
position, reason must cogitate 
these as the primary subjects 
of all composition, and con- 
sequently, as pnor thereto — and 
as simple substances 


Anitihests 

consist of the same number of 
parts as is contained m the 
composite But space does not 
consist of simple parts, but of 
spaces Therefore, "every part 
of the composite must occupy 
a space But the absolutely 
primary parts of what is com- 
posite are simple It foDows 
that what is simple occupies a 
space Now, as everythmg real 
that occupies a space, contains 
a manifold the parts of which 
are external to each other, and 
IS consequently composite— and 
I a real composite, not of accidents 
I (for thesfe cannot exist external 
to each other apart from 5ub-< 
Stance), but of substances — it 
follows that the simple must be 
a substantial composite, which 
is self-contradictqry 
The second proposition of the 
antithesis— that there exists m 
the world nothing that is simple 
— ^is here equivalent to the 
foUowmg The existence of the 
absolutely simple cannot be 
demonstrated from any experi- 
ence or perception either external 
or mtemal, and the absolutely 
simple is a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which cannot 
be demonstrate m any possible 
expenence, it is consequently, in 
tlie exposition of phenomena, 
without appbcation and object 
For, let us take for granted that 
an object may be found m 
expenence for tJus transcenden- 
tal idea, the empirical mtuition 
of such an object must then be 
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recognized to contain absolutely 
no manifold mth its parts 
eictemal to each other^ and 
connected mto unity Now, as 
we cannot reason from the non- 
consciousness of such a mamfold 
to the impossibihty of its exis- 
tence m the mtuition of an 
object, and as the proof of this 
impossibihty is necessary for 
the establishment and proof of 
absolute sunphcity, it follows, 
that this sunphaty cannot be 
inferred from any perception 
whatever As, tiiereforc, an 
absolutely simple object cannot 
be given m any experience, and 
the world of sense must be 
considered as the sum total of 
all possible experiences nothmg 
simple exists m the world 
ITus second proposition m the 
antithesis has a more extended 
aim than the first The first 
merely banishes the simple from 
the mtoition of the composite, 
while the second dnves it entirely 
out of nature Hence we were 
unable to demonstrate it from 
the conception of a given object 
of external mtuition (of the 
composite), but we were obhged 
to prove It from the relation 
of a given object to a possible 
expenence m general 


Observations ok the Second Akhnomy 

r 


On&eTheas 

9 

When I speak of a whole, which 
necessarily consists of Inrople 


On ihe AtUtihests 

Against the assertion of the 
mfimte subdivisibility of matter. 
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Thesis 

parts, I understand thereby only 
a substantial whole, as the true 
composite , that is to say, I under- 
stand that contmgent umty of 
the manifold whidi is given as 
perfectly isolated (at least m 
thought^, placed in reciprocal 
connection, and thus constituted 
a umty Space ought not to be 
called a ccmpostium but a iolum, 
for Its parts are possible m the 
whole, and not the whole by 
means of the parts It nught 
perhaps be called a eomposUum 
tdeale, but not a compostium 
reale But this is of no import- 
ance As space is not a com- 
posite of substances (and not 
even of real acadents), if I 
abstract all composition therem 
— ^nothmg, not even a pomt, re- 
mains, for a pomt is possible 
only as the Iinut of a space — 
consequently of a composite 
Space and time, therefore, do 
not consist of simple parts 
That which belongs only to the 
condition or state of a substance, 
even although it possesses a 
quantity (motion or change, for 
example^, likewise does not con- 
sist of simple parts That is to 
say, a certam degree of change 
does not originate from the addi- 
tion of many simple changes 
Our inference of the simple from 
the composite is vahd only of 
self-subsistmg thmgs But the 
acadents of a state are not self- 
subsistent The proof, then, for 
the necessity of the simple, as 
the component part of all that 


Anttihesis 

whose ground of proof is purely 
roathematical, objections have 
been alleged by the Monadists 
These objections lay, themselves 
open, at first sight, to suspiaon, 
from the fact rtiat they do not 
recogmze the clearest mathe- 
matical prdofs as propositions 
relatmg to the constitution of 
space, m soYar as it is really the 
formal condition of the possi- 
bihty of all matter, but regard 
them merely as mferences from 
abstract but arbitrary concep- 
tions, which cannot have any 
apphcation to real thmgs Just 
as if It were possible to imagme 
another mode of mtmtion than 
that given m the pnmitive in- 
tmtion of space, and just as if 
Its a pnon detenmnations did 
not apply to everythmg, the 
existence of which is possible, 
from the fact alone of its filhng 
space If we listen to them, we 
shall find ourselves required to 
cogitate, m addition to the 
mathematical pomt, which is 
simple — not, however, a part, 
but a mere limit of space — 
physical pomts, which are indeed 
likewise simple, but possess the 
pecuhar property, as parts of 
space, of fillmg it merely by 
their aggregation I shall not 
repeat here the common and 
clear refutations of this ab- 
surdity, which are to be found 
everywhere m numbers every 
one knows that' it is impossible 
to undermine the evidence of 
mathematics by mere discursive 
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IS substantial and composite, 
may prove a failure, and the 
whole case of this thesis be lost, 
if ive carry the proposition too 
far, and wish to make it vahd of 
everything that is composite 
without distmction— as mdeed 
has really now and then hap- 
pened Besides, I am here 
speakmg only of tlfe sunple, m 
so far as It IS necessarily given 
m the composite — ^the latter 
being capable of solution mto 
the former as its component 
parts The proper signification 
of the word monos (as employed 
, by Leibnitz) ought to relate to 
the simple, given tmmeduOely as 
simple substance (for example, 
m consciousness), and not as an 
dement of the composite As 
an elemeht, the term atomics^ 
would be more appropnate 
And as I wish to prove the 
existence of simple substances, 
only m relation to, and as the 
elements of, the composite, I 
might term the antithesis of the 
second Antmomy, transcendental 
Atomistic But as this word has 
long been employed to designate 
a particular theory of corporeal 
phenomena (pwlectilae), and thus 
presupposes a basis of empmcal 

* A masculine fomied by Kant, 
instead of the common neuter aiotaon, 
which IS generallv translated m the 
scholastic philosophy by the tmns 
ttueparabile, tndiscemibtU, stmplex 
Kant wished to have a term opp^eu 
to monos, and so 'hit upon this 
Srjoiunv With Democntns ot»w, 
and with Cicero atomus is feninme — 
Ifote by Rostiikran: 


Antithesis 

conceptions, I shall only remark, 
that, if m this case philosophy 
endeavoun to gam an advantage 
over mathematics by sophistical 
artifices, it is because it foigets 
that the discussion relates solely 
to phenomena and their condi- 
tions It is not suffiaent to find 
the conception of the simple for 
the pure conception of the com- 
posite, but we must discover for 
the intiaiion of the composite 
(matter), the mtuitiou of the 
simple Now this, accordmg tc 
the laws of sensibility, and con 
sequently m the case of objects 
of sense, is utterly impossible 
In the case of a whole composed 
of substances, which is cogitated 
solely by the pure imderstandmg. 
It may be necessary to be in 
possession of the simple before 
composition is possible But 
this does not hold good of the 
Totim substanHale pMenomenon, 
which, as an empmcal mtmtion 
m space, possesses the necessary 
property of contanung no simple 
part, for the very reason, that 
no part of space is simple 
Meanwhile, the Monadists have 
been subtle enough to escape 
from this difSculty, by pre- 
supposmg mtuition and the 
dynamical relation of substances 
as the condition of the possi- 
bihty of space, instead of re- 
garding spate as the condition 
of the possibihty of the objects 
of external mtuition, that is, of 
bodies Now we have a con- 
ception of bodies only as phe- 
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concepbons, I prefer calling it nomena, and, as such, they 
thedialecbc^ principle of ikToiiad* necessarily presuppose space os 
ology the condibon of all external 

phenomena The evasion is there- 
fore m vain, as, mdeed, we have 
suflSciently shm\Ti in our Aes- 
thebc If bodies were Ihings 
(ft themselves, the proof of the 
Monadists would be unexcep- 
bonahle • 

The second dialecbcal asser- 
tion possesses the peculianty of 
havmg opposed to it a dogma- 
tical proposition, which, among 
all such sophistical statements, 
15 the only one that undertakes 
to prove m the case of an object 
of expenence, that which is ' 
properly a transcendental idea 
— the absolute simphaty of sub- 
stance The proposition is, that 
the object of the»mtemal sense, 
the thmkmg Ego, is an absolute 
simple substance Without at 
present entermg upon this sub- 
ject— as It has been considered 
at length m a former chapter — 
I shaU merely remark, tMt, if 
somethmg is cogitated me^y 
as an object, wi'^out the addi- 
tion of any synthetical deter- 
mination of Its mtuition — as 
happens m the case of the bare 
representation, J— it is certam 
that no manifold and no com- 
position can be perceived m 
such a representation As, 
moreover, the predicates where- 
by 1 co^tate this object are 
merely intuitions of the mtemal 
sense, there cannot be discovered 
m them anythmg to prove the 
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existence of a manifold whose 
parts are external to each other, 
and consequently, nothing to 
prove the existence of real com- 
position Consaousness, there' 
fore, IS so constituted, that, in- 
asmuch as the thinki^ subject 
is at the same tune its ovm object, 
It cannot divide itself— although 
It can divide its inhenng deter- 
minations For every object m 
relation to itself is absolute 
vraty Nevertheless, if the sub- 
ject IS regarded exlemdUy, as an 
object of mtuition, it must, in 
Its character of phenomenon, 
possess the property of com- 
position And It must always 
be regarded in this manner, if 
we wish to know whether there 
is or IS not contamed in it a 
maMold whose parts are exter- 
nal to each other 


ANTEsOliy OF PURE REASON 

IHBO) COKFMCr OF TltAKSCEOJESm IDEAS 


Thesis 

Causality according to the 
laws of nature, is not the only 
causality operating to originate 
lie phenomena of the world 
A causality of freedom is also 
necessary to account fully fori 
these phenomena. j 

Ppoop * 

Let It be supposed, that there | 
is no other kmd of causality 
than that according to the laws 
of nature Consequently, every- 


Anliihesis 

There is no such thmg as 
freedom, but everything m ^e 
world happens solely according 
to the laws of nature 

Ppoof 

Granted, that there does exist 
freedom m the ttanscendental 
sense, as a, peculiar kmd of 
caussJity, operating to produce 
events in the world— a faCTl^, 
that IS to say, of ongmating a 
state, and consequently a senes 
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Thesis 

thing that happens presupposes 
a previous condition, which it 
follows with absolute certainty, 
in conformity with a rule But 
this previous condition must 
Itself be somethmg that has 
happened (that has ansen m 
time, as it did not exist before), 
for, if It has always been m 
existence, its consequence or 
^ect would not thus ongmate 
for the first time, but would 
hkewise have always existed 
The causality, therefore, of a 
cause, whereby something hap- 
pens, IS Itself a thmg that has 
happened Now this agam pre- 
supposes, m conformity with the 
law of nature, a previous condi- 
tion and Its causahty, and this 
another anterior to the former, 1 
and so on If, then, everythmg 
happens solely m accordance 
with the laws of nature, there 
cannot be any real first beginiung 
of thmgs, but only a subaltern or 
comparative beginning There 
cannot, therefore, be a com- 
pleteness of senes on the side 
of the causes which ongmate 
the one from the other But 
the law of nature is, that no- 
thing can happen without a 
sufficient a prion determined 
cause The proposition, there- 
fore — if all caus^ty is possible 
only m accordance with the 
laws of nature — ^is, when stated 
in this unlimited *and general 
manner, self-contradictory It 
follows that this cannot be the 
only kmd of causahty 


AnitOtesis 

of consequences from that state 
In this case, not only the senes 
onginated by this spontaneity, 
but the determination of this 
spontaneity itself tti the pro- 
duction of the senes, that is to 
say, the causality itself must 
have an absolute commencS- 
ment, such, that nothmg can 
precede to determine this action 
accordmg to unvarymg laws 
But every beginmng of action 
presupposes m the actmg cause 
a state of inaction, and a dy- 
namically pnmal begmnmg of 
action presupposes a state, whidi 
has no connection — as regards 
causahty — with the precedmg' 
state of the cause — which does 
not, that IS, m any wise result 
from It Transcendental free- 
dom is therefore opposed to the 
natural law of cause and effect, 
and such a conjunction of suc- 
cessive states m effective causes 
IS destructive of the possibility 
of umty m expenence, and for 
that reason not to be found in 
expenence— IS consequently a 
mere fiction of thought 
i We have, therefore, nothmg 
but nature to which we must 
look for connection and order 
im cosmical events Freedom— 

1 independence of the laws of 
I nature — ^is certainly a dehver- 
iance from restramt, but it is 
also a reUnquishmg of the guid 
jance of law and rule For it 
cannot be allegQd, that, instead 
of the laws of nature, laws of 
freedom may be mtroduced mto 
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Thesis 

From what has been said, it 
follows that a causahty must 
be admitted, by means of which 
something happens, without its 
cause bemg detemuned accord- 
mg to necessary laws by some 
other cause precedmg. That is 
to say, there must enst an 
absolute spontarietty of cause, 
which of Itself originates a senes j 
of phenomena which proceeds; 
accordmg to natural laws — con- 
sequently transcendental free- 
dom, without which even m the 
course of nature the succession 
of phenomena on the side of 
causes is never complete 


t 

AaMhests 

the causality of the course of 
nature For, if freedom were 
detenmned according to laws, it 
would be no longer freedom, but 
merely nature Nature, there- 
fore, and transcendental freedom 
are distmguishable as conformity 
to law and lawlessness The 
former imposes upon under- 
standmg the difficulty of seek- 
mg the ongm of events ever 
higher and higher m the senes 
of causes, masmuch as causahty 
IS always conditioned thereby, 
while It compensates this labour 
by the guarantee of a umty 
complete and m conformity 
with law The latter, on the 
contrary, holds out to the un- 
derstanding the promise of a 
point of rest m the cham of 
causes, by conductmg it to an 
unconditioned causahty, which 
professes to have the power 
of spontaneous ongmation, but 
which, m Its own utter bhndness, 
depnves it of the guidance of 
rules, by which alone a completely 
connected expenence is possible 


Observatioks on the Third ANiiNOMy 


On the Thesis 

The transcendental idea ol 
freedom is far from consbtutuig 
the entire content of the psycho- , 
logical concepbon so termed, 
which IS for the most part 
empmcal It pierely presents 
us with the concepbon of spon- 
taneity of acbon, as the'proper 


On the Antithesis 
The assertor of the all- 
sufficiency of nature m regard 
to causahty (transcendental 
"Physiocrac^i m opposibon to 
the doctnne of freedom, would 
defend his view of the quesbon 
I somewhat m the followmg man- 
jner He would say, m answer 
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ground for imputing freedom to 
cause of a certain class of 
objects It IS, however, the true 
stumbhng-stone to phflosophy, 
which meets with unconquerable 
difficulties in the way of its 
adnuttmg this kind of uncondi- 
tioned causahty That element 
in the question of the freedom 
of the will, which has for so 
long a tune placed speculative 
reason m such perplexity, is 
properly only transcendental, 
and concerns the question, 
whether there must be held to 
exist a faculty of spontaneous 
origination of a senes of succes- 
sive thmgs or states How sudi 
a faculty is possible, is not a 
necessary mquiry, for m the 
case of natural causahty itself, 
we are obhged to content our- 
selves with the a pnort know- 
ledge that such a causahty must 
be presupposed, although we are 
quite incapable of comprehend- 
ing how the bemg of one thing 
IS possible through the bemg of 
another, but must for this 
mformation look entirely to 
expenence Now we have 
demonstrated this necessity of 
a free first beguming of a senes 
of phenomena, only m so far as 
It IS required for the compre- 
hension of an ongin of the 
world, all foUowmg states bemg 
regarded as a succession accord- 
mg to laws of nature alone 
But, as there has thus been 
proved the existence of a faculty 
whidi can of itself onginate a 


AniUhests 

to the sophistical arguments of 
the opposite party If you do 
mi accept a mcUhematical first, 
in fetation to time, you have no 
need to seek a dynamudl -first, tn 
regard to causdtty Who com- 
pelled you to imagme an abso- 
lutely pnnlal condition of the 
world, and therewith an absolute 
beginmng •of the gradually 
progressmg successions of pheno- 
mena— and, as some foundation 
for this fancy of yours, to set 
bounds to unhmited nature? 
Inasmuch as the substances m 
the world have always existed — 
at least the unity of expenence 
renders such a supposition qmte' 
necessary— there is no difficulty 
m behevmg also, that the changes 
in the conditions of these sub- 
stances have always existed, 
and, consequently, that a first 
beginning, madicmatical or 
dynamic^, is by no means 
required The possibility of 
such an mfinite denvation, 
without any imtial member 
from which all the others 
result, IS certainly quite m- 
comprehensible But if you 
are rash enough to deny the 
enigmatical secrets of nature for 
this reason, you will find your- 
selves obhged to deny also the 
existence of many fundamental 
properties of natural objects 
(suiffi as fundamental forces), 
which you can just as httle 
comprehend, and even the possi- 
bility of so simple a conception 
as that of change must present 
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senes in tune— although we are 
unable to explam how it can 
exist— we feel ourselves author- 
ized to adrmt, even in the midst 
of the natural course of events, 
a beguunng, as regards causahty, 
of difierent successions of pheno- 
mena, and at the s^e tune to 
attnbute to all substances a 
faculty of free actufii But we 
ought in this case not to allow 
ourselves to fall into a common 
misunderstandmg, and to sup- 
pose l^at, because a successive 
senes m the world can only have 
a comparatively first beginmng 
—another state or condition of 
*thmgs always preceding — an 
absolutely first beginmng of a 
senes in the course of nature is 
unpossible For we are not 
speaking here bf an absolutely 
first beginning in relation to 
time, but as regards causahty 
alone When, for example, I, 
completely of my own free will, 
and mdependentiy of the neces- 
sarily determinative influence of 
natural causes, nse from my 
chair, there commences with 
this event, includmg its matenal 
consequences i« v^ftiiwn, an 
absolutely new senes, although, 
in relation to time, this event 
IS merely the contmuation of a 
precedmg senes For this reso- 
lution and act of mme do not 
form part of the succession of 
effects m nature, and are not 
mere contmuatiOns of it, on 
the contrary, the detenjunmg 
causes of nature cease to operate 


Antithesis 

to you insuperable difficulties 
For if expenence did not teach 
you that it was real, you never 
could conceive a prion the 
possibihty of this ceaseless se- 
quence of bemg and non-bemg 
But if the existence of a 
transcendental faculty of free- 
dom IS granted— a faculty of 
ongmatmg changes m the world 
— this facmty must at least exist 
out of and apart from the 
world, although it is certauily 
a bold assumption, that, over 
and above the complete content 
of all possible mtuitions, there 
still exists an object which 
cannot be presented m any 
possible perception But, to 
attnbute to substances m the 
world Itself such a faculty, is 
quite inadmissible, for, m this 
case, the connection of pheno- 
mena reaprocally deterraming 
and detemuned accorduig to 
general laws, which is termed 
nature, and along with it the 
cntena of empincd truth, which 
enable us to distmguish expen- 
ence from mere visionary dream- 
mg, would almost entirely dis- 
appear In proximity with such 
a lawless faculty of freedom, a 
system of nature is hardly 
cogitable, for the laws of the 
latter would be contmually sub- 
ject to the mtrusive mfiuences 
of the former, and the course of 
phenomena, which would other- 
wise proceed regularly and um- 
formly, would become thereby 
confused and disconnected 
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in reference to this event, which 
certainly succeeds the acts of 
nature, but does not proceed 
from ^em For these reasons, 
the action of a free agent must be 
termed, m regard to causality, 
if not m relation to tune, an^ 
absolutely pnmal beginmng of| 
a senes of phenomena 
The justification of this need 
of reason to rest upon a free 
act as the first beginmng of 
the senes of natural causes, is 
evident from the fact, that all 
philosophers of antiquity (with 
the exception of the Epicurean 
school) felt themselves obhged, 
when constructmg a theory of 
the motions of the umveise, to 
accept a prune mover, that is, 
a fieeVy acting cause, wbiclb 
spontaneously and pnor to all 
other causes evolved this senes 
of states They always felt the 
need of gomg beyond mere 
nature, for the purpose of making 
a first begi nnin g comprehensible 


AnMhestS 


ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 


FOURTH CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 


Thesis 

There exists either in, or m 
connection with the world — 
either as a part of it, or as the 
cause of it— an absolutely neces- 
sary bemg 

Proof 

The world of sense, as the 
sum total of all phenomena, 
contains a senes of changes 


Antithesis 

An absolutely necessary bemg 
does not exist, either m the 
world, or out of it— as its cause 

Proof 

Grant that either the world 
Itself is necessary, or that there 
IS contained in it a necessary 
existence Two cases are pos- 
sible * First, there must either 
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For, without such a senes, the 
mental representation of the i 
senes of time itself, as the 
condition of the possibility of 
the sensuous world, could not 
be presented to us ^ But every 
change stands under its condi- 
tion, which precede? it in time 
and renders it necessary Now 
the existence of a givin condition 
presupposes a complete senes of 
conditions up to the absolutely 
unconditioned, which alone is 
absolutely necessary It follows 
that somethmg that is absolutely 
necessary must exist, if change 
exists as its consequence But 
*this necessary thmg itself belongs 
to the sensuous world For 
suppose it to exist out of and 
apart from it, the senes of 
<'n<anipfll changes would receive 
from it a beginnmg, and yet 
this necessary cause would not 
itself belong to the world of 
sense But this is impossible 
For, as the begummg of a senes 
in time is detennmed only by 
that which precedes it m lame, 
the supreme condition of the 
)) P ginTnng of a senes of changes 
m^t exist m the time m which 
this senes itself did not exist, 
for a begummg supposes a time 
pieoeding, m which the thmg 
t^t begms to be was not in 
existence The causahty of the 

^OhjeUtvely, mne, as the 
condition of the possibihty of 
precedes all changes, hnt sOqttSxttiy, 
Md in consciousness, the lepresenta' 
lion of tune, like every other, 10 given 
solely by oeeoswn of perception 


Antithesis 
be m the senes of cosnucal 
changes a beginning, which is 
unconditionally necessary, and 
therefore uncaused — which is 
at variance with the dynamical 
law of the detenmnation of all 
phenomena m time, or secondly, 
the senes itself is without begin- 
nmg, and, although contingent 
and conditioned m all its parts, 
IS nevertheless absolutely neces- 
sary and unconditioned as a 
whole — which is self-contra- 
dictory For the existence of an 
aggregate cannot be necessary, 
if no smgle part of it possesses 
necessary existence 
Grant, on the other hand, 
that an absolutely necessary 
cause exists out of and apart 
from the world This cause, 
as the highest member in the 
senes of the causes of cosnucal 
changes, must ongmate or begm^ 
the existence of tiie latter and 
then- senes In this case it 
must also begm to act, and 
Its causahty would therefore 
belong to time, and consequently 
to the sum total of phenomena, 
that IS, to the world It follows 
iThe word is taken in two 
senses Tie first is acUve— the cause 


le second is passive— me causauvy 
the cause Its^ beginning to wierate 
fj I reason here from the first to 


The : 
int 

m 

the second , . „ .. 

* It may be doubted whether wot 
IS any passage to be ionod in the Laun 
Classics where mfit is employed in any 


teim n"ente -T? 
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necessary cause of changes, and 
consequently the cause itself, 
must for tiiese reasons belong 
to tune — and to phenomena, 
tune bemg possible only as the 
form of phenomena Conse- 
quently, it cannot be cogitated 
as separated from the world of 
sense— the sum total of all 
phenomena There is, therefore, 
contamed in the world, some- 
thmg that is absolutely necessary 
— ^whether it be the whole 
cosmical senes itself, or only a 
part of It 


Antithesis 

that the cause cannot be out of 
the world , which is contradictory 
to the hypothesis Therefore, 
neither m the world^ nor out of 
It (but m causal connection 
with It), does there exist any 
absolutely necessary bemg 


Observations on the Fourth Antinomy 


On the Thesu 

To demonstrate the existence 
of a necessary bem§, 1 cannot 
be permitted m this place to 
employ any other than the 
cosmological argument, which 
ascends from -die conditioned 
m phenomena to the uncondi- 
tioned m conception — ^the un- 
conditioned beini; considered the 
necessary condition of the abso- 
lute totality of the senes The 
proof, from the mere idea of a 
supreme bemg, belongs to another 
prmciple of reason, and requires 
separate discussion. 

The pure cosmological proof 
demonstrates the existence of a 
necessary bemg, but at the same 
time leaves it quite unsettled, 
whether this bemg is the world 
Itself, or quite distmct from it. 
To estabhsh the truth of the 


On the Antithesis 
The difSculties which meet 
us, m our attempt to nse through 
the senes of phenomena to the 
existence of an absolutely neces- 
sary supreme cause, must not 
[ongmate from our mabihty to 
estabhsh the truth of our mere 
conceptions of the necessary 
existence of a thmg That is to 
say, our objections must not 
be ontological, but must be 
directed ap^ainst the causal con- 
nection with a senes of pheno- 
mena of a condition wbdi is 
Itself unconditioned In one 
word, they must be cosmological, 
and relate to empincol laws 
We must show that the regress ' 
m the senes of causes (m the 
world of sense)* cannot conclude 
with an empmcally uncondi- 
tioned condition, and that the 
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latter view, pnnaples are re- 
quisite, which are not cosmo- 
logical, and do not proceed in 
the senes phenomena We 
should require to mtroduce mto 
our proof conceptions of contin- 
gent bemgs — ^regarded merely as 
objects of the unfierstandmg, 
and also a pnnciple which 
enables us to coi&ect these, 
by means of mere conceptions, 
with a necessary bemg But| 
the proper place for ^ such 
'arguments is a transcendent 
philosophy, which has unhappily 
not yet been established 
But, if we begm our proof 
'cosmologically, by laying at the 
foundation of it the senes of 
phenomena, and the regress in it 
accordmg to empincal laws of 
causality, we sire not at hberty 
to break ofi from this mode of 
demonstration and to pass over 
to something which is not itself 
a member of the senes The 
condition must be taken in 
exactly the same signification as 
the relation of the conditioned 
to its condition m the senes has 
been taken, for the senes must 
conduct us m an unbroken 
regress to this supreme condition 
But if tbs relation is sensuous, 
and bdongs to the possible 
empincal employment of the 
understanding, the supreme con- 
' dition or cause must close the 
r^jressive senes according to 
the laws of sensibihty, and 
consequently must belong to 
the senes of time It follows 


AntiHusis 

cosmological argument from the 
contingency of the cosmical 
state — a contmgency alleged to 
anse from change— does not 
justify us m acceptmg a first 
cause, that is, a prune onginator 
of the cosmical senes 
The reader will observe m this 
antmomy a very remarkable 
contrast The very same grounds 
of proof which estabhshed in 
the thesis the existence of a 
supreme bemg, demonstrated m 
the antithesis— and with equal 
stnctness — the non-existence of 
such a bemg We found, first, 
that a necessary being exisis, 
because the whole tune past 
contains the senes of all condi- 
tions, and with it, therefore, the 
unconditioned (the necessary), 
secondly, that there does not 
exist at^ necessary being, for 
the same reason, that the whole 
time past contains the senes 
of all conditions— which are 
themselves therefore, in the 
aggregate, conditioned The 
cause of this seemmg incongruity 
15 as follows We attend, m 
the first argument, solely to the 
absolute totality of the senes 
of conditions, the one of which 
detenmnes tiie other m tune, 
and thus amve at a necessary 
unconditioned In the second, 
we consider, on the contrary, 
the contingency of everythmg 
that IS determined m the senes 
of itme— for every event is 
preceded by a tune, m whiA 
the condition itself must be 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Thesis 

that this necessaiy existence 
must be regarded as the highest 
member of the cosmical senes 
Certain philosophers have, 
nevertheless, allowed themselves 
the hberty of malong such a 
sahtis (jiera^aais els oMo yovos) 
From the changes m the world 
they have concluded their 
empincal contingency, that is, 
their dependence on empincally- 
determmed causes, and they thus 
admitted an ascendmg senes of 
empincal conditions and m this 
they are qmte right But as 
they could not find m this senes 
any pnmal begmmng or any 
highest member, they passed 
suddenly from the empincal 
conception of contmgency to the 
pure category, which presents us 
with a senes — not sensuous, but 
mtellectual — whose completeness 
does certainly rest upon the exis- 
tence of an absolutely necessary 
cause Nay, more, this mtel- 
lectual senes is not tied to any 
sensuous conditions, and is 
therefore free from the con- 
dition of tune, which reqmres 
It spontaneously to begm its 
causahty m time But such a 
procedure is perfectly madmis- 
sible, as will be made plam 
from what follows 
-In the pure sense of the 
categones, that is contmgent 
the contradictory^ opposite of 
which is j^ssible Now we 
cannot reason from empirical 
contmgency to mtellectual The 
opposite of that which is changed 
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Antithesis 

determmed as conditioned — 
and thus everythmg that is 
unconditioned or absolutely 
necessary disappears In both, 
the mode of proof ’is quite in 
accordance with the common 
procedure of human reason, 
[which often falls mto discord 
iivith Itself, from considermg 
an object Jhom two difierent 
pomts of view Herr von 
[Mairan regarded the contro- 
jversy between two celebrated 
astronomers, which arose from 
a. similar difficulty as to the 
I choice of a proper standpomt, 
as a phenomenon of sufficient 
importance to warrant a separate* 
I treatise on the subject The 
I one concluded the moon revohes 
on its own axis, because it 
constantly presets the same 
side to the earth, the other 
dedaied that the moon does not 
revolve on its own axis, for the 
same reason Both conclusions 
were perfectly correct, accordmg 
to the pomt of view tom which 
the motions of the moon Vere 
considered 
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Thesis AiHtihests 

—lie opposite of its state— is 
actual at another tune, and is 
therefore possible Consequently, 

It IS not the contradictory 
opposite of the former state 
To be that, it is necessary that 
m the same tune m which the 
precedmg state existed, its oppo- 
site could have existed m. its 
place, but such a«cogmtion is 
not given us m the mere pheno- 
menon of change A body that 
was m motion=jd, comes mto a 
state of nst=noti-A Now it 
cannot be concluded from the 
fact that a state opposite to 
the state A follows it, that the 
contradictory opposite of ^4 is 
possible, and that A is therefore 
contmgent To prove this, we 
should reqmre to know that the 
state of rest cpuld have existed 
m the very same tune m which 
the motion took place Now ire 
know nothing more than that 
the state of rest was actual m 
the time that followed the state 
of motion; consequently, that it 
was also possible. But motion 
at one time, and rest at another 
time, are not contradictonly 
opposed to each other It follows 
from what has been said, that 
lie succession of opposite 
detennmations, that is, change, 
does not demonstrate the fact 
of contmgency as represented m 
the conceptions of the pure 
understanding, and that it can- 
not, therefore, ^conduct us to 
the fact of the existence of a 
necessary bemg Change •proves 
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Tliests 

merely empirical contmgency, 
that IS to say, that the new 
state could not have existed 
without a cause, which belongs 
to the preceding time This 
cause — even although it is re- 
garded as absolutely neces^ry 
— ^must be presented to us m 
tune, and must belong to the 
senes of phenomena. 


Anudtests 


ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Third 

Of the Interest of Reason xn these Self-contradtctions 

We have thus completely before us the dialectical procedure of 
the cosmological ideas No possible expenence can present us* 
with an object adequate to them m extent Nay, more, reason 
Itself cannot cogitate them as accordm^ with the ^neral laws of 
expenence And yet they are not arbitrary fictions of thought 
On the contrary, reason, m its umntemipted progress in the 
empincal synthesis, is necessanly conducted to them, when it 
endeavours to free from all conditions and to comprehend m its 
unconditioned totality, that whidi con only be detennmed con- 
ditionally m accordance with the laws of expenence These 
dialectic^ propositions arc so many attempts to solve four natural 
and unavoidable problems of reason There ate neither more, 
nor can there be less, than this number, because there are no 
other senes of synthetical hypotheses, hnuting a fnort the 
empincal synthesis 

The bnlhant claims of reason stnvmg to extend its dommion 
beyond the limits of expenence, have been represented above only 
m dry formulae, which contam merely tht grounds of its pre- 
tensions They have, besides, m conformity with the character 
of a transcendental philosophy, been freed from every empincal 
element, although the full splendour of the promises they hold 
out, and the antic^iations they exate, manifests itself only when • 
m connection with empincal cogmtions In the apphcation of 
them, however, and in the advancing enlaigemeut of the employ- 
ment of reason, while strugghng to nse from the region of ex- 
penence and to soar to those sublime Ideas, philosophy discovers 
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a value and a dignity, which, if it could but make good its assertions, 
would raise it far above all other departments of human know- 
ledge— professmg, as It does, to present a sure foundation for our 
highest hopes and the ultimate aims of all the exertions of reason 
The questions whether the world has a beginnmg and a hmit to 
Its extension in space, whether there exists anywhere, or perhaps, 
in my own thmking Self, an mdivisible and mdestructible unity 
— or whether nothing but what is divisible and transitory exists, 
whether I am a free^gent, or, like other bemgs, am bound m the 
chains of nature and fate, whether, finally, there is a supreme 
cause of the world, or all our thought and speculation must end 
with nature and the order of external thmgs— are questions for 
the solution of which the mathematician would wilhngly exchange 
his whole science, for m it there is no satisfaction for the highest 
aspirations and most ardent desires of humanity Nay, it may 
even be said that the true value of mathematics— that pnde of 
human reason— consists m this that she guides reason to the 


knowledge of nature — ^m her greater, as well as m her less mani- 
•festations— m her beautiful order and regularity— guides her, 
moreover, to an insight into the wonderful umty of the movmg 
forces m the operations of nature, far beyond the expectations of 
a philosophy buildmg only on expenence, and that she thus 
encourages philosophy to extend the provmce of reason beyond 
all expenence, and at the same time provides it with the most 
excellent materials for supportmg its mvestigations, m so far as 
their nature admits, by adequate and accordant mtuitions 
Unfortunately for speculation — ^but perhaps fortunately for the 
practical mterests of humanity— reason, m the midst of her highest 
anticipations, finds herself hemmed m by a press of opposite 
contradictory conclusions, from which neither her honour nor her 
safety will penmt her to draw back Nor can she regard these 
conflictmg trams of reasonmg with mdifference as mere passa^ 
at arms, still less can she command peace, for m the subjec^f the 
conflict she has a deep mterest There is no other coune left open 
to her, than to reflect with herself upon the ongm of tte disimion 
m reason— whether it may not anse from a mere misunderstandmg 
After such an inquiry, arrogant claims would have to be gxvra up on 
both sides, but the sovereignty of reason over understandmg and 
sense would be based upon a sure foundation , 

We shall at present defer this radical mquuy, and in the mean- 
time consider for a littl(^what side m the controvei^ we shou d 
most wiHmgly take, if we were obhged to become partis^ at 
As, m this ^e, we leave o6t of sight altogether the logical cnterion 
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of truth, and merely consult our own interest in reference to the 
question, these considerations, although inadequate to settle the 
question of right m either party, will enable us to comprehend 
how those who have taken part m the struggle, adopt the one 
view rather than the other— no special insight mto the subject, 
however, having influenced their dioice They will, at the same 
time, explam to us many other thmgs by the way — for example, 
the fiery zeal on the one side and the cold mamtenance of their 
cause on the other, why the one party has nSct with the warmest 
approbations, and the other has mways been repulsed by irrecon- 
cilable prejudices * 

There is one thmg, however, that determines the proper pomt 
of view, from which mone this prehmmary mquiry can be instituted 
and earned on with the proper completeness — and that is the 
comparison of the pnnciples from which both sides, thesis and 
antithesis, proceed My readers would remark m the propositions 
of the antithesis a complete umfonmty m the mode of thought and 
a perfect unity of prmaple Its prmciple was that of pure empi- 
ndsm, not only m the eiqihcation of the phenomena m the world,' 
but also m the solution of the transcendental ideas, even of that of 
the universe itself The affirmations of the thesis, on the contrary, 
were based, m addition to the empirical mode of explanation 
employed in the senes of phenomena, on mtellectual proj^sitions, 
and Its prmaples were m so far not simple I shall term the 
thesis, m view of its essential charactenstic, the dogmatism of 
pure reason 

On the side of Dogmatism, or of the Thesis, therefore, m the 
detenmnation of the cosmological ideas, we find 

1 A practical interest, whiii must be very dear to every nght- 
thmkmg man That the world has a beginnmg— that the nature 
of my thmking self is simple, and therefore mdestructible — ^that 
I am a free agent, and raised above the compulsion of nature and 
her laws — and, finally, that the entire order of thmgs, which form 
the world, is dependent upon a Supreme Bemg, from whom the 
whole receives umty and connection — ^these'are so many founda- 
tion-stones of more^ty and rehgion The antithesis depnves us 
of all these supports — or, at least, seems so to depnve us 

2 A speadative interest of reason manifests itself on this side 
For, if we take tha transcendental ideas and employ them m the ' 
manner which the thesis directs, we can exhibit completely a prion 
the entire cham of conditions, and understand the denvabon of 
the conditioned — ^beginnmg from the unconditioned This the 
antithesis does not do, and for this reason does not meet with so 
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welcome a reception For it can give no answer to our question 
respectmg the conditions of its synthesis — except such as must 
be supplemented by another question, and so on to infinity 
According to it^ we must nse from a given begmnmg to one still 
higher, evew part conducts us to a still smaller one, every event 
IS preceded by another event which is its cause, and the conditions 
of existence rest always upon other and still higher conditions, 
and find neither end nor basis m some self-subsistent thing as 
the pnmal bemg * 

3 This side has also the advantage of -populanty, and this con- 
stitutes no small paiC of its claim to favour The common under- 
standmg does not find the least difficulty m the idea of the un- 
conditioned beginning of all synthesis— accustomed, as it is, rather 
to follow our consequences, than to seek for a proper basis for 
cogmtion In the conception of an absolute first, moreover — ^the 
possibihty of which it does not mquire mto— it is highly gratified 
to find a firmly-estabhshed pomt of departure for its attempts at 
theory, while m the restless and contmuous ascent from the con- 
•ditioned to the condition, always with one foot m the air, it can 
find no satisfaction. 

On the side of the Antithesis, or Empmasm, m the determma- 
tion of the cosmological ideas 

I We cannot discover any such practical mterest ansing from 
pure pnnciples of reason, as morahty and religion present On 
the contrary, pure empiricism seems to empty them of all their 
power rmd mfluence If there does not exist a Supreme Bemg 
distmct from the world— if the world is without begmnmg, 
consequently without a Creator— if our wills are not Aee, and 
the soul IS divisible and subject to corruption just hke matter 

^the ideas and principles of morality lose all vahdity, and fall 

with the transcendental ideas which constituted their theoretical 


support 

2 But empiricism, m compensation, holds out to reason, m its 
speculative mterests, certam important advantages, far ^ceeding 
any that the dogmatist can promise us For, when employed by 
the empmcist, understanding is always upon its proper ground m 
mvestigation— the field of possible expenence, the laws of whi^ 
It can explore, and thus extend its cogmtion securely ^d with 
clear mteUigence without being stopped by hm»ts m any direction 
Here can it and ought it to find and present to mtuition its pro^ 
object-not only^m itself, but m all its relations, or, if it employ 
conceptions, upon this ground it can rfways p^ent the <me- 
spombng images in dear M unmistakable mtuitions It is qmte 
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unnccessaiy for it to lenounce the guidance of nature, to attach 
itself to ideas, the objects of vrhich it cannot know, because, as 
mere mtellectual entities, they cannot be presented in any intuition 
On the contrary, it is not even permitted to abandon its proper 
occupation, under the pretence that it has been brought to a con- 
clusion (for It never can be), and to pass mto the region of idealizing 
reason and transcendent conceptions, where it is not required to 
observe and eiqilore the laws of nature, but merely to thinly and to 
secure from bemg contradicted by* facts, because they 
have not been called as witnesses, but p^ed by, or perhaps 
subordmated to the so-called higher mtercsts and considerations 
of pure reason 

Hence the empmast will never allow himself to accept any 
epoch of nature for the first — the absolutely primal state, he will 
not bcheve that there can be limits to his outlook into her wide 
domams, nor pass from the objects of nature, which he can satis- 
factonly explain by means of observation and mathematical 
thought — which he can determme synthetically m mtuition, to 
those which neither sense nor imagination can ever present tn' 
concreto, he will not concede the existence of a faculty m nature, 
operating independently of the laws of nature— a concession wluch 
would introduce uncertainty into the procedure of the under- 
standing, which is guided by necessary laws to tho observation of 
phenomena, nor, foally, will he permit himself to seek a cause 
beyond nature, inasmuch as we know nothmg but it, and from 
It alone receive an objective basis for all our conceptions and 
instruction in the unvarying laws of things 

In truth, if the empuical philosopher had no other purpose m 
the estabhshment of his anti^esis, than to check the presumption 
of a reason which mistakes its true dcstmauon, which boasts of 
Its msight and its knowledge, just where all insight and knowledge 
cease to mast, and regards tlmt whidi is vahd only in relation to 
a practical interest, as an advancement of the speemative mtercsts 
of the mmd (m order, when it is convenient for itself, to break 
the thread of our physical investigations, and, under pretence of 
extending our cogmtion, connect them with transcendental ideas, 
by means of whidi we really know only that we know nothmg) — 
if, I say, the empmast rested satisfied with this benefit, the prm- 
aple advanced by him would be a maxim recommendmg moderation 
m the pretensions of reason and modesty in its affirmations, and at 
the same time would direct us to the nght mode»of extendmg the 
provmce of the nnderstandmg, by the help of the only true teacher, 
expenence In obedience to this advice, mtellectual hypotheses 
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and fatOi would not be called m aid of our practical interests, nor 
should we introduce them under the pompous titles of science and 
insight For speculative cogmtton cannot find an objective basis 
any other where than m expenence, and, when we overstep its 
hmits, our synthesis, which reqmres ever new cognitions mde- 
pendent of ‘experience, has no substratum of mtmtion upon which 
to build 

But if~as often happens — empinasm, m relation to ideas, 
becomes itself dognlatic, and boldly demes that which is above 
the sphere of its phenomenal cogmtion, it falls itself mto the 
error of mtemperante — ^an error which is here all the more repre- 
hensible, as thereby the practical mterest of reason receives an 
irreparable mjury 

And this constitutes the opposition between Epicureanism^ 
and Platonism 

Both Epicurus and Plato assert more m their systems than 
they know The former encourages and advances science— 
although to the prejudice of the practical, the latter presents us 
•with excellent prmaples for the mvestigation of the practical, 
but, m relation to everythmg regardmg which we can attam 
to speculative cognition, permits reason to append ideahstic 
explanations of natural phenomena, to the great mjury of physical 
mvestigation » 

3 In regard to the third motive for the prehmmary choice of 
a party m this war of assertions, it seems very extraordmary that 
empiricism should be utterly unpopular We should be mclmed 
to beheve, that the common understandmg would receive it with 
pleasure— promismg as it does to satisfy it without passuig the 
bounds of expenence and its connected order, while transcendenui 
dogmatism obhges it to nse to conceptions which far surpass the 


1 It IS, however, stUl a matter of doubt whether Epicurus 
these pnnciples as directions for the objective employmrot rf 
standiM^ K, indeed, they were nothing mote than maxims for the sp^a^e 
evidence therem of a more genuine philMophw 

be accused of denying them 
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intelligence and ability of the most practised thinkers But in 
tbS; in truth, is to be found its real motive For the common 
understandmg thus finds itself m a situation where not even the 
most learned can have the advantage of it If it understands 
little or nothmg about these transcendental conceptions, no one 
can boast of understandmg any more, and although it may not 
eiqiress itself m so scholastically correct a manner as others, it can 
busy itself with reasoiung and arguments without end, wandenng 
among mere ideas, about wbch one can alinlhys be very eloquent, 
because we know nothmg about them, while, in the observation 
and mvestigation of nature, it would be foit:^ to remain dumb 
and to corSess its utter ignorance Thus mdolence and vamty 
form of themselves strong recommendations of these prmciples 
Besides, although it is a hard thmg for a pblosopher to assume a 
pnnaple, of wbch he can give to himself no reasonable account, 
and still more to employ conceptions, the objective reality of which 
cannot be estabhshed, nothmg is more usual with the common 
understandmg It wants somethmg abch will allow it to go to 
work with confidence The difficulty of even comprehendmg a 
supposition does not disqmet it, because— not knowing what 
comprehendmg means— it never even thmks of the suppoation 
it may be adoptmg as a pnnaple, and regards as known, that 
with which It has become famihar from constant use And, at 
last, aU speculative mterests disappiear before the practical mterests 
wbch It holds dear, and it fanaes that it understands and knows 
what Its necessities and hopes mate it to assume or to beheve 
Thus the empinosm of transcendentally idealizmg reason is robbed 
of all populanty, and, however prejudicud it may be to the highest 
practical prmaples, there is no fear that it will ever pass the 
Iinuts of the schools, or acqmre any favour or mfluence m soaety 
or with the multitude 

Human reason is by nature arcbtectomc That is to say, it 
regards all cogmtions as parts of a possible system, and hence 
accepts only such prmaples as at least do not mcapaatate a 
cognition to wbch we may have attained from bemg placed along 
with others m a general system But the propositions of the 
antithesis are of a character wbch renders the completion of an 
edifice of cogmtions impossible Accordmg to these, beyond one 
state or epoch of the world there is always to be found one more* 
anaent, m every part always oilier parts themselves divisible, 
precedmg every event another, the ongm of wbch must itself be 
sought still bgher, and everythmg m existence is conditioned, and 
still not dependent on an unconditioned and pnmal existence' 
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As, therefore, the antithesis will not concede the existenoe of a 
first beginning which might be available as a foundation, a com- 
plete edifice of cogmtion, m the presence of such hypotheses, is 
utterly impossible Thus the architectonic interest of reason, 
which requiTfs a umty— not empirical, but a pnon and ration^, 
forms a natural recommendation for the assertions of the thesis 
m our antmomy 

But if any one could free himself entirely from all considerations 
of interest, and weigh without partiahty the assertions of reason, 
attending only to their content, irrespective of the consequences 
which follow from them, such a person, on the supposition that he 
knew no other way out of the confusion than to settle the truth 
of one or other of the conflicting doctrmes, would hve m a state 
of continual hesitation To-day, he would feel convmced that the 
human will is free; to-morrow, considering the mdissoluble chain 
of nature, he would look on freedom as a mere illusion and declare 
nature to be all-m-all But, if he were called to action, the play 
of the merely speculative reason would disappear like the shapes 
6f a dream, and practical mterest would dictate his choice of 
pimciples But, as it well befits a reflective and mquumg bemg 
to devote certam penods of time to the exammation of its own 
reason — to divest itself of all partiahty, and frankly to communi- 
cate Its observations for the judgment and opmion of others, so 
no one can be blamed for, much less prevented from placmg both 
parties on their trial, with permission to defend themselves, free 
from mtmudation, before a sworn jury of equal condition with 
themselves — ^the condition of weak and falhble men 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Fourth 

Of the necessity imposed upon Pure Reason of presenting a Solution 
of its Transcendental Problems 

To avow an abiUty to solve all problems and to answer all questions, 
would be a profession oertam to convict any philosopher of extrava- 
gant boasting and self-conceit, and at once to destroy the confidence 
tiiat might, otherwise have been reposed m him There are, how- 
ever, saences so constituted, that every question arising withm 
•their sphere must necessarily be capable of rereivmg an answer 
from the knowledge already possessed, for the answer must be 
receiv^ from fhe same sources whence the question arose In 
such saences it is not allowable to excuse ourselves on the plea 
of necessary and unavoid&Ie jgnorancej a solution is absolutely 
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requisite The rule of right and wrong must help us to the know- 
ledge of what IS nght or wrong m all possible cases, otherwise, the 
idea of obhgation or duty would be utterly null, for we cannot have 
any obhgation to that which we cannot know On the other hand, 
m our investigations of the phenomena of nature, much must 
remam uncertam, and many questions contmue insoluble, because 
what we know of nature is far from bemg sufficient to explam all 
the phenomena that are presented to our observation Now the 
question is Whether there is m transcenifental ph3oso{ffiy any 
question, relating to an object presented to pure reason, which is 
unanswerable by this reason, and whether*^ we must regard the 
subject of the question as quite uncertam — so far as our know- 
ledge extends, and must give it a place among those subjects, of 
which we have just so much conception as is sufficient to enable 
us to raise a question — ^faculty or matenals faihng us, however, 
when we attempt an answer 

Now I mamtam, that among all speculative cogmtion, the 
pecuhanty of transcendental philosophy is, that ^ere is no 
question, relatmg to an object presented to pure reason, whicfi 
IS insoluble by tbs reason, and that the profession of unavoidable 
Ignorance — the problem being alleged to be beyond tbe reach of 
our faculties — cannot &ee us from the obhgation to present a 
complete and satisfactory answer For the very thnccption, which 
enables us to raise the question, must give us the power of answering 
It, masmuch as the object, as m the case of nght and wrong, is 
not to be discovered out of the conception 

But, m transcendental philosoj^y, it is only the cosmological 
questions to which we can demand a satisfactory answer m relation 
to the constitution of their object, and the pbflosophec is not 
permitted to avail himself of the pretext of necessary ignorance 
and impenetrable obscunty These questions relate solely to the 
cosmological ideas For the object must be given m expenence, 
and the question relates to the adequateness of the object to an 
idea If the object is transcendental, aq,d therefore itself un- 
known, if the question, for example, is whether the object — ^the 
somethiDg, the phenomenon of which (mternal — m ourselves) is 
thought— that is to say, the soul, is m itself a simple bemg, or 
whether there is a cause of all thmgs, which is absolutely necessary 
— m such cases wS are seekmg for our idea an object, of which we* 
may confess that it is imknown to us, though must not on 
that account assert that it is impossible ^ The Tiosmological ideas 

^The question, wbat is the constitution *of a transcendental ohiect! is 
unanswerable — we are unable to say whai it k, but we can perceive that tbe 
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alone possess the peculianty, that we can presuppose the object 
of them and the empiraal synthesis requisite for the conception 
of that object to be given, and the question, which arises from 
these ideas, relates merely to the progress of this synthesis, in so 
far as it mu,st contam absolute totahty — which, however, is not 
empincal, as it cannot be given m any experience Now, as the 
question here is solely in regard to a thing as the object of a possible 
experience, and not as a thmg m itself, the answer to the tran- 
scendental cosmologiial question need not be sought out of the 
idea, for the question does not regard an object m itself The 
question m relation <6 a possible expenence, is not, what can be 
given m an expenence i« concr ^ — but what is contamed m the 
idea, to which the empincal synthesis must approximate The 
question must therefore be capable of solution from the idea 
alone For the idea is a creation of reason itself, which therefore 
cannot disclaim the obhgation to answer or refer us to the 
unknown object 

It IS not so extraordinary as it at first sight appears, that a 
saence should demand and expect satisfactory answers to all the 
questions that may arise withm itsownsphere (queshones domesticae), 
although, up to a certam tune, these answers may not have been 
discovered There are, m addition to transcendental philosophy, 
only two pure sciences of reason, the one with a speculative, the 
other with a practical content — pure moAemahcs and pure elhtcs 
Has any one ever heard it alleged that, from our complete and 
necessary ignorance of the conditions, it is uncerUun what exact 
relation the diameter of a circle bears to the circle m rational or 
irrational numbers? By the former the sum cannot be given 
exactly, by the latter only approxunately, and therefore we decide 
that the unpossibihty of a solution of the question is evident 
Lambert presented us with a demonstration of this In the 
general principles of morals there can be nothing uncertam, for 
the propositions are either utterly without meanmg, or must 
ongmate solely in ou^ rational conceptions On the other hand, 


guesttmt itself w iiothmg, because it does not relate to object that can ^ 
presented to us For this reason, we m^t coMider aU th e quw Uoia 
m transcendental psycholoCT as answ^ble, Md as r^y 
relate to the transcendental subject of all internal phenomwa, fa 
•itself phenomenon, and consequently not given as an oljject, m whn*, 
o^ none of the iategon«^and ,t is to th^ that the 
directed— find anv condiUons of its apphoaUo^ Here, 
where no answer is the only proper answa 

constitution of a something whidi cannot be coglta^ by ^y d^^>w 
predicate— being completely beyond the sphere of objects and erpenence, is 
perfectlv null and void 
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there must be m physical science an infinite number of conjectures, 
which can never become certainties, because the phenomena of 
nature are not given as objects dependent on our conceptions 
The key to the solution of such questions cannot therefore be 
found m our conceptions or m pure thought, but must lie ivithout us, 
and for that reason is in many cases not to be discovered, and 
consequently a satisfactory explanation cannot be expected The 
questions of transcendental analytic, which relate to tiie deduction 
of our pure coition, are not to be regarded as of the same kind 
as those mentioned above, for we are not at present treating of 
the certamty of judgments m relation to the ongm of our con- 
ceptions, but only of that certainty in relation to objects 

We cannot, therefore, escape the responsibihty of at least a 
cntical solution of the questions of reason, by complaints of the 
limited nature of our faculties, and the seemmgly humble con- 
fession that it IS beyond the power of our reason to decide, whether 
the world has existed from all eternity or had a beginning — 
whether it is infinitely extended, or enclosed withm certam limits 
—whether anythmg m the world is simple, or whether everything 
must be capable of infimte divisibihty— whether freedom can 
ongmate phenomena, or whether everythmg is absolutely de- 
pendent on the laws and order of nature — and, finally, whether 
their exists a bemg that is completely unconditioned and necessary, 
or whether the existence of everythmg is conditioned and conse- 
quently dependent on somethmg external to itself, and therefore 
in Its own nature contmgent For all these questions relate to 
an object, which can be given nowhere else than m thought 
This object is the absolutely unconditioned totahty of the synthesis 
of phenomena If the conceptions m our mmds do not assist us 
to some certam result m regard to these problems, ne must not 
defend ourselves on the plea that the object itself remains hidden 
from and unknown to us For no such thmg or object can be 
given— It IS not to be found out of the idea in our mmds We 
must seek the cause of our failure m our idea itself, which is an 
insoluble problem, and m regard to which we obstmately assume 
that there exists a real object correspondm^ and adequate to it 
A dear explanation of the dialectic which hes m our conception, 
will very soon enable us to come to a satisfactory decision in 
regard to such a question 

The pretext, that we are unable to arrive at certamty m regard 
to these problems, may be met with this question, which requires 
at least a plam answer From what source do the ideas ongmate, 
the solution of which mvolves you m such difficulties? Are you 
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seeking for an explanation of certain phenomena, and do you 
expect these ideas to give you the prmciples or the rules of this 
explanation? Let it be granted, that all nature was laid open 
before you, that nothing was hid from your senses and your con- 
sciousness Still, you could not cognize tn amcreto the object of 
your ideas m any experience For what is demanded, is, not only 
this full and complete intuition, but also a complete synthesis and 
the consciousness of its absolute totahty, and this is not possible 
by means of any empoical cognition It follows that your question 
—your idea is by no means necessary for the explanation of any 
phenomenon, and tke idea cannot have been m any sense given 
by the object itself For such an object can never be presented 
to us, because it cannot be given by any possible expenence 
Whatever perceptions you may attam to, you are still surrounded 
by condtitons—m space, or m time, and you cannot discover any- 
thmg unconditioned, nor can you decide whether this uncondi- 
tioned IS to be placed in an absolute begmmng of the synthesis, or 
m an absolute totahty of the senes without beginiung A whole, 
'm the empincal signification of the term, is always merely com- 
parative The absolute whole of quantity (the umverse), of 
division, of denvation, of tfie condition of existence, with the 
question— whether it is to be produced by fimte or mfimte syn- 
thesis, no possible expenence can instruct us concerning You 
will not, for example, be able to explam the phenomena of a 
body in the least degree better, whether you beheve it to consist 
of simple, or of composite parts, for a simple phenomenon— and 
just as bttle an infinite senes of composition — can never be pre- 
sented to your perception Phenomena require and admit of 
explanation, only m so far as the conditions of that explanation 
are given m perception, but the sum total of that which is given 
in phenomena, considered as an absolute whole, is itself a per- 
ception— and we caimot therefore seek for explanations of this 
whole beyond itself, m other perceptions The explanation of 
this whole is the proper object of the transcendental problems 
of pure reason ^ 

Although, therefore, the solution of these problems is umttam- 
able through expenence, we must not permit ourselves to say, 
that it IS uncertam how the object of our mqmn^ is constitrted 
For the object is m our own mind, and cannpt be ducovereo m 
expenence, and we have only to take care that thougbte are 
Ssistent with each other, and to avoid falling mto tte amphifao y 
of lugardmg our idea as a representation of ^ object empin^y 
given, and^ therefore to U cognized accordmg to the laws of 
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expencnce A dogmatical solatton 15 therefore not only unsatis- 
factory, but impossible The critical solution, which may be a 
perfectly certam one, does not consider the question objectively, 
but proceeds b^ mquinng into the basis of the cognition upon 
which the question rests 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
SEcnoN Fifth 

Sceptical Exposition oj the Cosmological Problems presented in 
the four Transcendental ifeas 

We should be quite willing to desist from the demand of a dog- 
matical answer to our questions, if we understood beforehand that, 
be the answer what it may, it would only serve to mcrease our 
Ignorance, to throw us from one incomprehensibihty mto another, 
horn one obscunty mto another still greater, and perhaps lead us 
mto irreconcilable contradictions If a dogmatical afhimative or 
negative answer is demanded, is it at all prudent to set aside the 
probable grounds of a solution which he before us, and to take 
mto consideration what advantage we shall gam, if the answer 
IS to favour the one side or the other? If it happens that m both 
cases the answer is mere nonsense, we have m tlus an irresistible 
summons to institute a cntical mvestigation of the question, for 
the purpose of discovermg whether it is based on a groundless pre- 
supposition, and relates to an idea, the falsity of which would be 
more easily exposed m its apphcation and consequences, than m 
the mere representation of its content This is the great utility 
of the sceptical mode of treatmg the questions addressed by pure 
reason to itself By this method we easily nd ourselves of the 
confusions of dogmatism, and estabhsh m its place a temperate 
cntiasm, which, as a genume cathartic, will successfully remove 
the presumptuous notions of philosophy and their consequence 
— ^the vam pretension to umversal snence 
If, then, I could understand the nature df a cosmological idea, 
and perceive, before I entered on the discussion of the subject at 
all, that, whatever side of the question regardmg the uncondi- 
tioned of the regressive synthesis of phenomena it favoured, it 
must either be tog great or too small for every conception of iltet 
understanding — ^I would be able to comprehend how the idea, which 
relates to an object of eicpenence — an expenenje "which must be 
adequate to and m accordance with a possible conception of the 
understandmg— must be completely voM and without significance, 
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masraucb as Its object IS uaidequBte, confident as we may ^nd 
this 13 actually the case with si cosmological conceptions, which, 
for the reason abm e mentioned, msolve reason, so long as it remains 
attached to them, in an unavoidable antmomy For suppose 

First, that the scorld has no kgiimtng—m tins case it is too large 
for our concfption, for this conception, which consists m a succes- 
sive regres cannot overtake the whole eternity that has elapsed 
Grant that it has a heguming, it is then too small for the conception 
of the understanding For, as a banning presupposes atime 
preceding it cannot be unconditioned, and the kw of the empincal 
employment of iht mderstanding imposes the necessitj of looking 
for a higher condition of time, and the world is, therefore, evidentlj 
too smS for this kw 

The same is the case with the double answer to the question 
r^ardmg the extent, m space, of the world For, if it is iipfiiife 
and unlmuted, it must be too large for eiery possible empincal 
conception 11 it is finite and limited, re have a nght to ask— 
what detenmnes thse limits’ Void space is not a self-subsistent 
axirrekte of things and cannot be a final condition — end still less 
an empincal condition, forming a part of a possible estpenenc* 
For how can we have any expenence or perception of an absolute 
void ’ But the ateolute totahty of the empincal synthesis reqmtes 
that the uncondconed be an empirical conception Consequently, 
a fimte world is to swell for our conception 

SeamMy, if every phenomenon (matter) m space consists of an 
irfisnU number oj farts, the regress of the dinsioa is alwajs too 
great for our conception, and 2 tiie dwism of sjiace must ai^e 
with some member of the division (the sunple), it is too s^l for 
the idea of the unconditioned For the member at which we 
have discontmued our diviaon still admite a regress to manj mote 


parts contamed m the object 

ThtrUy, suppose that every event m the world happens m accor- 
dance with the kws of nature, the causahty of f caro must itself 
be an event, and necessitates a regress to a still higher tause, and 
consequently the unceasing prolongation of the sena of wnditioas 
a i>arU inm Operatiye nature is therefore too 1^ for every 

conception we can form m the synthesis of coMcal erots 

If we admit the existence of spontaneously produced eien^ 
that is, of /to agenc)-, we are dnien, m our ^rdi for ^ae^ 
leasons on an unasoidable kw of nature, and am wmpelled tt 
Sto L dmpincal kw of causahty, and we M that any 

of connection m our synthesis is too small for our necessaiy 
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FoturMy, if we assume the existence of an absolutely necessary 
6«n^— whether it be the world or somethmg in the world, or the 
cause of the world , we must place it m a time at an mfinite distance 
from any given moment, for, otherwise, it must be dependent on 
some other and higher existence Such an existence is, m this 
case, too large for our empincal conception, and unattainable by 
the contmued regress of any synthesis 

But if we beheve that everythmg m the w^rld — ^be it condition 
or conditioned — ^is contingent, every given existence is too small for 
our conception For m this case we are compelled to seek for 
some other existence upon which the former depends 

We have said that m all these cases the cosmological idea is 
either too great or too small for the empincal regress m a synthesis, 
and consequently for every possible conception of the under- 
standmg Why did we not express ourselves m a manner exactly 
the reverse of this, and, mstead of accusmg the cosmological 
idea of oversteppmg or of falhng short of its true aim— possible 
expenence, say that, m the first case, the empincal conception is, 
always too small for the idea, and m the second too great, and thus 
atta^ the blame of these contradictions to the empmc^ regress? 
The reason is this Possible expenence can alone give reahty to 
our conceptions, without it a conception is merely an idea, without 
truth or relation to an object Hence a possible* empincal con- 
ception must be the standard by which we are to judge whether 
an idea is anything more than an idea and fiction of thought, or 
whether it relates to an object m the world If we say of a thmg 
that m relation to some other thmg it is too large or too small, 
the former is considered as existmg for the sake of the latter, 
and requinng to be adapted to it Among the tnvial subjects of 
discussion m the old schools of dialectics was this question If a 
ball cannot pass through a hole, shall we say that the ball is too 
large or the hole too small? Li this case it is mdifierent what 
expression we employ, for we do not know which exists for the 
sake of the other On the other hand, we cannot say — ^the man 
is too long for his coat, but — ^the coat is too short for the man 

We are thus led to the well-founded suspiaon, that the cosmo- 
logical ideas, and all the confiictmg sophistical assertions connected 
with them, are based upon a false and fictitious conception of the 
mode m which th^ object of these ideas is presented to us, and 
this suspicion will probably direct us how to expose the illusion 
that has so long led us astray from the truth * 
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A^TINOlfY OF FORE REASON 
SKa^o^- Sdoh 


TransandmUil Idealism as the Key io the Soluhon 0/ Pure 
Cosmological Didledic 


In the transcendental aesthetic we proved, that everything 
intuited in space anil time— all objects of a possible expenence, 
are nothmg but phenomena, that is, mere representations, and 
that these, as presented to us— as eirtended boies, or as senes of 
changes— have no self-subsistent ejistence apart from human 
thought This doctrine I call Transcendental Idealism^ The 
r ealis t m the transcendental sense regards these modifications of 
onr senahHity— these mere representations, as things subsistmg 
in themselves 

It would be unjust to accuse us of holding the long-dccned 
theory of empincal idealism, rhich, while admittmg the reahty of 
‘space, denies, or at least dimbts, the existence of bodies extended 
in it, and thus leaves us without a suffiaent cntenon of reality 
and illusion The supporters of this theory find no difSculty m 
gflniTtting the reality of the phenomena of the internal sense m 
time, nay, they go the length of maintaining that this intenia] 
experience is of itself a suffiaent proof of the real existence of its 
object as a thmg m itself 

Transcendents idealism aflows that the objects of external 


intuition— as mtuited in space, and all changes m tune— as rqire- 
sented by the mtemal sense, are real For, as space is the foim 
of t^t mtuition which we call external, and without objects m 
space, no empirical representation co^d be given us, v e can and 
ou^t to regard extended bodies in it as real The case is the 
same with representations m time But time and space, with lul 
phenomena therein, arenotm themselves tSwgs Theyarenothi^ 
but representations, and cannot east out of and apart from the 
Tninil Nay, the sei&uous internal mtmtion of the mmd (as the 
object of consaousnessj, the determmtion of which is represented 
by the succession of different states in tune, is not the r^l, propw 
sk Bs It exists in itself-not the transcendental ^bject, ^t 
• only a phenomenon, which is presented to thf sensibibty of tbs, 
to us, Wnown being This internal phenomenon cannot be 

«I have elsewhtfe tenaed tins Hieacf fomtal jdeabsm, to distmgiMli ^ 
idealism v'hicb doubts or demss the existence of extcntel 
^ m many cases to employ 

tcnn of tbzt mcntionea m tis text# 
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admitted to be a self-subsistm^ thing, for its condibon is time, 
and time cannot be the condition of a thmg m itself But the 
empirical truth of phenomena m space and time is guaranteed 
beyond the possibihty of doubt, and sufficiently distmguished from 
the illusion of dreams or fancy — although both have ^ proper and 
thorough connection m an expenence accordmg to empincal 
laws The objects of expenence then are not things in themselves, ^ 
but are given only m expenence, and have no existence apart 
from and independently of expenence That there may be 
inhabitants m the moon, although no one has ever observed them, 
must certamly be admitted, but this assertihn means only, that 
we may m the possible progress of expenence discover them at 
some future time For that, which stands m connection with a 
perception accordmg to the laws of the progress of expenence, is 
real They are therefore really existent, if they stand m empincal 
connection with my actual or real consciousness, although they 
are not m themselves real, that is, apart from the progress of 
expenence 

There is nothmg actually given — ^we can be conscious of nothmg’ 
as real, except a perception and the empincal progression from 
It to other possible perceptions For phenomen^ as mere repre- 
sentations, are real only m perception, and perception is, m fact, 
nothmg but the reahty of an empmcal representation, that is, a 
phenomenon To caQ a phenomenon a real thmg pnor to percep- 
tion, means either that we must meet with this phenomenon in 
the progress of expenence, or it means nothmg at all For I can 
say only of a thmg m itself that it exists without relation to the 
senses and expenence But we are spealang here merely of pheno- 
mena m space and tune, both of which are determmations of 
sensibihty, and not of thmgs m themselves It follows that 
phenomena are not thmgs m themselves, but are mere representa- 
tions, which, if not given in us — perception, are non-existent 

The faculty of sensuous mtuition is properly a receptivity— a 
capaaty of bemg aSected m a certam manner b^ representations, 
the relation of which to each other is a pure mtuition of space and 
time— the pure forms of sensibility These representations, m 
so far as they are connected and determmable in this relation 
(m space and time) accordmg to laws of the umty of expenence, 
are c^ed directs The non-sensuous cause of these representations 
IS completely unknown to us, and hence cannot be m^uited as an ob- 
ject For such an object could not be represented*either in space or 
m time, and without these conditions Jntuition or representation 
> Dlnge an sicb, Sachen an sich 
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IS impossible We may, at the same time, term the non- 
sensuous cause of phenomena the transcendental object— but 
merely as a mental correlate to sensibility, considered as a recep- 
tivity To this transcendental object we may attribute the whole 
coanectwa fad extent of our possible perceptions, and say that 
It IS given and exists in itself pnor to all expenence But the , 
phenomena, correspondmg to it, are not given as thmgs m them-^ 
selves, but m expenence alone For they are mere representations, 
receiving from perdbptions alone significance and relation to a 
real object, under the condition that this or that perception — 
indicatmg an objedf^-is m complete connection with all others in 
accordance with the rules of the umty of expenence Thus we 
can say the thmgs that really existed m past time, are given in 
the transcendental object of expenence But these are to me real 
objects, only m so far as I can represent to my own mmd, that a 
regressive senes of possible perceptions — ^following the mdications 
of history, or the footsteps of cause and effect— m accordance with 
empmcal laws — ^that, m one word, the course of the world conducts 
* us to an ela^d senes of time as the condition of the present tune 
This senes in past time is represented as real, not m itself, but 
only in connection with a possible expenence Thus, when I say 
that certam events occurred m past time, I merely assert the 
possibihty of piolongmg the chain of expenence, from the present 
perception, upwards to the conditions that determme it accordmg 
to time 

If I represent to myself all objects existmg m all space and time, 
I do not thereby place these m space and time pnor to all expenence, 
on the contrary, such a representation is nothmg more than the 
notion of a possible expenence, m its absolute completeness In 
expenence alone are those objects, which are nothmg but repre* 
sentations, given But, when I say, they existed pnor to my 
expenence tte means only that I must begm with the perception 
present to me, and follow the track mdicated, until I discover them j 
in some part or region of expenence The cause of the empm^ 
condition of this progression— and consequently at what menuiCT 
therem I must stop, and at what pomt m the r^ress I am to tod 
this member— IS transcendental, and hence necessarily mcogmzable 
But with this we have not to do, our concern is only wi^ the law 
of progression m expenence, m which objects, i*hat is, phroomena, 
are given It is a matter of mdifference, whether I say ^I may m 
the progress of expenence discover stars, at a hundred times great® 
distoce than the most distant of those now visible, or— stars at 
this distance may be met' m space, although no one has, or ever 
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will discover them For, if they are given as things in themselves, 
without any relation to possible expenence, they are for me non- 
existent, consequently, are not objects, for they are not contamed 
m the regressive senes of expenence But, if these phenomena 
must be employed m the construction or support of, the cosmo- 
logical idea of an absolute whole — and, when we are discussmg a 
'question that oversteps the limits of possible expenence, ^e 
proper distmction of the difierent theones of the reality of sensuous 
objects IS of great importance, in order to avdid the illusion which 
must necessarily anse from the mismterpretation of our empinod 
conceptions 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Seventh 

Crtlical Sohitton of Ike Cosmological Problem 

The antmomy of pure reason is based upon the following dialectical^ 
argument If that which is conditioned is given, the whole senes 
of Its conditions is also given, but sensuous objects are given as 
conditioned, consequently This syllogism, ilie major of 
which seems so natural and evident, mtroduces as many cosmo- 
logical ideas as there are different kinds of conditibns m the syn- 
thesis of phenomena, m so far as these conditions constitute a 
senes These ideas require absolute totahty m the senes, and 
thus place reason in inextncable embarrassment Before pro- 
ceedmg to expose the fallacy m this dialectical argument, it will 
be necessary to have a correct understandmg of certam conceptions 
that appear m it 

* In the first place, the followmg proposition is evident, and 
mdubitably certain If the conditioned is given, a regress m the 
senes of iJl its conditions is thereby imperativd^ required For 
'the very conception of a conditioned is a conception of somethmg 
related to a condition, and, if this condition.is itself condiboned, 
to another condition — and so on through all the members of the 
senes This proposition is, therefore^ analytical, and has nothmg 
to fear from transcendental cnticism It is a logical postulate of 
reason to pursue, as far as possible, the connection of a conception 
with Its conditions * 

If, m the second place, both the conditioned and the condition 
are thmgs m themselves, and if the former is gK'en, not only is 
the regress to the latter requisite, but .the latter is really given 
mth the former Now, as this is true of all the members of the 
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senes, the entire senes of conditions, and vnth them the uncondi- 
tioned, IS at the same time given m the very fact of the conditioned, 
the eastence of which is possible only m and through that senes, 
bemg ^ven In this case, the synthesis of the conditioned with its 
condition, fg a synthesis of &e understandmg merely, which 
represents thmgs as ihty are, without regaidmg whether and how 
we can cognize them But if I have to do with phenomena, which, 
m their (iaracter of mere representations, are not given, if I do 
not attam to a cogifition of toem (m other words, to themselves, 
for they are nothing more than empmcal cogmtions), 1 am not 
entitled to say If fhe conditioned is given, ^ its conditions (as 
phenomena) are also given I cannot, therefore, from the fact of a 
conditioned being given, mfer the aholute totahty of the senes 
of its conditions For phenomena are nothing but an empincal 
synthesis in apprehension or perception, and are therefore given 
only m it Now, m speakmg of phenomena, it does not follow, that, 
if the conditioned is given, the synthesis which constitutes its 
empmcal condition is ^o thereby given and presupposed, such a 
‘synthesis can be estabhshed only by an actual regress in tie senes 
of conditions But we are entitled to say m this case that a regress 
to the conditions of a conditioned, m other words, that a contmnous 
empmcal synthesis is enjorned, that, if the conditions are not 
gtm, they ate at least requsrei, and that we ate certam to discover 
the conditions in this regress 

We can now see that the major m the above cosmological 
syllogism, takes the conditioned m the transcendental signihcation 
which It has m the pure category, while the mmot speaks of it m 
the empmcal signification which it has m the category as apphed 
to phenomena There is, therefore, a dialectical fallacy in the 
syllogism— a soplastmjigttrae dfckoius But this fallacy is not a 
consciously devised one, bat a perfectly natural illusion of the 
common reason of man For, when a thmg is given as conditioned, 
we presuppose m the major its conditions and their senes, nn- 
nerceived, as it were, and unseen, because this is nothmg more 

* 1 ? i. -r cnticfo/^nrvnTpmifises 


for a given conclusion In tins case, time is altogether left out m 
the connection of the conditioned with the condition, they are 
supposed to be given m themselves, and conlemporanemly it is, 
moreover, just as natural to regard phenomena (in the mmor) as 
thmgs m the^ves and as objects presented to the pure unde^ 
stantog, as m'the major, in which complete abstraction was 
madeofaUconditionsof intuition But it is under tee conditions 
alone that objects are given Now we overlooked a remarkable 
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distinction between the conceptions The synthesis of the condi- 
tioned with its condition, and the complete senes of the latter 
(m the major) are not hmited by tune, and do not contam the 
conception of succession On the contrail, the empincal synthesis, 
and the senes of conditions in the phenomenal world — subsumed 
m the mmor — are necessarily successive, and given in time alone 
It follows that I cannot presuppose m the mmor, as I did in the 
major, the absolute tolahty of the synthesis and of the senes therem 
represented, for m the major aU the members of the senes are 
given as things m themselves — ^without any hmitations or condi- 
tions of time, while m the mmor they are possible only m and 
through a successive regress, which cannot emst, except it be 
actu^y earned mto execution m the world of phenomena 
After this proof of the viaousness of the ar^ment commonly 
employed m mam taming cosmological assertions, both parties 
may now be justly dismissed, as advancmg claims without grounds 
or title But the process has not been ended, by convmcmg them 
that one or both were m the wrong, and had mamtamed an assertion 
which was without vahd grounds of proof Nothing seems to be* 
clearer than that, if one mamtains the world has a beginning, 
and another the world has no begmnm|, one of the two must 
be right But it is likewise dear, that, If the evidence on both 
sides IS equal, it is impossible to discover on what side the truth 
heSj and the controversy contmues, although the parties have 
been recommended to peace before the tnbunal of reason There 
remams, then, no other means of setthng the question than to 
convmce the parties, who refute each other with such condusive- 
ness and abihty, that they are disputmg about notbmg, and that 
a transcendent illusion has been mockmg them with visions of 
reahty where there is none This mode of adjustmg a dispute 
which cannot be deaded upon its own merits, we shall now proceed 
to lay before our readers 


Zeno of Elea, a subtle dialectician, was severely reprimanded 
by Plato as a sophist, who, merely from the b&se motive of exhibit- 
mg his skill m discussion, maintained and subverted the same 
proposition by arguments as powerful and convmcmg on the one 
side as on the other He mamtamed, for example, that God 
(who was probably, nothmg more, m his view, than the world) 
IS neither finite nor mfimte, neither m mobon nor m rest, neither 
smular nor dissimilar to any other thmg It sedmed to those 
philosophers who cntiozed his mode of discussion, that his purpose 
was to deny completely both of two self^Mutradictory propositions 
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—which IS absurd. But I cannot beheve that there is any lustia 
m this accusation The firet of these propositions I shall presently 
consider in a more detailed manner TOth regard to the others 
if by the word God he understood merely the Umvme, his meaning 
must have been, that it cannot be permanently present m one 
place — that’is, at rest, nor be capable of changing its place — ^that 
is, of moving, because all places are m the umverse, and the umverse 
itself is, therefore, m no place Agam, if the universe contains m 
Itself everything th^ exists, it cannot be similar or to 

py oihir thmg, because there is, m fact, no other thing with which 
it can be compared If two opposite judgments presuppose a 
contingent impossible, or arbitrary condition, l»th— In spite of 
their opposition (which is, however, not properly or really a 
contradiction}— M away, because the conthtion, which ensured 
the validity of both, has itself disappeared 

If we say. everybody has either a good or a bad smell, we hare 
onntted a third possible judgment— it has no smell at ah, and thus 
both conflictmg statements may be false If we say it is either 
gaod-sme}lmgarBOtgood-smd}^(pdsuai!eolenswlfum-suat>eoJerts), 
both judgments are contradictorily opposed, and the contradictory 
opposite of the former judgment — some bodies are not good- 
smelling — embraces also those bodies nhich have no smdl at all 
In the precedijig pair of opposed judgments (per disparaid), the 
contingent condition of the conception of body (sm^) attadied 
to both condicting statements, instead of havu^ been omitted m 
the latter, which is consequently not the coatnuhetory opposite 
of the former 

If, accordingly, we say the world is either mfinite m extension, 
or It IS not fn^te (ma est tt^nttus), and if the ioimer prapositicm 
is folwj Its contradictoiy opposite — ^the world is not mfimte, must 
be true And thus I should daiy the existence of an infinite, 
xnthout, however, affirming the existence of a fimte world But 
if we construct our proposition thus — ^the world is either mfimte or 
fimte (non-mfinite), both statements may be false For, m tbs 
case, we consider the world as per se determined m regard to 
quantity, and while, m the one judgment, we deny its mfinite 
?nd consequently, perhaps, its md^ndent existence, in the other, 
we append to the world, regarded as a thing in itself, a certam 
. determination— that of feutude, and the latjer may be false as 
wen as the former, if the world is not given as a ihmg in itself, 
and thus neither as finite nor as mfimte m quantity Tbs kmd 
of opposition I may be allowed to term dtdeciicd, that of ctmtra- 
dictones may be called Cnolytical oppesiUon Thus then, of two 
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dialectically opposed judgments both may be from the fact, 
that the one is not a mere contradictory of the other, but actually 
enounces more than is requuite for a full and complete contradiction 

When we regard the two propositions — ^the world is infinite m 
quantity, and, the world is fimte m quantity, as contradictory 
opposites, we are assummg that the world— the complete senes of 
phenomena — ^is a thmg m itself For it remams as a permanent 
quantity, whether I deny the mfimte or the finite regress m the 
senes of its phenomena But if we dismiss fhis assumption — ^this 
transcendental illusion, and deny that it is a thmg m itself, the 
contradictory opposition is metamorphosed mfb a merely dialectical 
one, and the world, as not enstmg m itself— mdependently of the 
regressive senes of my representations, exists m like manner neither 
as a whole which is mfimte nor as a whole which is fimte m itself 
The umverse exists for me only m the empincal regress of the 
senes of phenomena, and not per se If, then, it is always condi- 
tioned, It is never given completely or as a whole, and it is, there- 
fore, not an unconditioned whole, and does not exist as such,, 
either with an mfimte, or with a finite quantity 

What we have here said of the first cosmological idea— that of 
the absolute totality of quantity in phenomena, apphes also to 
the others The senes of conditions is discoverable only m the 
regressive synthesis itself, and not m the phenomenon considered 
as a thmg m itself — given pnor to all regress Hence I am com- 
pelled to say the aggregate of parts m a given phenomenon is m 
Itself neither fimte nor mfimte, and these parts are given oqly m 
the regressive synthesis of decomposition — a synthesis whidi is 
never given m absolute campUtmess, either as finite, or as infinite 
The same is the case with the senes of subordmated causes, or of 
the conditioned up to the unconditioned and necessary existence, 
which can never be regarded as m itself, and m its tot^ty, either 
as fimte or as mfimte, because, as a senes of subordmate repre- 
sentations, It subsists only m the dynamical regress, and cannot 
be regarded as existmg previously to this jegress, or as a self- 
subsistent senes of things 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason m its cosmological ideas 
disappears For the above demonstration has estabhshed the 
fact that It IS merely the product of a dialectical and illusory 
opposition, which a^ses from the apphcation of the idea of absolute 
totahty— admissible only as a condition of thmgs jn themselves, 
to phenomena, which exist only m our representations, and — ^when 
constitutmg a senes— m a successive regress This antmomy of 
reason may, however, be really profitable to our speculative 
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interests, not in the way of contnbntmg any dogmatical addition 
but as presenting to us another matenal support in our cntical 
investigations For it furnishes us with an mdirect proof of the 
transcendental ideality of phenomena, if our minds were not 
completely ^tisfied with the direct proof set forth m the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic The proof would proceed m the following 
dilemma If the world is a whole existmg in itself, it must ^ 
either finite or infinite But it is neither finite nor mfimte-as 
has been shown, on ^he one side, by the thesis, on the other, by 
the antithesis Therefore the world— the content of all phenomena 
— « not a whole exiiting m itself It follows that phenomena are 
nothmg, apart from our representations And this is what we 
mean ^ transcendental ides^ty. 

This remark is of some importance It enables us to see that 
the proofs of the fourfold antmomy are not mere sophistna— are 
not Maaous, but grounded on the nature of reason, and vahd— 
under the supposition that phenomena are thmgs m themselves 
The opposition of the judgments which follow makes it evident 
‘that a fallacy lay m the initial supposition, and thus hdps us to 
discover the true constitution of objects of sense ‘ITus transcen- 
dental dialectic does not favour sc^tiasm, although it presents 
us witii a triumphant demonstration of the advantages of die 
Bcepbcai method, the great utihty of which is apparent m the 
antmomy, where the arguments of reason were allowed to confront 
each other m undimimshed force And althou^ the result of 
these conflicts of reason is not what we expected— although we 
have obtained no positive dogmatical addition to metaphysical 
soence, we have s1& reaped a great advantage in the correction 
of our judgments on these subjects of thought. 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Sechok Eighth 

Reguhitve Pnraple of Pure Reason tn relaiim to the 
Costnologtcdl Ideas 

The cosmoloffcal pimaple of totahly could not give us any certam 
knowledge m regard to the maximum m the senes of conditions m 
the worW of sense, considered as a thmg in itself The actual 
regress m the senes is the only means of approachmg this maximum 
This pnmaple of pure reason, therefore, may still be considered as 
valid— not as an axiom enabling us to cogitate totahty m the 
object as actual, but as 'a problem for the understanding, which 
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requires it to institute and to continue, in confomuty with the 
idea of totahty in the mind, the regress m the senes of the conditions 
of a given conditioned For m the world of sense, that is, m space 
and time, every condition which we discover m our investigation 
of phenomena is itself conditioned, because sensuous objects are 
not things m themselves (m which case an absolutely unconditioned 
might be reached in the progress of cognition), but arc merely 
empuncal representations, the conditions of which must always 
be found m mtmtioa The pnnaplc of reasolh is therefore properly 
a mere rule— prcscnbmg a regress m the senes of conditions for 
given phenomena, and prolubitmg any pause dl: rest on an absolutely 
unconditioned It is, therefore, not a pnnciplc of the possibihty of 
expenence or of the empincol cognition of sensuous objects — 
consequently not a pnnaple of the understanding, for every 
cspencnce is confined withm certain proper limits determmed by 
the gi\ en mtuition Still less is it a consMuttve pnnaple of reason 
authonzmg us to extend our conception of the sensuous world 
beyond all possible expenenoe It is merely a principle for the 
enlargement and extension of expencncc os far os is possible for 
human faculties It forbids us to consider any cmpincal limits 
as absolute It is, hence, a pnnaple of reason, which, os a rule, 
dictates how we ought to proceed in our cmpincal regress, but is 
unable to anitapale or mdicate pnor to the empirical regress what 
IS given m the object itself I have termed it for this reason a 
regtdaitte pnnaple of reason, while the pnnaplc of the absolute 
totahty of the senes of conditions, as emsUng m itself and given 
in the object, is a constitutive cosmological pnnaplc This 
distinction will at once demonstrate the falsehood of the constitutive 
pnnaplc, and prcs'cnt us from attnbutmg (by a transcendental 
sttbreptio) objective rcahty to on idea, which is valid only as a rule 
In order to understand the proper mcanmg of this rule of pure 
reason, we must notice first, ^at it cannot tell us tvhal the ol^ect 
ts, but only hoa) the empirical regress ts to be proceeded with m order 
to attorn to the complete conception of thc,object If it gave us 
any mformation in respect to the former statement, it would be a 
constitutive pnnaplc — a pnnaplc impossible from the nature of 
pure reason It will not ^crcforc enable us to establish any such 
conclusions as — the senes of conditions for a given conditioned is 
m itself finite, or,4it is infinite For, m this cose, we should be 
cogitating m the mere idea of absolute totality, op object which 
is not and cannot be given m cxpcnence, inasirhidi os we should 
be attnbutmg a reality objective and u;dcpcndent of the cmpincal 
synthesis, to a senes of phenomena This idea of reason cannot 
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then be regarded as vahd — except as a rule for the regressive sp- 
thesis in the senes of conditions, according to which we must 
proceed from the conditioned, through all mtermediate and sub* 
ordinate conditions, up to the unconditioned, although this goal 
IS unattained and unattamable For the absolutely unconditioned 
cannot be discovered m the sphere of expenence 
We now proceed to determine clearly our notion of a synthesis 
which can never be complete There are two terms commonly 
employed for this purj^ose These terms are regarded as expressions 
of difrerent and distmguishable notions, although the ground of 
the distinction has neVer been clearly exposed The term employed 
by die mathematicians is ■progressvs tn The philosoj^rs 

prefer the expression frogresstts m tnd^nitum Without detaining 
the reader with an examination of the reasons for such a distmcbon, 
or with remarks on the right or wrong use of the terms, I shall 
eudeavour clearly to detenmne these conceptions, so far as is 
necessary for the purpose of this CnHque 

We may, with propriety, s&y of a straight hue, that it may be 
'produced to mfini^ In this case the distinction between a 
progressus tn tt^mlum and a progresstts tn tnd^mtum is a mere 
piece of subdety For, although when we say, produce a straight 
une— It IS more correct to say tn tniifintlKm than tn tt^mium, 
because the foflner means, produce it as far as pu phase, the 
second, you »mt not cease to produce it, the expression tn tt^itium 
IS, when we are speakmg of the power to do it, perfecdy correct, 
for we can always make it longer if we please — on to infinity 
And this remark holds good in sm cases, when we speak of a pro- 
gressus, that IS, an advancement from the condition to the condi- 
tioned, this possible advancement alwap proceeds to infinity 
We may proceed from a given pair m the descendmg hne of 
generation from father to son, and cogitate a never-ending hne of 
descendants from it For m sndi a case reason does not demand 
absolute totahty m the senes, because it does not presuppose it 
as a condition and a§ given {daitm), but merely as conditioned, 
and as capable of bemg given (dflfe/e) 

Very diflerent is the case with the problem— how far the regress, 
which ascends from the given' conditioned to the conditions, must 
extend, whether I can say— it is a regress tn tnfimhm, or only 
tn tnde/inttum, and whether, for example, s^tag out from tte 
human bemgs present ahve m the world, I may 
senes of thw anbestors, m tt^nitum—m whe^er all that can be 
said is, that so fer as I ,have proceeded, I have disco^ no 
empin^ ground for considenng the senes limited, so that I am 
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justified, and indeed, compelled tQ search for ancestors still further 
back, although 1 am not obhged by the idea of reason to pre- 
suppose them 

My answer to this question is If the senes is ^ven m empincal 
mtuition as a whole, the regress m the senes of its injemal condi- 
tions proceeds *» but, if only one member of the senes 

IS given, from which the regress is to proceed to absolute totahty, 
the regress is possible only tn tnd^mium For example, the 
division of a portion of matter given withiil certam hnuts — of a 
body, that is— proceeds in tt^niium For, as the condition of this 
whole IS Its part, and the condition of the palt a part of the part, 
and so on, and as m this regress of decomposition an unconditioned 
mdivisible member of the senes of conditions is not to be found, 
there are no reasons or grounds m expenence for stopping m the 
division, but, on the contrary, the more remote members of the 
division are actually and empincally given pnor to this division 
That IS to say, the division proceeds to mfimty On the other 
hand, the senes of ancestors of any given human being is not 
given, m its absolute totahty, m any expenence, and yet the* 
regress proceeds from every genealogic^ member of this senes to 
one still higher, and does not meet with any empincal hmit pre- 
sentmg an absolutely unconditioned member of the senes But 
as the members of such a senes are not contained in the empincal 
mtuition of the whole, pnor to the regress, this regress does not 
proceed to infimly, but only tn tndifimltm, that is, we are called 
upon to discover other and higher members, which are themselves 
always conditioned 

In neither case — ^the regresstis tn tt^ntUmi, nor the regresstts tn 
tnd^ntium, is the senes of conditions to be considered as actually 
infimte in ^e object itself This might be true of thmgs m them- 
selves, but it cannot be asserted of phenomena, which, as condi- 
tions of each other, are only given m the empincal regress itself 
Hence, the (question no longer is. What is the quantity of this 
senes of conditions in itself— is it fimte or infimte? for it is nothmg 
m Itself, but. How is the empincal regress to be commenced, and 
how far ought we to proceed with it? And here a signal distmcbon 
in the application of this rule beconles apparent If the whole is 
given empincally, it is possible to recede m the senes of its mtemal 
conditions io tnfinify But if the whole is not given, and can only 
be given by and ttaough the empincal regress, I can only say— it 
IS possible to tt^ntiy,^ to proceed to still higher conditions m the 

1 Kant’s meaning is Infinity, m the first case, is a quality, or may be 
predicated, of the regress. While in the second &se, it is only to he predicated 
of the potsiMtfy of the regress — Tr 
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series In the first case, I am.justified in assertmg that^oie 
members are empincally given m the object than I attain to m 
the regress (of decomposition) £a the second case, I am justified 
only in saying, that I can always proceed further m the regress, 
because no rjember of the senes is given as absolutely conditioned, 
and thus a higher member is possible, and an mquiry with regard 
to it IS necessary In the one case it is necessary to find other 
members of the senes, in the other it is necessary to inquire for 
others, inasmuch as Cxpenence presents no absolute Inmtation of 
the regress For, either you do not possess a perception which 
absolutely limits you! empincal regress, and m this case the regress 
cannot be regard^ as complete, or, you do possess such a limitative 
perception, m which case it is not a part of your senes (for that 
which hmis must be distmct from that which is Imtied by it), 
and it IS mcumbent on you to contmue your regress up to tins 
condition, and so on 

These remarks will be placed m their proper light by their 
apphcation m the followmg section 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 


SEcnoN Ninth 

0/ ihe Em^ncd Use of the Regulaiwe Principle of Reason 
mill regard to iJie Cosmological Ideas 

We have shown that no transcendental use can be made either of 
^e conceptions of reason or of understandmg We have shown, 
likewise, that the demand of absolute totahty m the senes of con- 
ditions m the world of sense arises from a transcendental employ- 
ment of reason, restmg on the opimon that phenomena ate to be 
regarded as thing s m themselves It follows that we are not re- 
quired to answer the question respectmg the absolute quantity of 
a senes— whether it is in itself hmited or unlimited We are only 
nailed upon to determine how far we must proceed m the empincal 
regress from conditidh to condition, m order to discover, m con- 
formity with the rule of reason, a full and correct answer to the 
questions proposed by reason itself i 

This principle of reason is hence vahd only as a rule for the 
extension of a possible eiqienence— its mvahjlity as a gmcipe 
constitutive of phenomena m themselves having bem sufficiently 
demonstrated And thus, too, tie antmomial ronflict of reason 
with Itself IS completely put an end to, inasmuch m we have not 
only presented a cntical' solution of the fallacy lurkmg m the 
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opposite statements of reasonj but have shown the true meamng 
of the ideas which gave nse to these statements The italedtcal 
pnnaple of reason hasj therefore, been changed mto a doclrtiud 
pnnciple But m fact, if this pnnciple, m the subjective sigm- 
fication which we have shown to be its only true sqise, may be 
guaranteed as a pnnaple of the unceasmg extension of the employ- 
ment of our understandmg, its mduence and value are just as great 
as if It were an axiom for the a pnon determination of objects 
For such an axiom could not exert a strorifeer influence on the 
extension and rectification of our knowledge, otherwise than by 
procurmg for the prmaples of the understanSing the moft widely 
expanded employment m the field of expenence 

I 

Solulion of tiie Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Composition of Phenomena tn the Universe 

Here, as well as m the case of the other cosmologieal problems,* 
the ground of the regulative pnnaple of reason is the proposition, 
that m our empmcal regress no experience of an absolute Ift'itf, and 
consequently no experience of a condition, whiiih is itself absolutely 
unconditioned, is discovenble And the truth of this proposition 
Itself rests upon the consideration, that such an expenence must 
represent to us phenomena as limited by nothing or the mere 
void, on which our contmued regress by means of perception must 
abut— which is impossible 

Now this proposition, which declares that every condition 
attained in the empirical regress must itself be considered empiri- 
cally conditioned, contains the rule m terminis, which requires me, 
to whatever extent I may have proceeded m the ascending senes, 
always to look for some higher member m the senes — ^whether this 
member is to become known to me through expenence, or not 

Nothmg further is necessary, then, for the solution of the first 
cosmological problem, than to decide, whether, m the regress to 
the unconditioned quantity of the umverse (as regards space and 
time), this never himted ascent ought to be called a regressiis tn 
infinitum or in ind^nitum 

The general representation which we form m our minds of the ' 
senes of all past states or conditions of the world, or of nil the 
thmgs which at present exist m it, is itself nothmg more than a 
possible empmcal regress, which is cogitated— although m an un- 
detemuned manner— m the mind, anci which gives nse to the 
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concepbon oi a senes of conditions for a given object ^ Now I have 
a wnception of the universe, but not an intuibon—that is, not an 
mtuibon of ^ as a whole Thus I cannot infer the magnitude of 
^ re^s from the quantity or magnitude of the world, and 
determi ne t jie former by means of the fetter, on the contrary, 
1 mm all form a conception of the quantity or magnib tdf 
of the world from the magnitude of the empincal regress But of 
ttis regress I know nothing more, than that I ought to proceed 
OTm ev^ givm member of the senes of conditions to one still 
nighw- But the quantity of the universe is not thereby deter- 
ged, and we canndL affinn tfiat this regress proceeds m 
ouch an affirmation would anltctpale the members of the senes 
which have not yet been reached, and represent the number of 
them as beyond the grasp of any empmcal ^thesis, it would 
TOMequently delermint the cosmical quantity pnor to the regress 
(althou^ only m a negative manner)— which is impossible For 
the world is not given in its totality m any mtuibon consequently, 
^its quantity cannot be given pnor to the regress It Mows that 
we are unable to make any declaration respecting the cosmical 
quantity m itself— not even that the regress m it is a regress tn 
tt^itum, we must only endeavour to attain to a conception of the 
quantity of the umverse, m conformity with the rule which deter- 
mines the empmcal regress m it But this rule merely requires 
us never to admit an absolute limit to our senes — how far soever 


we may have proceeded m it, but always, on the contrary, to 
subordinate every phenomenon to some other as its condition, 
and consequently to proceed to this higher phenomenon Sudi 
a regress is, therefore, the regressus in mdefiniium, which, as not 
determmmg a quantity m tte object, is dearly distmguishable 
from the regressus in li^nilum 

It follows from what we have said that we are not justified m 
dedarmg the world to be infimte in space, or as regards jmst time 
For this conception of an mfimte given quantity is empmcal, but 
we cannot apply the conception of an mfimte quantity to the 
world as an ol^ect of the senses I cannot say, the regress from a 
given perception to everything bmited either ra sjjace or time, 
proceeds tn tt^ntlum—ioT this presupposes an mfimte cosmical 
quantity, neither can I say, it is fimU—ior an absolute hnut is 


* The cosmical senes can neither be greater nor solaller than the possible 
empmcal regress, upon which its conception is based. And as this recress 
cannot be a detennmate infinite regress, still less a detennlnate nmte 
(absolntdy Imnted), it is evident, that we cannot regard the world as either 
finite or infimte, bemuse the irgi^, which gives us the representation of the 
woiid, is neither finite nor infinite 
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likewise impossible in expeneniv It follows that I am not 
entitled to make any asseiiion at all respecting the whole object 
of expenence — ^the world of sense, I must hmit my declarations to 
the rule, accordmg to which expenence or empincal knowledge is 
to be attamed , 

To the question, therefore, respectmg the cosmical quantity, 
the first and negative answer is The world has no beginnmg m 
time, and no absolute limit m space 
For, m the contrary cose, it would be hiflited by a void time 
on the one hand, and by a void space on the other Now, smee 
the world, as a phenomenon, cannot be thus*limited in itself— for 
a phenomenon is not a thing in itself, it must be possible for us 
to have a perception of this limitation by a void time and a void 
space But sudi a perception — such an expenence is impossible, 
because it has no content Consequently, an absolute cosmical 
limit IS empincally, and therefore absblutely, impossible ^ 

From this follows the affirmative answer The regress m the 
senes of phenomena — os a determmation of the cosmical quantity, 
proceeds in ind^mtum This is equivalent to saying— the world* 
of sense has no absolute quantity, but the empincal regress (through 
which alone the world of sense is presented to us on the side of its 
conditions) rests upon a rule, which requires it to proceed from 
every member of the senes — as conditioned, to* one still more 
remote (whether through personal expenence, or by means of 
history, or the cham of cause and effect), and not to cease at any 
pomt in this extension of the possible empincal employment of the 
understandm^ And this is the proper and only use which reason 
can make of its pnnaplcs 

The above rule docs not presenbe on unccasmg regress in one 
kind of phenomena It does not, for example, forbid us, in our 
ascent from an mdividual human bemg through the line of his 
ancestors, to expect that we shall discover at some point of the 
regress a pnmeval pair, or to admit, in the senes of heavenly bodies, 
a sun at the farthest possible distance from some centre All that 
It demands is a perpetual progress from ]^enomena to pheno- 
mena, even although an actual perception is not presented by 
them (as m the case of our perccptibns bemg so weak, as that we 

' The reader will n^ark that the proof presented above is very different 
from the dogmatical demonstration given in the antithesis of the first 
antmomy In that demonstration, it was token for grontqd that the world 
is a thine in itscU— given in its totmfty pnor to all regress, and a dotemuned 
position m space and tunc was denied to it — if it was not considered as occupj 
mg ail time and all space Hence our conclusion differed from that riven 
above, for we infenea in the antithesis the actual infinity of the world 
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are unable to become conscious/)! them), since they, nevertheless, 
belong to possible expenence ' 

Every beginning is m time, and all limits to mrtension are in 
space But space and time are m the world of sense Conse- 
quently phoiomena tn the world axe conditionally limited, but the 
world Itself is not limited, either conditionally or unconditionally 

For this reason, and because neither the world nor the cosmical 
senes of conditions to a given conditioned can be completely pven, 
our conception of f&e cosmical quantity is given only m and 
through the regress and not pnor to it— m a collective mtuition 
But the regress itself is really nothmg more than the detemmtng 
of the cosmical quantity, and cannot therefore give us any deter- 
mmed conception of it— still less a conception of a quantity which 
IS, m relation to a certain standard, mfimte The regress does 
not, therefore, proceed to mfimty (an mfimty given), but only to 
an mdefimte extent, for the purpose of presentmg to us a quantity 
— ^realized only m and through the recess itself 

D 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Dimston of a Whole given tn Intuition 

When I divide a whole which is given m intuition, I proceed 
from a conditioned to its conditions The division of the parts 
of the whole {subdimsio or decompostUo) is a r^ress m the senes 
of these conditions The absolute totality of this senes would be 
actually attamed and given to the nund, if the regress could amve 
at simple parts But d all the parts m a contmuous decomposition 
are themselves divisible, the division, that is to say, the regress, 
proceeds from the conditioned to its conditions tn nfinitum, 
because the conditions (the parts) are themselves contamed m the 
conditioned, and, as the latter is given m a limited mtuition, the 
former are all given along with it This regress cannot, therefore, 
be called a regjressus tn tnd^nttum, as happened m the case of the 
preceding cosmologii^ idea, the regress m whnh proceeded from 
tile conditioned to the conditions not given contemporaneously 
and along with it, but discoverable only through the empmcal 
regress We are not, however, entitled to affirm of a whole of 
this- kmd, whiA is divisible tn ti^ttum, that it consists of an 
infintU numher if parts For, although all the parts are contoed 
m the mtuition of the whole, the whale dmston is not contamed 
therem The division is contained only m the progressing decom- 
position — m the regress itself, which is the condition of the possi- 
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bility and actnality of the senes , Now, as^ this regress is infinite, 
all liie memhers (parts) to which it attains mnst be contained in > 
the given whole as an aggregate But the complete series of dimston 
is not contained therem For this senes, being mfinite m succession 
and always mcomplete, cannot represent an infimte number of 
members, and still less a composition of these members into a whole 

To apply this remark to space Every hmited part of space 
presented to mtuition is a whole, the parts of whidi ate always 
spaces — to whatever extent subdivided Ereiy hmited space is 
hence divisible to mfimty 

Let us agam apply the remark to an osctemal phenomenon 
enclosed m hmits, that is, a body The divisibihty of a body rests 
upon the divisibility of space, which is the condition of the possi- 
bihty of the body as an extended whole A body is consequently 
divisible to mfimty, though it does not, for that reason, consist 
of an infimte number of parts 

It certainly seems that, as a body must be cogitated as sub- 
stance m space, the law of divisibility would not be apphcable to 
It as substance For we may and ought to grant, m Ihe case of 
space, that division or decomposition, to any extent, never can 
utterly a nnihi late composition (that is to say, the smallest part of 
space must still consist of spaces), otherwise space would entirely 
cease to exist — ^which is impossible But, the assertion on the 
other hand, that when all composition m matter is annihilated m 
thought, nothmg remains, does not seem to harmonize with the 
conception of substance, which must be properly the subject of all 
composition and must remam, even after the conjunction of its 
attributes m space — which constituted a body — ^is annihilated m 
thought But this IS not the case with substance m the pheno- 
mena world, which is not a thing m itself cogitated by the pure 
category Phenomenal substance is not an absolute subject, it 
IS merely a permanent sensuous image, and nothmg more than an 
intuition, in which the unconditioned is not to be found 

But, although this rule of progress to mfimty is legitimate and 
apphcable to the subdivision of a phenomenon, as a mere occupation 
or filling of space, it is not appWble to a whole consisting of a 
number of distmct parts and consQtutmg a quantum dtscretum — 
that is to say, an organized body It cannot be admitted that 
every part in an arganized whole is itself organized, and that, m» 
analysmg it to mfimty, we must always meet with orgamzed parts, 
although we may allow that the parts of the*matter which we 
decompose tn infinitum, may be organized For the infinity of 
the division of a phenomenon m space’rests altogether on the fact 
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that the divisihihty of a phenoi^enon is given only m and through 
this infinity, that is, an undetemnned number of parts is given, 
wh3e the pits themselves are given and detennmed only in and 
through the subdivision, in a word, the infinity of the division 
necessarily presupposes that the whole is not already divided i» se 
Hence our division determmes a number of parts m the whole— a 
number which extends just as far as the actual regress m the 
division, while, on the other hand, the very notion of a body 
organiz^ to in^ty*represents the whole as already and m itseif 
divided We expect, therefore, to find m it a detemunate, but, 
at the same time, mfei te, number of parts— which is self-contradic- 
tory For we should thus have a whole contammg a senes of 
members which could not be completed m any repress— which is 
mfimte, and at the same tune complete m an organized composite 
Infinite divisihility is apphcable only to a quantum cotAvmam^ 
and IS based entirely on tiie mfimte ivisibihty of space But m 
a quantum dtscretum the multitude of parts or umts is always 
detennmed, and hence always equal to some number To what 
'extent a body may be organized, experience alone can inform us, 
and although, so far as our expenence of this or that body has 
extended, we may not have discovered any inorgamc part, such 
parts must exist m possible expenence But how far the transcen- 
dental division «of a phenomenon must extend, we cannot know 
from expenence— It is a question which expenence cannot answer, 
It IS answered only by the principle of reason which forbids us to 
consider the empirical regress, m the analysis of extended body, 
as ever absolutely complete 


Concluding ’Remark on the Solution of the Transce^mM Mathe- 
vudtccd Ideas— and Jntradudory to the Solution of the Dynamical 
Ideas ' 


We presented the antmomy of pure reason m a tabular form, 
and we endeavoured to show the ground of this self-contodicbon 
on the part of reason,* and the only means of brmgingit to a con- 
clusion— namely, by declanng both contradicto^ statemente to 
be false We represented in'these antmomies the condition of 
phenomena as belongmg to the conditaoned accordmg to 
of space and time— which is the usual supposifron of the 
undeistandmg In this respect, all dialectical repi^entatto ns of 
totahty, m thd senes of conditions to a given conditioned, w^ 

perfectly homogeneous The condition was ® nopnpii-w 

the sen L along with the condrtioned, and thus the homogeneity 
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of the whole senes was assured • In this cose the regress could 
never be cogitated os complete, or, if this was the case, a member 
really conditioned was falsely regarded as a pnmal member, conse- 
quently as unconditioned Li such an antmomy, therefore, we 
£d not consider the object, that is, the conditioqpd, but the 
senes of conditions belongmg to the object, and the magnitude of 
that senes And thus arose the difiSculty — a difhculty not to be 
settled by any decision regardmg the claims of the two parties, 
but simply by cuttmg the knot — ^bv declanng the senes proposed 
by reason to be either too long or too short for the understanding, 
which could m neither case make its conceptions adequate with 
the ideas 

But we have overlooked, up to this pomt, an essential difference 
existmg between the conceptions of the understanding which 
reason endeavours to raise to the rank of ideas — tao of these in- 
dicatmg a mathemattcol, and two a dynamical synthesis of pheno- 
mena Hitherto, it was not necessary to signalize this distmcbon , 
for, just as m our general representation of all transcendental ideas, 
we considered them under phenomenal conditions, so, m the tivo* 
mathematical ideas, our discussion is concerned solely with an 
object m the world of phenomena But as we arc now about to 
proceed to the consideration of the dynamical conceptions of the 
undcistondmg, and their adequateness with ideas, we must not 
lose sight of this distmcbon We shall find that it opens up to 
us an enbrcly new vieiv of the conflict in which reason is involved 
For, while in the first two ontmomics, both pames were dismissed, 
on the ground of havmg advanced statements based upon false 
hypotheses, m the present case the hope appears of disco venng a 
hypothesis which may be consistent with the demands of reason, 
and, the judge completing the statement of the grounds of claim, 
which both parties liad left in an unsatisfactory state, the quesbon 
may be settled on its own merits, not by dismissing the claimants, 
but by a comparison of the arguments on both sides If we consider 
merely their extension, and whether they are adequate with ideas, 
the senes of conditions may be regarded* os all homogeneous 
But the concepbon of the understanding which lies at the basis of 
these ideas, contains cither a synthesis oj the homogeneous (presup- 
posed m every quonbty — m its composibon as well as m its 
divuion^ or of the heterogeneous, which is the case m the dynamical 
sjmthcsis of cause and effect, os well as of the necessary and the 
conbngent • 

Thus It happens, that m the mathemabcal senes of phenomena 
no other than a sensuous condition is admissible— a condition 
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^ch IS itscH a member of the eeries, while the dynamical senes 
' of sensuous conditions admits a heterogeneous condition^ which 
IS not a member of the senes, but, as purely ifrieUtgibk, hes out of 
and beyond it And thus reason is satisfied, and an unconditioned 
placed at th^ head of the senes of phenomena, without mtroduaug 
confusion into or discontmuing it, contrary to the pnnaples of 
the understandmg 

Now, from the fact that the dynamical ideas admit a condition 
of phenomena which dbes not form a part of the senes of phenomena, 
anses a result which we should not have expected from an antmomy 
In former cases, the fesult was that both contradictory dialectical 
statements were declared to be false In the present case, we find 
the conditioned m the dynamical senes connected with an empm- 
cally unconditioned, but non-sensuous condition, and thus satiS' 
faction is done to the understanding on the one hand and to the 
reason on the other ^ While, moreover, the dialectical arguments 
for unconditioned totahty m mere phenomena fall to the ground, 
bath propositions of reason may be shown to be tnie in their proper 
signification This could not happen m the case of the cosmological 
ideas which demanded a malhematically unconditioned umty, 
for no condition could be placed at the btnd of the senes of pheno- 
mena, except one which was itself a phenomenon, and consequently 
a member of th«enes 


in 


Soltdtm of the Cosrmhgtcd Idea Ae Totdtly of (he Bedudum 
of Cosmicd Events from (hetr Causes 


There ate only two modes of causahty cogitable— the causahty 
of ruaure, os ol freedom The first is the conjunction of a particular 
state with another precedmg it in the world of sense, lie former 
following the latter by virtue of a law Now, as the causahty of 
phenomena is subject to conditions of tune, and the preceding stet^ 
if It had always existed, could not have produced an effect wmdi 
would make its first appearance at a parbcnlar time, the causahty 
of a cause must itself be an effect — must itself have begun to w, 
and ibtteiate, accoidmg to the ptmaple of ibe understanding. 


itself requires a cause 

1 For the nndeistaiidsig cannot adBUt among pien^ena a candmon 

BntaitfenossIbletoOTgitateaiuBfet; 


iiember of the senes of 

a condiboaed phenomenon, without brealang- the senes of emmncalconitlcw^ 
snXa he atosaDfe as mPiru>alfy unnamed, and the 

emplneal regress ccmtiDtie regular, unceasing, ana toUct. 
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Wc mu'!! undcTstnndj on the ayitnny, bv the term freedom, in 
the co'smologicnl sense, a faculty of the spontaneous origination of 
a state, the caunlity of which, therefore, is not subordinated to 
another cause determining it in time Freedom is in this sense 
a pure transcendental idea, nhich, in the first place, contnins no 
empirical element, the object of which, m the second place, cannot 
be gi\cn or determined in an} cxpcnencc, because it is a unnersal 
law of the \crj possibilit} of experience, that everything which 
happens must hn\e a cause, that consequently the cau'ahtj of a 
cause, being itself something that has happened, must also have 
a cause In this \acw of the ease, the whole field of cxpcncncc, 
how far soc\ cr it mu} extend, contains nothing that is not subject 
to the laws of nature But, ns wc cannot by this means attain 
to an absolute totaht} of conditions m reference to the senes of 
causes and effects, reason creates the idea of a spontaneity, which 
can begin to net of itself, and without any external cause dctcr- 
mimn^ it to action, according to the natural law of causnht} 

It IS cspcaallj remarkable that the practical conception of 
freedom is based upon the transeendentol idea, and that the question* 
of the possibihtj of the former is difhcull onlj ns it invoKcs the 
consideration of the tnith of the latter Freedom, in Uic ^n-aetieal 
sense, is the independence of the will of eoeraon bs sensuous impulses 
A wall IS sensuous, in so far as it is pall oloftteally afferted (by sensuous 
impubcs). It is termed at mu;! {etbumim hnitui 1), when it is patho' 
log eallv 1 eeessitated The human will is ccrtainlj an arbUnum 
senstlii tm, not brutum, but liberum, because sta'uousncss docs 
not necessitate its action, a facultj existing in man of self-deter- 
mination, independent!} of all sensuous eoeraon 

It 15 plain, that, if all causalita in the world of sense were natuml 
— and natural onl}, tscry cieni would be determined b) another 
according to ncccs'ar} laws, and that consequently, phenomena, 
in so far as the} determine the will, must necessitate every action 
os a natural effect from themselves, and thus nil practical freedom 
would fall to the ground with the transcendental idea For the 
latter presupposes tliat, although a certain tiling has not happened. 
It ought to havi. happened, and that, conscqucnil) , its phenomenal 
cause 1 as not so powirful and determinative ns to exclude the 
causality of our vail— a causality capable of produang efitets 
indcpcndcntl} of and even in opposition to the power of natural 
causes, and capable, consequently, of spontaneously ongmaling a 
senes of events • 

Here, too, V c find it to be the case, ns wc generally found in the 
self-contradictions and perplexities of' a reason whieh strives to 
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pass the bounds of possible expepence, that the problem is properly 
not phystohgtad^ but transcenkental The question of the ^ssi- 
Whty of fre^om does indeed concern psychology, but, as it reste 
upon dialectical arguments of pure reason, its solution must engage 
the attentim of transcendental philosophy Before 
this solution, a task which transcendental philosophy cannot decline 
it will be advisable to make a remark with regard to its procedure 
in the settlement oi the question 
If phenomena were things m themselves, and time and space 
forms of the existence of things, condition and conditioned vould 
always be members ef the same senes, and thus would arise in the 
present case the antinomy common to all transcendental ideas— 
that their senes is either too great or too small for the under- 
stmdmg The dynamical ideas, which we are about to discuss m 
this and the following section, possess the peculiarity of idating 
to an object, not considered as a quantity, but as an existence, 
and thus, m the discussion of the present ^estion, we may make 
abstraction of the quantity of the senes of conditions, and consider 
•merely the dynamical relation of the condition to the conditioned 
The (jnesbon, then, suggests itself, whether freedom is possible, 
and, if It IS, whether it can consist with the unxveeahty of the 
natural law of causahty, and, consequently, whether sie enounce 
a proper disjunctive proposition when we say— every efiect roust 
have its either m nature or m freedom, or whether baih 
cannot eidst together m the same event m different rdations 
The prmaple of an unbroken omnection between ^ events m the 
phenomena world, in accordance with the unchangeable laws of 
nature, is a well-established prmaple of transcendental analytic 
which admits of no exception The question, therefore, is tVhetiier 
an effect, detemuned according to ibe laws of nature, can at the 
same time be produced by a hee agent, or whether freedom and 
nature mutually exclude each other? And here, the common, 
but fallaaous hypothec of the absolute reahty of phenomena 
manifests its mjunoas indnence m embarrassing the procedure of 
reason For if phenbmena are thmgs m themselves, freedom is 
impossible. In this case, nature is the complete and all-suffiaent 
cause of every event; and condition and conditioned, cause and 
effect, ate contained in the same senes, and necessitated by the 
same law. If, on the contrary, phenomena ar&held to be, as they 
are in feet, nothing more than mere representations, connected 
with each other'in accordance with empirical laws, they must 
have a ground which is not phenomenaL But the causality of 
* EwbaMy an enor of the press, and that we shonld read fisychotogteal 
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such on intelligible cause is not^detennmed or detennuiable by 
phenomena, although its effects, as phenomena, must be deter-, 
mined by ot^er phenomenal existences This cause and its 
causality exist therefore out of and apart from the senes of pheno- 
mena, vrhile Its effects do c»st and are discoverable m the senes 
of empincal conditions Such an effect may thcreTore be con- 
sidered to be free m relation to its mtclbgiblc cause, and necessary 
m relation to the phenomena from which it is a necessary conse- 
quence— a distincnon which, stated in this fierfectly general and 
abstract manner, must appear m the highest degree subtle and 
obscure The sequel will explain It is sufSaent, at present, to 
remark that, as the complete and unbroken connection of pheno- 
mena is an unaltcmblc law of nature, freedom is impossible — 
on the supposition that phenomena arc absolutely real Hence 
those philosophers who adhere to the common opmion on this 
subject can never succeed in reconciling tlic ideas of nature and 
freedom 

Possibility of Freedom tn harmony with the Universal Law of 
Natural Necessity 

That clement in a sensuous object which is not itself sensuous, 

I may be allowed to term tnteUigible If, accordingly, an object 
which must be regarded as a sensuous phenomonon possesses a 
faculty wiuch is not an object of sensuous intuition, but by means 
of which It IS cnpblc of being the cause of phenomena, the 
eausahty of an object or existence of this kmd may be regarded 
from two different points of view It may be considered to be 
mtelUgible, ns regards its orfion — ^the action of a thmg which is a 
thing in Itself, and sensuous, as regards its effects — the effects of 
a phenomenon belongmg to the sensuous world We should, 
accordingly, hai’c to form both an empincal and an mtellcctual 
conception of the causality of sucli a faculty or power — both, 
how ever, haiimg reference to the same effect TTiis twofold manner 
of cogitatmg a power residmg in a sensuous object docs not run 
counter to any of the conceptions which w'd ought to form of the 
world of phenomena or of a possible cxpenence Phenomena 
— not being thmgs m themsclvcs-^must have a transcendental 
object as a foundation, which determines them as mere representa- 
tions, and there sqcms to be no reason why we should not ascribe 
to this transcendental object, in addition to the property of self- 
phcnomcnization, a causality whose effects arc to be met with in 
the world of phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon 
But every effective cause must possess* a character, that is to say. 
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a law of Its causality, without w^ch it would cease to be a cause 
r In the above case, then, every sensuous object would possess an 
empmeoL character, which guaranteed that its actions, as pbeno< 
mena, stand m complete and harmonious connection, conformably 
to unvarying naturm laws, with aU other phenomena, and can 
be deduced from these, as conditions, and that they do thus, m 
connection with these, constitute a senes m the order of nature 
This sensuous object must, m the second place, possess an tniel- 
ligible ckaracter, which guarantees it to be the cause of those actions, 
as phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon not 
subordinate to the conditions of the world of sense The former 
may be termed the character of the thing as a phenomenon, the 
latter the character of the thmg as a thing m itself 
Now this active subject would, m its character of mtelhgible 
subject, be subordmate to no conditions of time, for time is only 
a condition of phenomena, and not of things m themselves No 
aciton would begin or cease to be m this subject, it would conse- 
quently be free from the law of all determination of time— the law 
•of change, namely, that everything which happens must have a 
cause m tiie phenomena of a precedmg state In one word, the 
causality of the subject, in so far as it is mtelhgible, would not 
form part of the senes of cmpincaJ conditions which deterrame 
and necessitate an event m world of sense Agam, this mtel- 
hgible character of a thmg cannot be immediately cognized, 
because we can perceive nothmg but phenomena, but it must be 
capable of bemg cogitated m harmony with the empincal character, 
for we always find ourselves compelled to place, m thought, a 
transcendental object at the basis of phenomena, although we 
can never know what this object is m itself 
In virtue of its empincal character, this subject would at the 
same time be subordinate to all the empincal laws of caus^ty, 
and, as a phenomenon and member of the sensuous world, its 
effects would have to be accounted for by a reference to preceding 
phenomena Eicteinal phenomena must be capable of mfluen^ 
it, and Its actions, m'accordance with natural laws, must eiqilain 
to us how Its empincal character, that is, the law of its cau^ty, 
IS to be cognized in and by means of expenence In a word, au 
requisites for a complete and necessary determmation of these 
' actions must be presented to us by expenence^ 

In virtue of its inteJUigible character, on the other hwd (althw^ 
we possess onljf a»general conception of this character), the subjert 
must be regarded as free from sensuous mfluences, and from a 
phenomenal detenmnaticm- Moreover, as nothing happens in 
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tbs subject— for it is a tunmenon,^d there does not consequently 
exist in it any change, demanding the dynamical detemimation of 
time, and for the same reason no connection with phenomena as 
causes— tbs active existence must m its actions be free from and 
mdependent of natural necessity, for this necessity exists only m 
the world of phenomena It would be quite correct to say, that 
It originates or begins its efiects m the world of sense /row ttsdf, 
although the action products e of these effects does not begm tn 
itself IVe should not be m tbs case affiimmg that these sensuous 
effects began to exist of themselves, because they are alwajrs deter- 
nuned by pnor empmcal conditions — ^by virtue of the empmcal 
character, wbdi is the phenomenon of the mtelhgible character — 
and are possible only as constitutmg a contmuation of the senes 
of natuim causes And thus nature and freedom, each m the 
complete and absolute si^fication of these terms, can exist, 
without contradiction or disagreement, m the same action 

Exposition of the Cosmological Idea of Fruiom tn harmony mth, 
the Vmtiersal Law of Natural Necessity 

I have thought it advisable to lay brfore the reader at first 
merely a sketch of the solution of this transcendental problem, m 
order to enable bm to form with greater ease a clear conception 
of the course wbch reason must adopt m the solution I shall 
now proceed to exbbit the several momenta of tbs solution, and 
to consider them m their order 

The natural law, that everything wbch happens must have a 
cause, that the causahty of this cause, that is, the action of the 
cause (wbch cannot always have existed, but must be itself an 
eoenl, for it precedes m tune some effect wbch it has ongmated), 
must have itself a phenomenal cause, by which it is determmed, 
and, consequently, that all events are empincally determmed m 
an order of nature — ^this law, I say, wbch hes at the foundation 
of the possibihty of expenence, end of a connected system of 
phenomena or nature, is a law of the undeistandmg, from wbch no 
departure, and to wbch no exception, can be admitted For to 
except even a smgle phenomenon frbm its operation, is to exclude 
It from the sphere of possible mipenence, end thus to admit it 
to be a mere fiction of thought or phantom of the bram 

Thus we are obhged to acknowledge the existence of a cham of 
Causes, m wbch, however, absolute toicdtly cannot be found But 
we need not detam ourselves with tbs jguestion, for it has already 
been sufficiently answered in our discussion of the antmomies into 
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which reason falls, when it attempts to reach the unconditioned 
in the senes of phenomena If we permit ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of transcendental idealism, we shall find that neither 
nature nor freedom exists Now the question is Whether, 
admittmg the existence of natural necessity m the world of pheno- 
mena, It IS possible to consider an effect as at the same time an 
effect of nature and an effect of freedom — or, whether these two 
modes of causahty are contradictory and mcompatible? 

No phenomenal cafise can absolutely and of itself begin a senes 
Every action, m so far as it is productive of an event, is itself an 
event or occurrence, 'and presupposes another precedmg state, m 
which Its cause existed Thus everything that happens is but a 
contmuation of a senes, and an absolute begmnmg is impossible 
m the sensuous world The actions of natural causes are, accord- 
mgly, themselves effects, and presuppose causes precedmg them 
m time A pnDial action— an action which forms an absolute 
beginning, is beyond the causal power of phenomena 
Now, K It absolutely necessaiy that, grantmg that all effects 
'ate phenomena, the causahty of the cause of these effects must 
also be a phenomenon, and belong to the empincal world? Is it 
not rather possible that, although every effect m the phenomenal 
world must be connected with an empincal cause, accordmg to 
the universal law of nature, this empincal causahty may be itself 
the effect of a non-empincal and mtelhgible causahty— its connec- 
tion with natural causes remaining nevertheless mtact? Such a 
causahty would be considered, in reference to phenomena, as the 
pnmal action of a cause, whidi is m so far, therefore, not pheno- 
menal, but, by reason of this faculty or power, mtelhgible, although 
It must, at the same tune, as a Imk in the cham of nature, be 
regarded as belonging to the sensuous world 
A behef m the reciprocal causahty of phenomena is necessary, 
if we are required to look for and to present the natural conditions 
of natural events, that is to say, their causes Tfe bei^ admitted 
as unexcepbonably vahd, the requirements of the understandmg, 
which recogmzes nothing but nature m the region of phenomena, 
are satisfied, and our physical explanations of physical phenomena 
may proceed m their regular cdurse, without hmdrance and without 
oopomtion But it is no stumblmg-block m the way, even assu^g 
th^dea to be a pure fiction, to admit tot there ^ 
causes m the possession of a faculty whiA is not empincal, but 
intelligible, masmtich as it is not 'determined to action by 
condittons, but purely and golely upon grinds d^tonght for^d by 
the understandmg— this action being still, when the cause is 
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pbenomeiuzed, m perfect accord^ce with the laws of empincal 
causahty Thus the acting subject, as a catistd phenomenon, * 
would continue to preserve a complete connection with nature 
and natural conditions, and the phenomenon only of the subject 
(with all Its phenomenal causahty^ would contam certipp conditions, 
which, if we ascend from the empirical to the transcendental object, 
must necessarily be regarded as mtelligible For, if we attend, 
in our mquines with regard to causes m the world of phenomena, 
to the directions of nature alone, we need hot trouble ourselves 
about the relation m whidi the transcendental subject, which is 
completely unknown to us, stands to these (Phenomena and their 
connection m nature The intelh^ble ground of phenomena m 
this subject does not concern empincal questions It has to do 
only witii pure thought, and, although the effects of this thought 
and action of the pure understandmg are discoverable m pheno- 
mena, these phenomena must nevertheless be capable of a full 
and complete explanation, upon purely physical founds, and m 
accordance with natural laws And m llus case we attend solely 
to their empincal, and omit all consideration of their mtdhgible* 
character (which is the transcendental cause of the former), as 
completely unknown, except m so far as it is exhibited by the latter 
as Its empincal symbol Now let us apply this to expenence 
Man IS a phenomenon of the sensuous world, and at the same tune, 
therefore, a natural cause, the causahty of which must be regulated 
by empincal laws As sudi, he must possess an empincal chmcter, 
like all other natural phenomena We remark this empincal 
character m tus actions, which reveal the presence of certam powers 
and faculties If we consider inanunate, or merely animal nature, 
we can discover no reason for ascnbmg to ourselves any other 
than a faculty which is determmed m a purely sensuous manner 
But man, to whom nature reveals herself only through sense, 
cognizes bunself not only by his senses, but also through pure 
apperception, and this m actions and mternal deteimmations, which 
he cannot regard as sensuous impressions He is thus to himself, 
on the one hand, a phenomenon, but on the other hand, m respect 
of certam faculties, a purely mtelhgible object — ^mtelhgible, because 
its action cannot be ascribed to 'sensuous receptivity These 
faculties are understandmg and reason The latter, especially, 

IS m a pecuhar manner distmct from all empincally-conditioned 
faculties, for it emplojrs ideas alone m the consideration of its 
objects, and by means of these determmes the understandmg, 
winch then proceeds to make an empirical use of its own concep- 
tions, which, like the ideas of reason, are pure and non-empincaL 
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That reason possesses the faoalty of causahty, or that at least 
we are compelled so to represent it, is evident ftom the imperattves, 
which m the sphere of the practical we impose on many of our 
executive powers The words 2 express a species of necessity, I 

and imply 4 connection with grounds which nature does not and 
cannot present to the mind of man Understandmg knows nothing 
m nature but that whteh ts, or has been, or will be It would be 
absurd to sa^ that anythmg m nature ottgif to be other than it is 
in the relations of lime m which it stands, mdeed, the 
when we consider merely the course of nature, has neitiier apphca- 
tion nor meamng *The question, what ought to happen m the 
sphere of nature? is just as absurd as the question, what ought to 
be the properties of a circle? AH that we are entitled to ask is, 
what takes place m nature? or, m the latter case, what are the 
properties of a circle? 

But the idea of an augAi or of duty mdicates a possible action, 
the ground of which is a pure conception, while the ground of a 
merely natural action is, on the contrary, always a phenomenon 
‘This action must certamly be possible under physicm conditions, 
if It IS piescnbed by the moral imperative ought; but these physical 
or natural conditions do not concern the determination of the will 


Itself, they relate to its effect alone, and the consequences of the 
effect m the world of phenomena Whatever number of motives 
nature may present to my will, whatever sensuous impulses— the 
moral oug/U it is bejmnd their power to produce They may 
produce a vohtion, which, so far from being necessary, is always 
conditioned—a vohtion to which the ought enunciated by reason, 
sets an aun and a standard, gives permission or prohibition ^ 
the object what it may, purely sensuous — as pleasure, or presented 
by pure reason— as good^ reason wdl not yield to grounds which 
have an empirical ongin Reason will not follow the order oi 
^•)^lng .<i presented by expenence, but, with perfect spontaneity, 
rearranges them according to ideas, with which it compels empmcal 
conditions to agree It declares, m the name of these idras, 
certam actions to be* necessary which neverthdess have not men 
iHaa, and which perhaps never will take place, and yet presupposes 
that it possesses the faculty of causahty ra relation to these actions 
For, m the absence of this supposition, it could not expect its 
ideas to produce certam effects m the world ofr^penence 
Now, let us stop here, and admit it to be at least possible, that 
reason does statfd m a really causal relation to phenomena fa 
■this case it must— pure, reason as it is—exhibit an emprn^ 
character For every cause supposes a rule, accordmg to wtacn 
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certain phenomena follow os eSscts from the cause, and every 
rule requires uniformity in these effects, and this is the proper ' 
ground of the conception of a cause — as a faculty or power Now 
this conception (of a cause) may be termed the empirical character 
of reason, and this character is a permanent one, while the effects 
produced appear, m conformity with the various conditions which 
accompany and partly limit them, m vanous forms 
Thus the volition of every man has an empirical character, 
which IS nothing more than the causaht^ of ITis reason, in so far as 
its effects m the phenomenal world manifest the presence of a rule, 
according to which we are enabled to exailbne, m their several 
kmds and degrees, the actions of this causahty and the rational 
grounds for these actions, and m this way to deade upon the sub- 
jective pnnciples of the volition Now wo learn what this empincal 
character is only from phenomenal effects, and from the rule of 
these which is presented by experience, and for this reason all the 
actions of man in the world of phenomena are determmed by his 
empincal character, and the co-operative causes of nature If, 
then, we could investigate all the phenomena of human volition' 
to their lowest foundation m the mmd, there would be no action 
which we could not antiapate with certamty, and recognize to be 
absolutely necessary from its preceding conditions So far as 
relates to this empincal character, therefore, there can be no 
freedom, and it is only m the light of this character that we can 
consider the human will, when we confine ourselves to simple 
obtervalton, and, os is the cose in anthropology, mstitute a physio- 
logical mvcstigation of the motive causes of human actions 
But when we consider the same actions m relation to reason — 
not for the purpose of explaining their ongin, that is, in relation 
to speculative reason — but to practical reason, as the produemg 
cause of these actions, we shall discover a rule and an order very 
different from those of nature and cxpencnce For the dedaration 
of this mental faculty may be, that what has and could not but 
take place in the course of nature, ou^ht not, to have taken place 
Sometimes, too, wc discover, or believe that we discover, that 
the ideas of reason did actually stand in a causal relation to certain 
actions of man, and that these actions have taken place because 
they wore detemuned, not by wnpincal causes, but by the act 
of ffie will upon gmunds of reason 
Now, grantmg that reason stands m a causal relation to pheno- 
mena, can an action of reason be called free, wlfcn we know that, 
sensuously— m its empincal character, ;t is completely determmed 
and absolutely necessary? But this empincal character is itself 
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determined by the inteUigible eharacter The latter we cannot 
Cognize,' we can only mdicate it by means of phenomena, whiA 
enable us to have an immediate cognition only of the empincal 
character^ An action, then, m so far as it is to be ascnbed to an 
intelligible cause, does not result from it m accordance with 
empirical laws That is to say, not the conditions of pure reason, 
but only their effects m the mtemal sense, precede the act Pure 
reason, as a purely i^telhgible faculty, is not subject to the condi- 
tions of time The causdity of reason m its mtelhgible character 
does not begin to be,^t does not make its mpearance at a certam 
time, for the purpose of produemg an efect If this were not 
the case, the causality of reason would be subservient to the natural 
law of phenomena, which determrnes them according to tune, 
and as a senes of causes and effects in tune, it would consequently 


cease to be freedom, and become a part of nature We are therefore 
justified m saying If reason stands m a causal relation to pheno- 
mena, it IS a faculty which originates the sensuous condition of 
.an empincal senes of effects For the condition, which resides m 
the reason, is non-sensuous, and therefore cannot be ongmated, 
or begm to be And thus we find — ^what we could not discover 
m any empirical senes — a condition of a successive senes of events 
Itself empincal^ unconditioned For, m the present case, the 
condition stands out of and beyond the senes of phenomena~it is 
mtelhgible, and it consequently cannot be subject to any sensuous 
condition, or to any time-detennmation by a precedmg cause 

But, m another respect, the same cause belongs also to the 
senes of phenomena Man is himself a phenomenon ^1 
kas an empmeal character, which is the empincal cause of ah his 
actions There is no condition— determining man and his vohtion 
m conformity with this character — ^which does not itself form p^ 
of the senes of effects m nature, and is subject to then law--the 
law accordmg to which an empmcally undetermmed cause of an 
event m time caimot exist For this reason no avea action can 
have an absolute and spontaneous ongmation, all actions b^g 
phenomena, and belongmg to the world of ^enence But it 
^ot be said of reason, that, the state m which it determines 
will IS always preceded by some other state detMminmg it For 
reason is not a phenomenon, and therefore not subject to sensuous 

1 Th(> real morality Of acbons — their ment or danent, and even tot c4 
our own conduct, ij (wmplefely the*T«idf<rf tte action of 

bombed to “‘Xover" 

happy constitutioa of tempeito^t ^^**^^* ^ 

nor, Ktr reasottf determine with perfect jusbce. 
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conditions, and, consequently, even m relation to its causality, 
the sequence or conditions of tune do not influence reason, nor , 
can the dynamical law of nature, which detennmes the sequence 
of tune accordmg to certain rules, be apphed to it 
Reason is consequently the permanent condition of all actions 
of the h uman will Each of these is determmed m t&e empincal 
character of the man, even before it has taken place The m- 
telligible character, of which the former is but the sensuous schema, 
knows no brfore or after, and every action, inaspective of the tune- 
relation m which it stands with o&er phenomena, is the immediate 
effect of the mtelhgible character of pure reason, which, conse- 
quently, enjoys freedom of action, and is not djmainically deter- 
nuned either by mtemal or extenial precedmg conditions This 
freedom must not be descnbed, m a merely negative manner, as 
independence of empincal conations, for in this case the faculty 
of reason would cease to be a cause of phenomena, but it must 
be regarded, positively, as a faculty which can spontaneously 
ongmate a senes of events At the same time, it must not be 
supposed that any beginnmg can take place m reason, on the> 
contrary, reason, as the unconditioned condition of all action of 
the will, adrmts of no tune-conditions, although its effect does 
really begm m a senes of phenomena— a beginnmg which is not, 
however, absolutely pnmal • 

I shall illustrate this regulative prmciple of reason by an example, 
from Its employment in the world of expenence, proved it cannot 
be by any amount of expenence, or by any number of facts, for 
such arguments carmot estabhsh the truth of transcendental pro- 
positions Let us take a voluntary action— for example, a false- 
hood— by means of which a man has mtroduced a certam degree 
of conhinon mto the soaal life of humamty, which is judged 
accordmg to the motives from which it ongmated, and the blame 
of which and of the evil consequences ansmg from it, is imputed 
to the offender We at first proceed to examme the empincal 
character of the offence, and for this purpose we endeavour to 
penetrate to the sources of that character; such as a defective 
education, bad company, a shameless and wicked disposition, 
fnvohty, and want of reflection — noirforgettmg also the occasioning 
causes which prevailed at the moment of the transgression In 
this the procedure is exactly the same as that pursued m the , 
mvestigation of the senes of causes which detemime a given physical 
effect Now, although we beheve the action to. have been deter- 
mmed by all these circumstances, we do not the less blame the 
offender We do not blame him for his unhappy disposition, nor 
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for the arcumstances 'nhich mfluenced him, nay, not even for his 
former course of life, for we pres'Uppose that aH these considerations 
may be set aside, that the senes of preceding conditions may be 
regarded as having never e^asted, and that the action may be 
considered as completely unconditioned m relation to any state 
preceding, jlist as if the agent commenced with it an entirely new 
senes of eSects Our blame of the ofiender is grounded upon a 
law of reason, which requires us to regard this faimlty as a cause, 
whidi could have apd ought to have otherwise deteimmed the 
behaviour of the culpnt, mdependentiy of all empincal conditions 
This causahty of rea^ion we do not reg^ as a (XMiperatmg agency, 
but as complete m itself It matters not whether the sensuous 
impulses favoured or opposed the action of this causahty, the 
offence is estimated according to its mtelligible character — the 
oSender is deadedly worthy of blame, the moment he utteis a 
falsehood It foDows that we regard reason, m spite of the em- 
pincal conditions of the act, as completely free, and therefore, as 
m the present case, culpable 

The above judgment is complete evidence that we are accus- 
tomed to thiTit- that reason is not affected by sensuous conditions, 
that m It no change takes place — although its phenomena, m 
other words, the mode m whi(± it appears m its efiects, are subject 
to change — thaf in it no preceding state detennmes the following, 
and, consequently, that it does not form a member of the senes 
of sensuous conditions which necessitate phenomena according 
to natural laws Reason is present and the same m all h um a n 
actions, and at all tunes, but it does not itself exist m tune, 
and therefore does not enter upon any state m which it did 
not formerly exist It is, relatively to new states or condi- 
tions, determining, but not determinable Hence we cannot ^ 
Why did not reason detenmne itself in a different manner? The 
question oug^t to be thus stated Why did not reason empby its 
power of causahty to determine certain fhenomeiui m a difierent 
manner? But this is a question which admits of no ^wer 
For a different mtelligible chararter would have eidabited a 
different empincal character, and, when we say that, m ^te of 
the course which his whole /ormer life has taken, tlw offender 
could have reframed from uttering the falsehood, this m^ 
merely that the act was subject to the powjr and author^ 
permissive or prohibitive— of reason Now, reason is not subject 
m Its causahty to any conditions of phenomena or of time, and a 
difference m time may produce a difference in the rdati® “ 
phenomena to each other*- for these are not things, and there- 
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fore not causes m themselves — ^but ;^t cannot produce any difference 
m the relation in vrbidi the action stands to the faculty of 
reason 

Thus, then, m our investigation into free actions and the causal 
power which produced them, we arrive at an mtelhgible cause, 
beyond which, however, we cannot go, although we c& recognize 
that it is free, that is, mdependent of all sensuous conditions, and 
that, m this way, it may he the sensuously unconditioned condition 
of phenomena But for what reason the mtelhgible character 
generates such and such phenomena, and exhibits such and such 
an empmcal character under certain circumstances, it is beyond 
the power of our reason to decide The question is as much 
above the power and the sphere of reason as the followmg, would 
be Why does the transcendental object of our external sensuous 
mtuition allow of no other form than that of mtmtion vn space} 
But the problem, which we were called upon to solve, does not 
require us to entertam any such questions The problem was 
merely this — ^whether freedom and natural necessity can exist 
without opposition m the same action To this question we have 
given a suffiaent answer, for we have shown that, as the former 
stands m a relation to a different kmd of conditions from those of 
the latter, the law of the one does not affect the law of the other, 
and that, consequently, both can exist together m mdependence 
of and without mterference with each other 


The reader must be careful to remark that my mtention m the 
above remarks has not been to prove the actual extstma of freedom, 
as a faculty m which resides the cause of certain sensuous pheno- 
mena For, not to mention that sudi an argument would not have 
a transcendental character, nor have been hmited to the dis- 
cussion of pure conceptions — all attempts at inferring from ex- 
penence what cannot be cogitated m accordance wit^ its laws, 
must ever be unsuccessful Nay, more, I have not even aimed 
at demonstratmg the possibility of freedom, for this too would have 
been a vam endeavour, masmuch os it is be;^ond the power of the 
mmd to cognize the possibibty of a reahty or of a causal power 
by the aid of mere a pnon conceptions Freedom has been con- 
sidered m the foregomg remarks onljr as a transcendental idea, 
by means of which j^on aims at ongmatmg a senes of conditions 
in the world of phenomena with the help of that wbch is sen- 
suously unconditioned, mvolvmg itself, however, ih an antmomy 
with the laws wbch itself prescnbes for the conduct of the under- 
standmg That this antmomy is baled upon a mere illusion. 
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and that nature and freedom are at least not opposei^this was 
the only thing m our power to prove, and the question which it 
was our task to solve 


IV 

SoltUtm of ihe Cosniologteal Idea of (he Toldltty ef (he 
Dependence of Phenomenal Existences 

In the preceding »remarks, we considered the changes m the 
world of sense as constitutmg a dynamical senes, m which each 
member is subordinated to another— as its cause Our present 
purpose IS to avail ourselves of this senes of states or conditions 
as a guide to an existence which may be the highest condition of 
all changeable phenomena, that is, to a necessary being Our 
endeavour is to reach, not the unconditioned causality, but the 
unconditioned existence, of substance The senes before us is 
therefore a senes of conceptions, and not of mtuitions (m which 
the one mtuition is the condition of the other) 

• But It is evident that, as all phenomena are subject to change, 
and conditioned in their existence, the senes of dependent existences 
cannot embrace an unconditioned member, the existence of which 
would be absolutely necessary It follows that, if phenomena 
were thin gs m, themselves, and— as an nnmediate consequence 
from this supposition— condition and conditioned belonged to the 
finmij senes of phenomena, the existence of a necessary being, as 
the condition of the existence of sensuous phenomena, would be 
perfectly nnpossible 

An important distmction, however, exists between the dynamical 
and the mathematical regress The latter is engaged solely v^h 
the combination of parts mto a whole, or with the division of a 
whole mto its parts, and therefore are the conditions of its senes 
parts of the senes, and to be consequently regarded as homogeneous, 
and for this reason, as consistmg, without exception, of pnffio- 
mena In the former regress, on the contrary, the aim of which is 
not to establish the -possibiUty of an unconditioned whole in- 
sisting of given parts, or of an unconditioned p^ of a given wMe, 
butto demonstrate the possibihty of the deduction of a certam 
state from its cause, or of the contmgent existence of sutetoi 
, from that which exists necessarily, it is not, requite that 
condition should form part of an empincal senes along with the 

“i? tS^e of the apparent antmomy 

present deahng, there exwte a way of escape from the difficulty. 
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for It IS not unpossible that both sf the contradictory statements 
may be true m different relations All sensuous phenomena 
may be contmgent, and consequently possess only an empmc^y 
conditioned existence, and yet ^ere may also exist a non-empincal 
condition of the whole senes, or, m other words, a necc;; sary being 
For this necessary bemg, as an mtelhgible condition, would not 
form a member— not even the hipest member — of the senes, the 
whole world of sense would be left m its empincally determmed 
existence unmterfered with and uniniluenceS This would also 
form a ground of distmction between the modes of solution 
employed for the third and fourth antmomie^ For, while m the 
consideration of freedom m the former antmomy, the thmg itself 
— ^the cause (substantia plutenotnenon) was regarded as belon^g 
to the senes of conditions, and only its causality to the mteUi^ble 
world— we are obhged m the present case to cogitate this necessary 
bemg as purely mtelhgible and as existmg entirely apart from the 
'world of sense (as an ens extramundanum), for otherwise it would be 
subject to the phenomenal law of contmgency and dependence 
In relation to the present problem, therefore, ^e regulative 
prtnaple of reason is that everythmg m the sensuous world possesses 
an empincally conditioned existence— that no property of the 
sensuous world possesses unconditioned necessity— that we are 
bound to expect, and, so far as is possible, to seek for the empincal 
condition of every member m the senes of conditions — and that 
there is no suffiaent reason to justify ns m deducmg any existence 
from a condition which hes out of and beyond the empincal senes, 
or in regardmg any existence as mdependent and self-subsistent, 
although this should not prevent us from recognizmg the possi- 
bility of the whole senes bemg based upon a bemg whidi is mtel- 
hgible, and for this reason free from bU empincal conditions 
But It has been far from my mtention, m these remarks, to prove 
the existence of this unconditioned and necessary bemg, or even to 
evidence the possibihty of a purely mtelhgible condition of the 
existence of all sensuous phenomena As ^bounds were set to 
reason^ to prevent it from leavmg the guidmg thread of empincal 
conditions, and losmg itself m transcendent theones whi^ are 
mcapable of concrete presentation, sb it was my purpose, on the 
other hand, to set bounds to the law of the purely empncM under- 
standmg, and to protest t^;amst any attempts on its part at 
demdmg on the possibihty of thmgs, or dedarmg the existence of 
the mtelhgible to be impossible, merely on the ground that it is not 
available for the explanation and exppsition of phenomena It 
has been shown, at the same time, that the contmgency of all the 
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phenomena of nature and thev empirical conditions is qmte con- 
sistent with the arbitrary hypothesis of a necessary, although 
purely mtelligible condition, that no real contradiction exists 
between them, and that, consequently, hoik may be irue The 
existence o| such an absolutely necessary being may be impossible, 
but this can never be demonstrated from the umvnsal contmgency 
and dependence of sensuous phenomena, nor from the pnnciple 
which forbids us to discontmue tiie senes at some member of it, 
or to seek for its ffiiuse m some sphere of existence bejond the 
world of nature Reason goes its way m the empincal world, and 
follows, too. Its pedhlmr path m the sphere of the transcendental 
The sensuous world contains nothmg but phenomena, which 
are mere representations, and always sensuously conditioned, 
things m themselves are not, and cannot be, objei^ to us It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that we are not justified m 
ipjiping from some member of an empincal senes beyond the world 
of sense, as if empincal representations were thmgs m themsdves, 
existing apart from their transcendental ground m the human mmd, 
and the cause of whose existence may be sought out of the empincal 
senes This would certainly be the case with contmgent thmgs, 
but it cannot be with mere representaltons of things, the con- 
tmgency of which IS Itself merely a phenomenon, and can relate 
to no other regress than that which detennmes phenomena, that 
IS, the empincal But to cogitate an mtelhgible ground of pheno- 
mena, as free, moreover, from the contmgency ,of the latter, con- 
fiicts neither with the unlimited nature the empincal regress, 
nor with the complete contmgency of phenomena And the 
demonstration of this was the only thmg necessary for the solution 
of this apparent antmomy For if the condition of every condi- 
tioned— as regards its existence— is sensuous, and for this reason 
a part of the same senes, it must be itself conditioned, as was 
shown m the Antithesis of the fourth Antmomy The embarrass- 
ments mto which a reason, which postulates the unconditaoned, 
necessarfly falls, must, therefore, contmue to exist, or ^e un- 
conditioned must be’ placed m the sphere of the mtelhgible In 
this way, its necessity does not require, nor does it even penmt, 
the presence of an empincal condition and it is, consequently, 
unconditionally necessary. 

The empincal employment of reason is not affected by the 
assumption of a purely mtelhgible bemg, it continues ite^- 
tions on the' prmaple of the contmgency of ^ 
proceedmg from empinc^ conditions to stdl jugher 
Snditions, themselves empincal Just as httle does this regula 
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pnnaple e\clude the assumption^ of an mtelbgible cause, when 
the question regards merely the pure employment of reason — 
relation to ends or aims For, m this case, an intelhgihle cause 
signifies merely the transcendental and to us unknown ground of 
the possibiUty of sensuous phenomena, and its existence necessary 
and mdependent of all sensuous conditions, is not inconsistent with 
the contmgency of phenomena, or with the unhmited possibihty 
of regress which exists m the senes of empincal conditions 

■» 

Concluding Remarks on the Antinomy of Pure Reason 

So long as the object of our rational conceptions 15 the totahty 
of conditions m the world of phenomena, and the satisfaction, 
from this source, of the requirements of reason, so long are our 
ideas transcendental and cosmological But when we set the un- 
conditioned — ^which IS the aim of all our mquines — m a sphere 
which hes out of the world of sense and possible expenence, our 
ideas become transundent They are then not merely serviceable 
towards the completion of the exercise of reason (which remams 
an idea, never executed, but always to be pursued), they detach ' 
themselves completely from expenence, and construct for them- 
selves objects, the matenal of which has not been presented by 
expenence, and the objective reahty of which is not based upon 
the completion of the empincal senes, but upon pure a priori 
conceptions The mtelbgible object of these transcendent ideas 
may be conceded, as a transcendental object But we cannot 
cogitate It as a thmg detennmable by certam distmct predicates 
relatmg to its mtemal nature, for it has no connection with empincal 
conceptions, nor are we justed m affirmmg the existence of any 
such object It is, consequently, a mere product of the romd 
alone Of all the cosmological ideas, however, it is that occasiomng 
the fourth antinomy whi^ compels us to venture upon this step 
For the existence of phenomena, always conditioned and never 
self-subsistent, requires us to look for an object different from 
phenomena — an mtelbgible object, with which all contmgency 
must cease But, as we have allowed ourSelves to assume the 
existence of a self-subsistent reahty out of the field of expenence, 
and are therefore obhged to regard jAenomena as merely a contin- 
gent mode of representing mtelbgible objects employed by bemgs 
which are themselves mtelbgences— no other course remams for 
us than to follow analogy, and employ the same mode m forming 
some conception of mteUigible thinp, of which <we have not the 
least knowledge, which nature taught us to use m the formation 
of empincal conceptions Expenence made us acquamted with 
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the continent But we are present engaged in the discussion 
of things which are not objects of experience, and must, therefore 
d^uce our knowledge of them from that which is necessary 
absolutely and m itself, that is, from pure conceptions Hence 
the first st^ which we take out of the world of sense obhges us 
to begm our system of new cogmtion with the mvestigation of a 
necessary bemg, and to deduce from our conceptions of it, all our 
conceptions of intelhgible thmgs This we propose to attempt in 
the following chapter 


traJiscendental dialectic 

BOOK n 

Chapter III— The Ideal of Pure Reason 
Section Ekst 
0/ Uu Ideal m General 

*We have seen that pure conceptions do not present objects to 
the nund, except under sensuous condibons, because the conditions 
of objective re^ty do not exist m these conceptions, whiii contain, 
m fact, nothmg but the mere form of thought They may, however, 
when apphed to phenomena, be presented tn concreto, for it is 
phenomena that present to them the materials for the formation 
of empincal conceptions, which are nothmg more than concrete 
forms of the conceptions of the understandmg But tdeas are 
still further removed from objective reahty than categones, for 
no phenomenon can ever present them to the human mmd m 
eonereio They contam a certam perfection, attamable by no 
possible empincal cogmtion, and they give to reason a systematic 
uni ty, to which the umty of expenence attempts to approximate, 
but can never completely attam 
But still further removed than the idea from objective reahty 
IS the Ideal, by which tenn I understand the idea, not tn concreto, 
but tn tndtmduo—^ m mdmdual thmg, determmable or deter- 
mmed by the idea alone The idea of humamty m its complete 
perfection supposes not only the advancement of all the powers and 
faculties, which constitute our conception of human nature, to a 
complete attamment of their final aims, Ijpt also everything 
which 15 requisite for the complete determination of the idea, 
for of all contfadictory predicates, only one can conform with the 
idea of the perfect man What I have termed an ideal, was in 
Plato’s philosophy an tdea'of the dtvtne mtnd—m mdmdual object 
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present to its pure mtuition, the.most perfect of every kind of 
possible beings, and the archetype of all phenomenal eastences 
Without nsuig to these specdative heights, we are bound to 
confess that human reason contains not only ideas, but ideals, 
which possess, not, like those of Plato, creative, but certainly 
pradical power — as regulative principles, and form the basis of 
the perfectibflity of certain acltons Moral conceptions are not 
perfectly pure conceptions of reason, because an empincal element 
— of pleasure or pam — ^hes at the foundation of them In relation, 
however, to the principle, whereby reason sets bounds to a freedom 
which IS m Itself without law, and consequeiftly when we attend 
merely to their form, they may be considered as pure conceptions 
of reason Virtue and wisdom m their perfect punty, are ideas 
But the ivise man of the Stoics is an ideal, that is to say, a human 
bem^ existmg only m thought, and m complete conformity with 
the idea of wisdom As the idea provides a rule, so the ided 
serves as an archetype for the perfect and complete determmation 
of the copy Thus the conduct of this wise and divine man serves 
us as a standard of action, with which we may compare and judge 
ourselves, which may help us to reform ourselves, although the 
perfection it demands can never be attamed by us Although 
we cannot concede objective reality to these ideds, they are not 
to be considered as chimeras, on the contrary, they*providc reason 
with a standard, which enables it to estimate, by companson, the 
degree of mcompleteness m the objects presented to it But to 
aim at realizmg the ideal m an example m the world of expcnence 
— ^to desenbe, for instance, the character of the perfectly wise man 
m a romance, is impracticable Nay more, there is somethmg 
absurd m the attempt, and the result must be httle edif^g, as 
the natural hnutations which are continually breakmg m upon 
the perfection and completeness of the idea, destroy the illusion 
m the stoiy, and throw an air of suspicion even on what is good in 
the idea, w^ch hence appears fictitious and unreal 
Such IS the constitution of the ideal of reason, which is always 
based upon determmate conceptions, and serves as a rule and a 
model for imitation or for cnticism Very different is the nature 
of the ideals of the imagmation Of these it is impossible to 
present an inteUigible conception, they are a kmd of monogram, 
drawn accordmg to»no determmate rule, and forming rather a 
vague picture — ^thc production of many diverse expenences — ^than 
a determmate image Such are the ideals which pamters and 
physiognomists profess to have in their mmds, and which can 
serve neither as a model for production nor as a standard for 
N911 
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appreciation They may be teijned, though improperly, sensuous 
Ideals, as they are declared to be models of certam possible empmcal 
mtmtions They cannot, however, ftinush rules or standards for 
explanation or examination 

In its ideals, reason a ims at complete and perfect detenmnation 
accordmg to a pnon rules, and hence it cogitates an object, which 
must be completely determinable m conformity with pimaples, 
although all empincal conditions are absent, and the conception 
of the object is on tins account transcendent 

CHAPTER III 
Section Second 
Of the Transcendental Ideal 
(Prototypon Transcetideniale) 

Everv conception is, m relation to that which is not contamed 
m It, undetemuned and subject to the prmaple of determtnabilUy 
* This prmaple is, that of every two contradictorily opposed predi- 
cates, only one can belong to a conception It is a purely logical 
prmaple, itself based upon the prmaple of contradiction, inasmuch 
as it makes complete abstraction of the content, and attends merely 
to the logical ferm of the cogmtion 
But agam, eveiythmg, as regards its possibihty, is also suoject 
to the prmaple^ of complete determination, according to which 
one of a?/ the possible cotUradtclory predicates of thmgs must belong 
to It This prmaple is not based merely upon that of contradiction , 

for, m addition to the relation between two contradictory predi- 
cates, It regards everythmg as standmg m a relation to the sum 
of posstbilities, as the sum-total of all predicates of things, and, 
while presupposmg this sum as an a pnon condition, presents to 
the mmd everythmg as receivmg the possibihty of its mdividual 
existence from the relation it bears to, and the share it possesses 
m the aforesaid sum of possibihties ® The pnnaple of complete 
determination relatds therefore to the content and not to the 
Jn giral form It IS the prmaple of the synthesis of all the predicates 
which are required to constitute the complete conception of a 
‘ Pritmpwm detennutaitoms omnimoiae — ^Tr 

5 "liiiis tlus principle decUres even thing to possess a relation to a common 
corcelate — the snm-total of possibilit}', which, if diSnvered to exist in the 
idea of one Individual thmg, would establish the affinity of all pos^le thinp, 
from the iden&tw of the ground of their complete determinabon. The 
detammabthly of every concephan is subordmate to the untiersahly (Allgemem 
heit amversdhtas) of the pimpiple of excluded middle, the delermmeitm of a 
thing to the totality (tUheit, tmtverstias) of all possible predicates 
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thing, and not a mere pnnaple of<enal3rtical representation, which 
enounces that one of two contradictory predicates must belong to 
a conception It contains, moreover, a transcendental presup- 
position — that, namely, of the material for all ■possibility, which 
must contam a pnon the data for this or that ■particular possibility 

The proposition. Everything which exists is completely determined, 
means not only that one of every pair of given contradictory 
attributes, but that one of all possible attributes, is always predi- 
cable of the thmg, m it the predicates are dbt merely compared 
logically with eadi other, but the thmg itself is transcendentally 
compared with the sum-total of all possilJle predicates The 
proposition is equivalent to saymg To attam to a complete know- 
ledge of a thmg, It IS necessary to possess a knowledge of every- 
thmg that is possible, and to determine it thereby m a positive 
or negative manner The conception of complete determination 
IS consequently a conception wkch cannot be presented m its 
totahty in concreto, and is therefore based upon an idea, whidi 
has Its seat m the reason — ^the faculty which prescnbes to the under- , 
standing the laws of its harmonious and perfect exercise 

Now, although this idea of the sum-total of all possibility, m so 
far as it forms the condition of the complete determmation of 
everythmg, is itself undetermmed m relation to the predicates 
whic^ may constitute this sum-total, and we cogitate m it merely 
the sum-total of all possible predicates — yrt nevertheless find, 
upon closer examination, that this idea, as a primitive conception 
of the mmd, excludes a large number of predicates — those deduced 
and those irreconcilable with others, and that it is evolved as a 
conception completely determmed a pnon Thus it becomes 
the conception of an mdividual object, which is completely deter- 
mmed by and through the mere idea, and must consequently be 
termed an ideal of pure reason 

When we consider all possible predicates, not merely logically, 
but transcendentally, that 15 to say, with reference to &e content 
which may be cogitated as existmg m therp a pnon, we shall 
find that some mdicate a being, others merely a non-being The 
logical negation ei^ressed m the word not, does not properly 
belong to a conception, but only to the relation of one conception 
to another m a judgment, and is consequently quite msufiicient 
to present to the mind the content of a conception The expression 
not mortal does not mdicate that a non-bemg is cogitated m the 
object. It does not concern the content at all A transcendental 
negation, on the contrary, indicates nqn-bemg m itself, and is 
opposed to transcendental affirmation, the conceotion of which of 
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Itself expresses a being Henc^tbis afSnnation indicates a realityj 
because in and through it objects are considered to be something 
— to be thmgs, while the opposite negation, on the other hand, 
indicates a mere want, or pnvation, or absence, and, where such 
negations alone are attached to a representation, the non-existence 
of anythmg corresponding to the representation 
Now a negation cannot be cogitated as determined, without 
cogitatmg at the same tune the opposite affirmation The man 
bom bimd has not«the least notion of darkness, because he has 
none of hght, the v^bond knows nothmg of poverty, because 
he has never knovs*n what it is to be m comfort,^ the ignorant 
man has no conception of his ignorance, because he has no concep- 
tion of knowledge All conceptions of negatives are accordmgly 
derived or deduced conceptions, and reahties contam the data, 
and, so to speak, the material or transcendental content of the 
possibihty and complete determination of all thmgs 
If, therefore, a transcendental substratum hes at the foundation 
of the complete determination of thmgs — a. substratum which is to 
form the fund from which all possible predicates of thmgs are to be 
supphed, this substratum cannot be anjrthmg else thm the idea 
of a sum-total of reahty (omnttuio redhiaits) In this view, 
negations are nottog but Itmtiaftims—a term which could not, 
with propriety, be apphed to them, if the unlimi ted (the all) did 
not form the true basis of our conception 
This conception of a sum-total of reahty is the conception of 
a tJttng in itself, regarded as completely determmed, and the con- 
ception of an ens reaUsstmum is the conception of an mdividual 
bemg, inasmuch as it is determmed by that predicate of all possible 
contradictory predicates, which mdicates and belongs to being 
It IS therefore a transcendental ideal which forms the basis of the 
complete determmation of everythmg that exists, and is the highest 
pifltffnpl condition of its possibihty— a condition on which must 
rest the cogitation of all objects with respect to their content 
Nay, more, this ideal is the only proper ideal of which the human 
mmd IS capable, because m this case alone a general conaption 
of a IS completely detennme^ by and through itself, and 
cognized as the representatuJn of an mdividumn 
The logical determmation of a conception is based upon a dis- 


I The investigations and calculatioas of astronumfe have 
that IS wonderM, but the most important lesson we ^ve rei^ved fr om thm 
Is the discovery of the abyss of onr ignorance m relaUon to the nniy^e-^ 
Ignorance, tte magmtude of which reason, withont the i^raaatim 

^ved cooldnevtthavecopceived This discovery of onr deficiencies must 

I7«t m lie detenmnafaon of the aims of human reason 
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junctive syllogism^ the ma]or of wluch contains the logical division 
of the extent of a general conception, the minor limits this extent 
to a certam part, while the conclusion determines the conception 
by this part The general conception of a reahty cannot be 
divided a pnon, because, without the aid of expenenc^ we cannot 
know any determmate Wds of reahty, standing under the former 
as the genus The transcendental prmaple of the complete 
detenmnation of all things is therefore merely the representation 
of the sum-total of all reahty, it is not a coiiception which is the 
genus of all predicates under ttself, but one which comprehends 
them all vnihtn ttself The complete determihation of e thmg is 
consequently based upon the hmitation of this total of reahty, so 
much bemg predicated of the thmg, while all that remams over 
IS excluded — a procedure which is m exact agreement with that of 
the disjunctive syllogism and the determinahon of the object in 
the conclusion by one of the members of the division It follows 
that reason, m laymg the transcendental ideal at the foundation 
of Its detenmnation of all possible things, takes a course m exact , 
analogy with that which it pursues m disjunctive syllogisms — a 
proposition which formed the basis of the systematic division of 
all transcendental ideas, according to which they are produced m 
complete parallelism with the three modes of syllogistic reasoning 
employed by the human mmd ^ * 

It IS self-evident that reason, in cogitatmg the necessary complete 
determmation of thmgs, does not presuppose the existence of a 
being correspondmg to its ideal, but merely the idea of the ideal — 
for the purpose of deducing from the unconditioned totality of 
complete detenmnation, the conditioned, that is, the totahty of 
himted thmgs The id^ is therefore the prototype of all things, 
which, as defective copies {eciypa), receive from it the matenal of 
their possibihty, and approximate to it more or less, though it is 
impossible that they can ever attam to its perfection 
The possibihty of thmgs must therefore be regarded as denved — 
except that of the thmg which contams m itjelf all reality, which 
must be considered to be pnmitive and ongmal For all negations 
— and they ate the only predicates by means of which all other 
thmgs can be distmguished from tbh ens redtsstmtm — are mere 
hmitations of a greater and a higher— nay, the highest reality, 
and they consequently presuppose this reahty, and are, as regards 
their content, denved from it The manifold nature of thmgs is 
only an mfimtely vanous mode of hmitmg the dbnception of the 
highest reahty, which is their commoi) substratum, just as all 
‘ See pages 223 and 23a 
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figures are possible only as d^^Eerent modes of buutmg infinite 
space The object of the ideal of reason — an object existmg only 
in reason itself — is also termed the pnimd bang (ens ongtnanum), 
as havmg no existence supenor to him, the sufreme bang (m 
summum), ^d as bemg the condition of all other bemgs, which 
rank under it, the bang of all bangs {ens atttum) But none of 
these terms mdicate the objective relation of an actually existing 
object to other thmgs, but merely that of an tdea to conceptions, 
and all our mvestigations mto this subject still leave us in perfect 
uncertamty with regard to the existence of this bemg 

A pnmal bemg cionot be said to consist of many other faeu^ 
with an existence which is denvative, for the latter presuppose 
the former, and therefore cannot be constitutive parts of it It 
follows that the ideal of the pnmal bemg must be cogitated as 
simple 

The deduction of the possibihty of all other thmgs from this 
pnmal bemg cannot, stnctly speaking, be considered as a limitation, 
or as a land of division of its reahty, for this would be regardmg 
‘the pnmal bemg as a mere abrogate — which has been shown to 
be impossible, although it was so represented m our first rough 
sketch The highest reahty must be regarded rather as the ground 
than as the sum-total of the possibihty of all thmgs, and the 
manifold nature of thmgs be based, not upon the limitation of 
the pnmal bemg itself, but upon the complete senes of efiects 
which flow from it And thus all our powers of sense, as well as 
all phenomenal reahty, may be with propnety regarded as belongmg 
to this senes of effects, while they could not have formed parts of 
the idea, considered as an aggregate Pursumg this track, and 
hypostatamg this idea, we shall find ourselves authorized to 
detennme our notion of the Supreme Bemg by means of the mere 
conception of a highest reahty, as one, simple, all-sufiicient, eternal, 
and so on— m one word, to detennme it m its unconditioned 
completeness by the aid of every possible predicate The concep- 
tion of such a bemg is the conception of Gwi in its transcendental 
sense, and thus the iSeal of pure reason is the object-matter of a 

transcendental Theology , ^ i j 

But, by such an employnlent of the transcendental idea, we 
should be overstepping the hmits of its vahdity and Purpose 
For reason placed it, as the conception of all leahty, at the tois 
of the complete determmation of thmgs, without reqmnng mt 
this conception be regarded as the conception of an objwtive 
existence Such an existgice would be purely fictitious, and the 
hypostatizmg of the content of the idea mto an ideal, as an m- 
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dividual beiog, is a step perfectly unauthorized Nay, more, we 
are not even called upon to assume the possibility of such an 
hypothesis, as none of the deductions drawn from such an ideal 
would affect the complete determmation of thmgs m general — for 
the sake of which alone is the idea necessary 

It IS not suSiaent to circumscribe the procedure and the dialectic 
of reason, we must also endeavour to discover the sources of this 
dialectic, that we may have it m our power to give a rational 
ekplanabon of this illusion, as a phenomenon of the human nimd 
For the ideal, of which we are at present speakmg, is based, not 
upon an arbitrary, but upon a natural, idea • The question hence 
arises How happens it that reason regards the possibihty of all 
thmgs as deduced from a smgle possibility, that, to wit, of the 
highest reahty, and presupposes this as emstmg m an mdividual 
and pnmal bemg? 

The answer is ready, it is at once presented by the procedure of 
transcendental anal3rtic The possibihty of sensuous objects is a 
relation of these objects to thought, m which somethmg (the 
empincal form) may be cogitated a prton, while that which* 
constitutes the matter — ^the reahty of the phenomenon (that 
element which corresponds to sensation) — ^must be given from 
without, as otherwise it could not even be cogitated by, nor could 
its possibihty be presentable to tiie imnd Now, a'sensuous object 
IS completely determmed, when it has been compared with all 
phenomenal predicates, and represented by means of these either 
positively or negatively But, as that which constitutes the 
thmg Itself— the real m a phenomenon, must be given, and that, 
m which the real of all phenomena is given, is expenence, one, 
sole, and all-embracmg — ^the material of the possibihty of all 
sensuous objects must be presupposed as given m a whole, and 
It IS upon the limitation of this whole that the possibihty of all 
empirical objects, their distmction from each other and their 
complete detemunation, are based Now, no other objects are 
presented to us besides sensuous objects, and these can be given 
only m connection wijh a possible expenence, it follows that a 
thmg IS not an object to us, unless it presupposes the whole or 
sum-total of empincal reahty as tHfe condition of its possibility 
Now, a natural illusion leads us to consider this pnnciple, which 
IS vahd only of sensuous objects, as vahd with regard to thmgs m 
general And thus we are mduced to hold the empincal pnnciple 
of our conceptions of the possibihty of thmgs, as phenomena, by 
leavmg out this limitative condition, to he a transcendental pnnciple 
of the possibihty of thmgs m general 
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We proceed afterwards to hypostatize this idea of the sum-total 
of all reality, by changmg the dtslrthUtve unity of the empincal 
exercise of the understanding into the collective unity of an empincal 
whole — a dialectical illusion, and by cogitating this whole or sum 
of expenence as an mdividuaJ thing, contaming in itself all empincal 
reahty This individual thing or being is then, by means of the 
above-mentioned transcendental subreption, substituted for our 
notion of a thing which stands at the head of the possibihty of 
all things, the real* conditions of whose complete detennmation 
it presents ’■ 


CHAPTER in 
Sectiok Tmw) 

0/ tie Argwnents employed hy Spectdaitve Reason tn proof of the 
Existence of a Supreme Being 

Notwithstanding the pressmg necessity which reason feels, to 
* form some presupposition that shall serve the understandmg as a 
proper basis for the complete determination of its conceptions, 
the ideahstic and factitious nature of sudi a presupposition is 
too evident to allow reason for a moment to persuade itself mto a 
behef of the objective existence of a mere creation of its own 
thought But 'there are other considerations which compel reason 
to seek out some restmg-place m the regress from the conditioned 
to the unconditioned, wtach is not given as an actual existence 
from the mere conception of it, although it alone can give complete- 
ness to the senes of conditions And this is the natural course of 
every human reason, even of the most uneducated, although the 
path at first entered it does not always continue to follow It 
does not begm from conceptions, but from common expenence, 
and requires a basis in actud existence But this basis is insecure, 
unless it rests upon the immovable rock of the absolutely netessapi 
And this foundation is itself unworthy of trust, if it leave under 
and above it empty space, if it do not fill all, and leave no ro^ 
for a why or a toher^ore, if it be not, m one word, mfimte m its reality 

» This ideal of the «is r«aJMW«in— although 
bon— IS first obiectfvued, that is, has an objective existence 
thffl l^ostati^, and finaily, by the natural progress o* 
too/wn ty, personified, as we shall show ^ but 

nf RXDenence is not ba^ upon pbenomeua themselvte, but upon me cot 

of all seero to reside Iji a supreme understanding, and consequenuy, 

in a conscioas intelligence 
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If we adnut the existence of sqpie one thing, whatever it may 
be, we must also admit that there is somethmg which exists 
nuessanly For what is contmgent exists only under the condition 
of some other thing, which is its cause, and from this we must 
go on to conclude the e'tistence of a cause which is not contmgent, 
and which consequently exists necessanly and unconditionally 
Such IS the argument by which reason justifies its advances towards 
a pnmal bemg 

Now reason looks round for the conception*of a bemg that may 
be admitted, without mconsistenqr, to be worthy of the attribute 
of absolute necessity, not for the purpose df mfemng a priori, 
from the conception of such a bemg, its obpective existence (for if 
reason allowed itself to take this course, it would not reqmre a 
basis m given and actual existence, but merely the support of 
pure conceptions), but for the purpose of discovering, among all 
our conceptions of possible thmgs, ^at conception which possesses 
no element mconsistent with the idea of absolute necessity For 
that there must be some absolutely necessary existence, it regards 
as a truth already estabhshed Now, if it can remove every exist- 
ence mcapable of supportmg the attnbute of absolute necessity, 
excepting one — ^this must be the absolutely necessary bemg, 
whefiier its necessity is comprehensible by us, that is, deduable 
from the conception of it alone, or not • 

Now that, the conception of which contains a therefore to every 
wherefore, which is not defective m any respect whatever, which 
IS all-suffiaent as a condition, seems to be the being of which we 
can justly predicate absolute necessity — for this reason, that, 
possessing the conditions of all that is possible, it does not and can- 
not Itself require any condition And thus it satisfies, m one respect 
at least, the requirements of the conception of absolute necessity 
In this view, it is superior to all other conceptions, which, as 
deficient and mcomplete, do not possess the characteristic of 
independence of all higher conditions It is true that we cannot 
infer from this that what docs not contain m itself the supreme 
and complete condition — ^the condition of all other things, must 
possess only a conditioned existence, but as little can we assert 
the contrary, for this supposed beiflg does not possess the only 
charactcnstic which can enable reason to cogmze by means of 
an a priori conception the unconditioned and necessary nature 
of Its existence ^ 

The conception of an ens realuamwn is that which best agrees 
with the conception of an unconditioped and necessary bemg 
The former conception does not satisfy all the requirements of the 
• 1,9:1 
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latterj but we have no choice, we are obhged to adhere to it, for 
' we find that we cannot do without the existence of a necessary 
being, and even although we admit it, we find it out of our power 
to discover in the whole sphere of possibihty any bemg that can 
advance welj-grounded claims to such a distmction 
The Mowing is, therefore, the natural course of human reason 
It begins by persuadmg itself of the existence of some necessary 
bemg In this bemg it recognizes the charactenstics of uncondi- 
tioned existence I? then seeks the conception of that which is 
mdependent of all conditions, and finds it m that which is itself 
the sufficient condifion of all other things— m other words, m 
that whi(i contains all reahty But the unlimited all is an absolute 
unity, and is conceived by the mind as a being one and supreme, 
and thus reason concludes that the Supreme Being, as the pnmal 
basis of all ttungs, possesses an existence which is absolutely 


necessary 

This conception must be regarded as m some degree satis- 
factory, if we adimt the existence of a necessary bemg, and consider 
*that there exists a necessity for a definite and final answer to these 
questions In such a case, we cannot make a better choice, or 
rather we have no choice at all, bat feel ourselves obhged to declare 
in favour of the absolute unity of complete reahty, as the highest 
source of the pOssibihty of thmgs But if there exists no motive 
for <’niTiing to a definite conclusion, and we may leave the question 
unanswered till we have fully weighed both sides— in other words, 
when we are merely called upon to decide how much we happen 
to know about the question, and how much we merdy flatter 
ourselves that we know— the above conclusion does not appear 
to so great advantage, but, on the contrary, seems defective in 
the grounds upon wmci it is supported 

For, admittmg the truth of all that has been said, that, namely, 
the inference from a given existence (my own, for example) to the 
existence of an unconditioned and necessary bemg is vahd and 
unassailable, that, m.the second place, we must consider a bemg 
which contains all reahty, and consequently all tte conditions of 
other thmffi, to be absolutely unconditioned, ^d admittog too, 
that we have thus discovered the conception of a thmg to which 
may be attributed, withput mconsistency, absolute nei^i^— it 
• does not follow from afi this that the conception of a limited bemg, 
in which the supreme reahty does not reside, is therefore mcom- 
patible with tlie'idea of absolute necessity For, although I do 
discover the element pf the unconditioned m the conception 
of such a bemg— an element which is manifestly existent m the 
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sum-total of all conditions, 1 am not entitled to conclude that its 
existence is therefore conditioned, just as I am not entitled to 
afiSrm, m a hTpothetical syllogism, tliat where a certain condition 
does not exist (m the present, completeness, as far as pure con- 
ceptions are concerned), the conditioned does not exist either 
On the contrary, we are free to consider all limited bcmgs as hkc- 
wise unconditionally necessary, although we are unable to infer 
this from the general conception which we have of them Thus 
conducted, this argument is mcapable of givug us the least notion 
of the properties of a necessary being, and must be m every respect 
without result • 

This argument contmues, however, to possess a weight and an 
authonty, nhich, m spite of its objective insufficiency, it has never 
been divested of For, grantmg that certain responsibihties he 
upon us, which, as based on the ideas of reason, deserve to be 
respected and submitted to, although they are mcapable of a real 
or practical application to our nature, or, m other words, would 
be responsibihties without motives, except upon the supposition 
of a Supreme Bemg to give effect and influence to the practicil* 
laws m such a case we should be bound to obey our conceptions, 
which, although objectively insuffiaent, do, accordmg to the 
standard of reason, preponderate over and are supenor to any 
claims that may be advanced from any othe» quarter The 
equihbnum of doubt would m this case be destroyed by a practical 
addition, mdeed. Reason would be compelled to condemn herself, 
if she refused to comply with the demands of the judgment, no 
supenor to which we Itnow— however defective her understanffing 
of the grounds of these demands might be 
This argument, although m fact transcendental, inasmuch as it 
rests upon the mtnnsic msufficiency of the contmgent, is so simple 
and natural, that the commonest understandmg can appreciate 
Its value We see thmgs around os change, arise, and pass away, 
they, or their condition, must therefore have a cause The same 
demand must agam be made of die cause itself — as a datum of 
expenence Now it is natural that we shdbld place the highest 
causality just where we place supreme causahty, m that bemg, 
which contains the conffitions of all possible effects, and the 
Conception of which is so simple as that of an all-embracmg reahty 
This kghest cause, ^en, we regard as absolutely necessary, because 
we find It absolutely necessary to nse to it, and do not discover 
any reason for proceeding bejmnd it Thus, amohg all nations, 
through the darkest polytheism ghmmer some famt sparks of 
monotheism, to which these idolaters 'have been led, not from 
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reflection and profound thougljtj but by the study and natural 
progress of the common understandm^; 

lliere are only three modes of provmg the existence of a Deity, 
on the grounds of speculative reason 

All the paths conductmg to this end, begin either from deter- 
mmate expenence and the pecuhar constitution of the world of 
sense, and nse, according to the laws of causahty, from it to the 
highest cause existmg apart from the world — or from a purely 
mdetennmate expewence, that is, some empirical existence— or 
abstraction is made of all expenence, and the existence of a 
supreme cause is concluded from a pnon conceptions alone The 
first IS the phystco-ffieologtcal argument, the second the cosmolopcal, 
the third the ontohpcal More there are not, and more there 
cannot be 

I shall show it is as unsuccessful on the one path— the empuical, 
as on the other — ^the transcendental, and iat it stretches its 
wings m vam, to soar beyond the world of sense by the mere might 
of speculative thought As regards the order m which we must 
• discuss those arguments, it will be exactly the reverse of that m 
which reason, m the progress of its development, attams to them— 
the order m which they are placed above For it will be made 
manifest to the reader, that, although expenence presents the 
occasion and the startmg-pomt, it is the transcendental tdea of reason 
which guides it m its pilgnmage, and is the goal of all its struggles 
I shall therefore begm with an exammation of the transcendental 
argument, and afterwards mquire, what additional strength has 
accrued to tfus mode of proof from the addition of the empirical 
element 


CHAPTER in 
Section Fourth 

Of the Imposstbiltiy of an Ontological Procf of the Emtenee of God 

It is evident from ifrhat has been said, that the conception 
absolutely necessary bemg is a mere idea, the obj^ve r^ty ol 
which is far from bemg estabhshed by the mere fact ttot it is a 
need of reason On the contrary, this idea serves merely to mdicate 
a certam unattamable perfection, and rather Jimite the opmtions 
than, by the presentation of new objects, extends the sphere crt 
the undeistarfdffig But a strange anomaly meets us at the vk^ 
threshold, for the inference from a given existence m ^ 

an absolutdy necessary Existence, seems to be correct an 
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avoidable, 'while the conditions o&the tinderstandtng refuse to aid 
us m fonnmg any conception of such a bemg 
Philosophers have always talked of an absolulely necessary being, 
and have nevertheless declined to take the trouWe of conceiving, 
whether — and how — a bemg of this nature is even cogitable, not 
to mention that its existence is actually demonstrable A verbal 
defimtion of the conception is certainly easy enough it is some- 
thmg, the non-existence of which is impossible But does this 
definition throw any light upon the conditfons which render it 
impossible to cogitate the non-existence of a thing — conditions 
which we •wish to ascertam, that we may discover whether we 
thmk anythmg m the conception of such a bemg or not? For the 
mere fact that I throw away, by means of the word Uneondtttoned, 
all the conditions which the understandmg habitually requires m 
onler to regard anythmg as necessary, is very far from making 
dear whether by means of the conception of the unconditionally 
necessary I thmk of somethmg, or really of nothmg at all 
Nay, more, this chance-conception, now become so current,, 
many have endeavoured to explam by examples which seemed 
to render any mquines regardmg its mtelhgibility quite needless 
Every geometncal proposition — a tnangle has three angles — it 
was said, is absolutely necessary, and thus people talked of an 
object which lay out of the sphere of our understandmg as if it 
were perfectly plam what the conception of such a bemg meant 
All the examples adduced have been drawn, without exception, 
from jiidgtnenls, and not from things But the unconditioned 
necessity of a judgment does not form the absolute necessity of a 
thmg On the contrary, the absolute necessity of a judgment 
is only a conditioned necessity of a thmg, or of the predicate m a 
judgment The proposition above-mentioned does not enounce 
that three angles necessarily exist, but, upon condition that a 
tnangle exists, three angles must necessarily exist— -m it And 
thus this logical necessity has been the source of the ^eatest 
delusions ]&ivmg formed an a pnon conception of a thmg, the 
content of which was made to embrace existence, we beheved 
ourselves safe m condudmg that^ because existence belongs 
necessarily to the object of the conception (that is, under the 
condition of my positmg this thmg as given), the existence of the 
thmg IS also posited necessarily, and that it is therefore absolutely 
necessary— merely because its existence has been cpgitated m the 
conception * 

If, m an identical judgment, I annihilate the predicate m thought, 
and retam the subject, a contradiction is the result, and hence I 
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say, the former belongs necessanJy to the latter But if I suppress 
* both subject and predicate m bought, no contradiction arises, 
for there is nothing at all, and therefore no means of forming a 
contradiction To suppose the eustence of a tnangle and not 
that of Its three angles, is self-contradictory, but to suppose the 
non-eiostence of bofii tnangle and angles is perfectly admis’ilb lp 
And so is it with the conception of an absolutely necessary bemg 
Anmhilate its existence m thought, and you annihilate the thnig 
itself with all its preJiicates, how then can there be any room for 
contradiction? Extemallyj^ there is nothmg to give nse to a 
contradiction, for a thing cannot be necessary externally, nor 
internally, for, by the annihilation or suppression of the thing 
Itself, Its mtemal properties are also annihilated God is omni- 
potent — ^that is a necessary juc^pient His omnipotence cannot 
be denied, if the existence of a Deity is posited — ^th6 existence, 
that IS, of an infinite bemg, the two conceptions bemg identical 
But when you say, God does not exist, neither omnipotence nor 
^y other predicate is affirmed, they must all disappear with the 
subject, and m this judgment there cannot exist ^e least self- 
contradiction 

You have thus seen, that when the predicate of a judgment is 
annihilated m thought along with the subject, no mtemal contra- 
diction can ariSe, be the predicate what it may There is no 
possibihty of evadmg the conclusion — ^you find yourselves com- 
pelled to declare Ihere are certam subjects which cannot be 
annihilated m thought But this is nothmg more than saying 
There exist subjects which are absolutely necessary— the very 
hypothesis which you are called upon to estabUsh For I find 
myself unable to form the shghtest conception of a thmg which, 
when anmhilated in thought with all its predicates, leaves behmd 
a contradiction, and contradiction is the only cntenon of im- 
possibihty, m the sphere of pure a pnm conceptions 

Agamst these general considerations, the justice of which no 
one can dispute, one, argument is adduced, which is regarded as 
fumishmg a satisfactory demonstration from the fact It is 
affirmed, that there is one and only one conception, m which the 
non-bemg or annihilation of ihe object is self-contradictory, and 
this IS the conception of an esr reahsstmum It possesses, you 
' say, all reahty, and you feel yourselves justififd m admittmg the 
possibihty of guch a being (Tins I am wiUmg to grant for the 
presentj although' the existence of a conception whioi is not self- 
contradictory is far from being sufficient to prove the possibihty 
• In relation to other things — Tr 
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of an object Now the notion of all reahty embraces m it that 
of existence , the notion of existence hes, therefore, in the conception 
of this possible thing If this thmg is annihilated in thought, the 
internal possibihty of the flung is also annihilated, which is self- 
contradictory 

I answer It is absurd to mtroduce — ^under wHatever term 
disguised — ^mto the conception of a thing, which is to be cogitated 
solely m reference to its possibility, the conception of its existence 
If this IS adnutted, you will have apparently gained the day, but 
m reality have enounced nothmg but a mere tautology I ask, is 
the proposition, this or that thing (which I cam admittmg to be 
possible) exists, an analytical or a synthetical proposition? If the 
former, there is no addition made to the subject of your thought 
by the affirmation of its existence, but then the conception in 
your mmds is identical with the thmg itself, or you have supposed 
the existence of a thmg to be possible, and then inferred its ex- 
istence from Its internal possibility — which is but a miserable 
tautology The word reality m the conception of the thmg, and 
the word existence m the conception of the predicate, will not helpr 
you out of the difficulty For, supposmg you were to term all 
positmg of a thmg, reality, you have thereby posited the thmg 
with all its predicates m the conception of the subject and assumed 
Its actual existence, and this you merely repeat yi the predicate 
But if you confess, as every reasonable person must, that every 
existential proposition is synthetical, how can it be mamtained 
that the predicate of existence cannot be demed without contra- 
diction? — a property which is the charactenstic of analytical 
propositions, alone 

I should have a reasonable hope of puttmg an end for ever to 
this sophistical mode of argumentation, by a stnct defimtion of 
the conception of existence, did not my own experience teach me 
that the illusion ansmg from our confounding a logical with a real 
predicate (a predicate which aids m the determmation of a thmg) 
resists almost all the endeavours of explanation and illustration 
A logical predicate may be what you please, ’even the subject may 
be predicated of itself, for logic pays no regard to the content of 

' A conception is always possible, if it? is not self contradictory Tins is 
the logical cntenon of possibility, dtetinguishing the object of such a conception 
from the mhtl negatwim But it may be, notwithstanding, an empty concep , 
bon, unless the objective reality of this synthesis, by wnicb it is derated, 
IS demonstrated, and a proof of this Mnd must be based upon principles of 
possible experience and not upon the principle of analjsiv or conbadlction 
This remark may be serviceaUe as a wammg against concludmg, from the 
possibihty of a conception — ^which is logic^, the possibility of a thmg — 
nhich IS real 
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a judgment But the detenranajion of a conception is a predicate, 
t which adds to and enlarges the conception It must not, therefore, 
be contained m the conception 

jB««| is evidently not a real predicate, that is, a conception of 
something which is added to the conception of some other thing 
It IS merely* the positmg of a thmg, or of certam determinations 
m It Logically, it is merely the copula of a judgment The 
proposition. Gad ts owntpotetU, contains two conceptions, which 
have a certain objeat or content, the word «, is no additional 
predicate — ^it merely mdicates the relation of the predicate to the 
subject Now, if I iake the subject (God) with ^ its predicates 
(omnipotence bemg one), and say God ts, or, There ts a God, I 
add no new predicate to the conception of God, I merely posit or 
affirm the existence of the subject with all its predicates— I posit 
the object m relation to my concephm The content of both is 
the same, and there is no addition made to the conception, which 
expresses merely the possibihty of the object, by my cogitatmg 
the object— m the expression, it tr— as absolutely given or existmg 
•Thus the real contains no more than the possible A hundred 
real dollars contam no more than a hundred possible dollars 
For, as the latter mdicate the conception, and the former the 
object, on the supposition that the content of the former was 
greater that of the latter, my conception would not be an 
expression of the whole object, and would consequently be an 
madequate conception of it But m reckoning my weal^ there 
may be said to be more m a hundred real dollars than m a hundred 
possible dollars— that is, m the mere conception of them For the 
real object— the dollars— is not analytically contamed m my 
conception, but forms a synthetical addition to my conception 
(which is merely a detennmation of my mental state), although 
this objective reahty— this existence— apart from my OTnceptaons, 
does not m the least degree mcrease the aforesaid hundred dollara 
Bv whatever and by whatever number of predicate^ven to 
the complete detennmation of it— I may J 

not m ^e least augmaat the object of my conre^on by the 
a£Sm of the statement, this thmg exists Otherwise not 
exactly the same, but sometbcng more than wlmt was copteted m 
my conception, would exist, and I could not ^ 
object of my conception had real existence P I 
L ^Sniimng all modes of reahty except one, th® mode of r^ity 
which IS abs^t IS not added to the conception ^ 
affirmation that the thmg exists, on the contm^, tog 
—if It exist at all— with (he same defect as that cogitated m its 
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conception j otherwise not that wlych was cogitated^ but something 
different, exists Now, if I cogitate a bemg as the highest reality, 
without defect or imperfection, the question still remams— whether 
this bcmg exists or not? For although no element 15 wantmg m 
the possible real content of my conception, there is a defect m its 
relation to my mental state, that is, I am ignorant* whether the 
cogmtion of the object mdicated by the conception is possible 
a postenon And here the cause of ^e present difficulty becomes 
apparent If the question regarded an objvt of sense merely, it 
would be impossible for me to confound the conception with the 
existence of a thing For the conception merely enables me to 
cogitate an object as accordmg with the general conditions of 
expenence, while the existence of the object permits me to cogitate 
It as contamed m the sphere of actual experience At the same 
time, this connection with the world of expenence does not m the 
least augment the conception, although a possible perception has 
been added to the expenence of the mmd But if we cogitate 
existence b) the pure category alone, it is not to be wondered at, 
that we should find ourselves unable to present any entenon 
suffiaent to distmguish it from mere possibility 
Whatever be the content of our conception of an object, it is 
necessary to go beyond it, if we wish to predicate existence of the 
object In the case of sensuous objects, this is attained by their 
connection accordmg to empmeal Ians auth some one of my 
perceptions, but there is no means of cognizing the existence of 
objects of pure thought, because it must be cognized completely 
a prtort But all our knowledge of existence (be it immediately 
by perception, or by inferences connecting some object ivith a 
perception) belongs entirely to the sphere of expenence — ^which is 
m perfect unity with itself, and although an existence out of this 
sphere cannot be absolutely declared to be impossible, itf is a 
hypothesis the truth of which we have no means of asccrtaiiung 
The notion of a Supreme Bcmg is in many respects a highly 
useful idea, but for the very reason that it is on idea, it is mcapable 
of enlargmg our cognition witli regard to the existence of things 
It IS not even suffiaent to mstnict us as to the possibility of a 
bemg which we do not know to exist The analytical entenon of 
possibility, which consists m the absence of contradiction m pro- 
positions, cannot Ije denied it But the connection of real properties 
m a thing is a synthesis of the possibility of which on a prton 
judgment carmot be formed^ because these realibps are not presented 
to us specifically, and even if this were to happen, a judgment would 
still be impossible, because the crilenon of the possibility, of 
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synthetical cognitions must be so^p^t for in the world of experience, 
to which the object of an idea cannot belong And Sius the 
celebrated Leibnitz has utterly failed m his attempt to establish 
upon a ■pnort grounds the possibihty of this sublime ideal bemg 
The celebrated ontologicd or Cartesian argument for the existence 
of a Supreide Bemg is therefore msuffident, and we may as well 
hope to mcrease our stock of knowledge by the aid of mere ideas, 
as the merchant to augment his wealth by the addition of noughts 
to his cash-account • 


CHAPTER m 
Section Fhth 

Of the Impossibtltty of a Cosmohgtcal Proof of the Existence of God 

It was by no means a natural course of proceedmg, but, on the 
contrary, an mvention entirely due to the subtlety of the schools, 
to attempt to draw from a mere idea a proof of the existence of 
«n object correspondmg to it Such a course would never have 
been pursued, were it not for that need of reason which requires 
It to supjpose the existence of a necessary bemg as a basis for the 
empincaf regress, and that, as this necessity must be unconditioned 
and a pnort, reason is bound to discover a conception which shall 
satisfy, if possible, this reqmrement, and enable us to attam to the 
a pnon cogmtion of such a bemg This conception was thought 
to be found m the idea of an ens reoltsstmum, and thus this idea 
•was employed for the attainment of a better defined knowledge 
of a necessary bemg, of the existence of which we were convmced, 
or persuaded, on other grounds Thus reason was seducM 
from her natural course, and, mstead of condudmg 
conception of an ens reahsstmum, an attempt was m^e to begm 
with It, for the purpose of mferrmg from it that idea of a necessary 
existence which it was m fact called m to complete Thus arose 
that unfortunate ontological argument, which neither satisfies the 
healthy common senSb of humamty, nor sustams the scientinc 
examination of the philosopher 

The cosmohgtcd poof, which we are about to exaiiMe, re^ 
the connection between absolute necessity and fte 
.but, instead of reasonmg from this highest reatty to a “cms^ 
existence, like the precedmg argument, it f 
given unconditioned necessity of some bemg 
The track it pursues, whether rational or soptetical, is at Jmt 
natural, and lot only goes' far to pemnade the common under- 
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standing, but shows itself deserviag of respect from the speculative 
intdlect, while it contains, at the same tune, the outlme^ of all 
the arguments employed in natural theology— arguments which 
always have been, and still will be, m use and authonty These, 
however adorned, and hid under whatever embelUshments of 
rhetonc and sentiment, are at bottom identical with the arguments 
we are at present to discuss This proof, termed by Leibnite the 
argi'mentum a conttngenha mundi, I shall now lay before the reader, 
and subject to a stnct exanunation * 

It is framed m the foUowmg manner If somethmg exists, an 
absolutely necessary bemg must likewise exSt Now I, at least, 
exist Consequently, there exists an absolutely necessary bemg 
The nunor contains an expenence, the major reasons from a general 
- expenence to the existence of a necessary bemg ^ Thus this 
argument really begins at expenence, and is not completely a 
prtm, or ontological The object of all possible expenence being 
the world, it is called the cosmologtcal proof It contains no 
reference to any pecuhar property of sensuous objects, by which, 
this world of sense might be distmguished from other possible* 
worlds, and m this respect it differs from the physico-theological 
proof, which is based upon the considemtion of the pecuhar 
constitution of our sensuous world 
The proof proceeds thus A necessary bemg can be determmed 
only m one way, that is, it can be determmed by only one of all 
possible opposed predicates, consequently, it must be completely 
determined m and by its conception But there is only a smgle 
conception of a thmg possible, which completely determmes the 
thmg a pnori that is, the conception of the ens realtsstmum 
It follows that the conception of the ens realtsstmum is the only 
conception by and m wbch we can cogitate a necessary bemg 
Consequently, a Supreme Bemg necessarily exists 
In this cosmological aigument are assembled so many sophistical 
propositions, that speculative reason seems to have exerted m it 
all her dialectical s^ to produce a transcepdental illusion of the 
most extreme character We shall postpone an mvestigation of 
this argument for the present, and confine ourselves to exposmg 
the stratagem .by which it imposes hpon us an old argument m a 
new dress, and appeals to the agreement of two witnesses, the one 

1 This inferenoe is^too well hnown to require more detailed discussioii. ' 
It IS based upon the spurious transcendental law of causality,* that eventhing 
whldi IS contingent has a canse, which, if itself contingent, must also have a 
cause, and so on, till the senes of subordinated causes must end with an 
absolutely necessmy cause, without which it^onld not possess completeness 

• See note on page lyB — Tt 
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•mth tk credentials of pure rearon, and the other mth those of 
* empiricism, whfle, m fact, it is only the former who has changed 
his dress and voice, for the purpose of passmg himself ofi for an 
additional witness That it may possess a secure foundation, it 
bases its conclusions upon expenence, and thus appears to be 
completely distinct from the ontologial argument, which places 
Its confidence entirely m pure a prim conceptions But this 
expenence merely aids' reason m making one step^o the existence 
of a necessary bein^ IThat the properties of this bemg are, 
cannot be learned from expenence, and therefore reason abandons 
It altogether, and pu^es its mqumes m the sphere of pure concep- 
tions, for the purpose of discovermg what the properties of an 
absolutely necessary bemg ought to be, that is, what among all 
possible thin^ contain the conditions (requmta) of absolute 
necessity Reason beheves that it has discovered these requisites 
m the conception of an ens redissimum—mi m it alone, and hence 
concludes The m nolisamm is an absolutely necessary bemg 
f ut It IS evident that reason has here presupposed that the con- 
ception of an «is redisstmm is perfectly adequate to the concep- 
ton of a bemg of absolute necessity, that is, that we may mfer 
the existence of the latter from that of the former-a proposition 
whdi formed the basis of the ontological argument, and which 
is now employed m the support of to cosmological argument, 
contrary to the wish and professions of its mventors For the 
existence of an absolutely necssaiy king is given m conceptions 
alone But if I say— the conception of to ms redissimm is a 
conception of this kmd, and m feet to only conception which is 
adequate to our idea of a necessary bemg, I am obliged to admit, 
tkt the latter may k inferred from to former Thus it is properly 
to ontological argument which figures m to cosmological, and 
constitutes the whole strength of tk latter, while the spunous 
basis of expenence has ken of no further use than to conduct us 
to the conception of absolute necessity, being utterly insufficient 
to demonstrate to prfsenoe of this attnbute m any determiaafe 
existence or thing For when we propose to ourselves an aim of 
this character, we must abandon to sphere of ex^tience, and 
nse to tkt of pure conceptions, 'which we examme with the pilose 
of discovering whether any one contains the conditions of to 
'possibihty of an absolutely necessaiy bemg Bitt if the possibih^ 
of such a bemg ;s thus demonstrated, its existMce is aho proved, 
for we may then 'assert that, of afl posaTile ben^ there is Me 
which possesses the attnbute of necessity-m other words, this 
being possesses an absolotdy necessary existence 
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All illusions in an argument are more easily detected uhen 
they are presented m the formal fnanner employed by the schools, 
which we now proceed to do 

If the proposition Eveiy absolutely necessary being is hkewise 
an ens realisntnum, is correct (and it is this which constitutes the 
nemis probandt of the cosmological argument), it must, like all 
affirmative judgments, be capable of conversion — ^the conversio 
per acadms, at least It follows, then, that some enita reahsstma 
are absolutely necessary beings But no jnr realtsswium is in 
any respect different from another, and what is valid of some, is 
valid of all In this present case, therefore, J may employ simple 
conversion, 1 and say Every ens realtsstmiun is a necessary bemg 
But as this proposition is detemuned a priori by the conceptions 
contained m it, the mere conception of an ens reahssmum must 
possess the additional attribute of absolute necessity But this is 
e-mctly Twhat was mamtamed m the ontological argument, and 
not recognized by the cosmological, although it formed the real 
ground of its disguised and illusory reasoning 

Thus the second mode employed by speculative reason of 
demonstratmg the existence of a Supreme Being, is not only, 
like the first, illusory and madequate, but possesses the additional 
blemish of an tgnoraho elencht — ^professmg to conduct us by a 
new road to the desired goal, but bnngmg us b^ck, after a short 
circuit, to the old path which we had deserted at its call 

I mentioned above, that this cosmological argument contmns a 
perfect nest of dialectical assumptions, which transcendental 
criticism does not find it difficult to expose and to dissipate I 
shall merely enumerate these, leavmg it to the reader, w'ho must 
by this time be well practised in suii matters, to mvestigate the 
fancies residmg therem 

The follo^vmg fallaaes, for example, are discoverable in this 
mode of proof i The transcendentid pnnaple Everythmg that 
IS contmgent must have a cause — a pnnaple without significance, 
except m the sensuous world For the purely mtellectual con- 
ception of the contmgent caimot produce any synthetical proposi- 
tion^ like that of causahty, which is itself without significance or 
distmguishmg characteristic except m the phenomenal world 
But m the present case it is employed to help us beyond the limits 
of Its sphere 2 ,From the irapossibihty of an mtote ascendmg; 
senes of causes m the world of sense a first cause is mferred, a 
condusion which the prmaples of the employjnont of reason do 
not justify even in the sphere of expenence, and still less when 
• Comersto pura seu simplex — Tr 
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an attempt is made to pass the hnuts of this sphere 3 Reason 
^ allows Itself to be satisfied upoif insufficient grounds, with regard 
to the completion of this senes It removes all conditions (without 
which, however, no conception of Necessity can take place), and, 
as after this it is beyond our power to form any other conceptions. 
It accepts this as a completion of the conception it wishes to form 
of the senes 4 The logical possibihty of a conception of the 
total of reahty (the cntenon of this possibility being the absence 
of contradiction; is /»nfounded with the transcendental, which 
requires a principle of the practicability of such a synthesis— a 
pnnciple winch agaif refers us to the world of expenence And 


so on 

The aim of the cosmological argument is to avoid the necessity 
of provmg the existence of a necessary being a prtm from mere 
conceptions— a proof which must be ontologicm, and of which 
we feel ourselves qmte mcapable With this purpose, we reason 
from an actual existence— an expenence in general, to an absolutely 
necessary condition of that existence It is m this case unnecessary 
to demonstrate its possibihty For after having proved that it 
exists, the question regardmg its possibility is superfluous Now, 
when we wish to define more strictly the nature of this necessary 
bemg, we do not look out for some bemg the conception of which 
would enable u^ to comprehend the necessity of its bemg — for if 
we could do this, an empmcal presupposition would be unnecessary, 
no, we try to discover merely the negative condition (cottdtfto sine 
qua noti), without which a bemg would not be absolutely necessary 
Now this would be perfectly admissible m every sort of reasonmg, 
from a consequence to its pnnciple, but m the present case it 
unfortunately happens that the condition of absolute nece^ty 
can be discovered m but a smgle bemg, the conception of which 
must consequently contain all that is requisite for demonstrating 
the presence of absolute necessity, and thus entitle me to mfer 
this absolute necessity a fnon That is, it must be possible to 
reason conversely, and say— the tbmg, to which the conception oi 
the highest reahty belongs, is absolutely necessary But ii l 
cannot reason thus-and I cannot, unless I beheve m the suffiaency 
of the ontological argument-J find msurmountable obstacles m 
my new path, and am really no farther Aan the pomt which 
I set out Ihe conception of a Supreme Bemg s^sfies all questions 
'a imon regardmg tiie mtemal determinations of a thmg, ^d is 
’ for this reason an^deal without equal or parallel, the 
cepoon of it mdicatmg it as at the same time an ms 
among all possible things ' But the conception does not satisfy 
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the question regarding its existqice— which was the purpose of 
all our inquiries, and, although the existence of a necessary being 
were admitted, we should find it impossible to answer the question 
What of all things m the world must be regarded as such? 

It IS certainly allowable to admtt the existence of an all-sufficient 
bemg — a cause of all possible effects, for the purpose of enablmg 
reason to mtroduce umty mto its mode and grounds of explanation 
with regard to phenomena But to assert that such a bemg 
necessarily exists, is no longer the modest enunciation of an admis- 
sible hypothesis, but the boldest declamtion of an apodeictic 
certamty, for the cogmtion of that which is absolutely necessary, 
must Itself possess tlmt character 

The aim of the transcendental ideal formed by the mind is, 
either to discover a conception which shall harmonize with the 
idea of absolute necessity, or a conception which shall contain 
that idea If the one is possible, so is the other, for reason 
recogmzes that alone as absolutely necessary, which is necessary 
from Its conception ^ But both attempts are equally beyond our 
power— we find it impossible to saH0 the understandmg upon this’ 
pomt, and as impossible to mduce it to remam at rest m relation 
to this mcapaaty 

Unconditioned necessity, which, as the ultimate support and 
stay of all existmg thmgs, is an indispensable requirement of the 
imnd, IS an abyss on the verge of which human reason trembles 
m dismay Even the idea of eternity, temble and sublime as it 
IS, as depicted by Haller, does not produce upon the mental vision 
such a feehng of awe and terror, for, although it measures the 
duration of thmgs, it does not support them We cannot bear, 
nor can we nd ourselves of the thought, that a bemg, which we 
regard as the greatest of all possible existences, should say to 
himself I am from eternity to etermty, beside me there is nothing, 
except that which exists by my will, hut whence then am 7? Here 
all smks away from under us, and the greatest, as the smallest, 
perfection, hovers without stay or footmg in presence of the 
speculative reason, which finds it as easy to part with the one 
as with the other 

Many physical powers, which evidence their existence by their 
efiects, are perfectly mscrutable m their nature, they elude all 
our powers of ol^ervation The transcendent^ object which ■ 
forms the basis of phenomena, and, m connection with it, the reason 
why our sensibihty possesses this rather than that particular kind 
of conditions, are and must ever remam hidden from our mental 
1 That 18, which cannoi be cogiiaied as other than necessary — Tr 
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vision, the fact is there, the reasqn of the fact we cannot see But 
» an ideal of pure reason cannot be termed mysterious or tnscrulabU, 
because the only credential of its reahty is the need of it felt by 
reason, for the purpose of givmg completeness to the world of 
synthetical unity An ideal is not even given as a cogitable 
object, and t'herefore cannot be mscrutable, on the contrary, it 
must, as a mere idea, be based on the constitution of reason itself, 
and on this account must be capable of explanation and solution 
For the very essence of reason consists m its abihty to give an 
account of all our conceptions, opimons, and assertions — ^upon 
objective, or, when •they happen to be illusory and fallacious, 
upon subjective grounds 


Detection and Explanation of ike Dialectical Illusion in all 
Transcendental Arguments for ike Existence of a Necessary 
Being 

Both of the above arguments are transcendental, m other words, 
they do not proceed upon empincal prmciples For, although 
the cosmological argument professed to lay a basis of expenence 
for Its edifice of reasonmg, it did not ground its procedure upon 
the peculiar constitution of expenence, but upon pure prmoples 
of reason — ^m relation to an existence given by empincal conscious- 
ness, utterly ahandomng its guidance, however, for the purpose 
of supportmg its assertions entirely upon pure conceptions Now 
what is the cause, m these transcendental arguments, of the 
dialectical, but natural, illusion, which connects the conceptions 
of necessity and supreme reality, and hypo?tati 2 es that which 
cannot be anythmg but an idea? What is the cause of this un- 
avoidable step on the part of reason, of admittmg that some one 
among all eastmg things must be necessary, while it falls back 
from the assertion of the existence of such a being as from m 
abyss? And how does reason proceed to explam this anomaly 
to its^, and from the wavermg condition of a tinud and reluctant 
approbation— always agam withdrawn, arrive at a calm and 
settled msightmtoit^ cause? 

It is somethmg very remarkable that, on the supposition that 
somethmg exists, I cannot avoid the mference, tiiat somethmg 
exists necessarily Upon this perfectly natural— -but not on that 
.account reliable— inference does the cosmologifal argumrat rffit 
But. let me form any conception whatever of a t^, 1 find tnat 
* I cannot cogitate the existence of the thmg as absolutely necess^, 
and that nothmg prevents me— be the thmg or bemg what it 
may— from cogitating its non-existence I may thus be obliged 
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to admit that all existmg thin^ have a necessary basis, while I 
cannot cogitate any single or mdmdual thing as necessary In 
other words, I can never complete the regress through the conations 
of existence, without admitting the existence of a necessary bemg, 
but, on the other hand, I cannot make a commencement from this 
bemg • 

If I must cogitate somethmg as existmg necessanly as the 
basis of existmg thmgs, and yet am not permitted to cogitate 
any mdividual thmg as m itself necessary, the mevitable inference 
is, that necessity and contmgency are not properties of thmgs 
themselves — otherwise an mtemd contradttbon would result, 
that consequently neither of these pnnciples are objective, but 
merely subjective pnnaples of reason— the one reqmrmg us to 
seek for a necessary ground for everythmg that exists, that is, 
to be satisfied with no other explanation than that which is 
complete a pmn, the other forbiddmg us ever to hope for the 
attainment of this completeness, that is, to regard no member 
of the empincal world as unconditioned In this mode of viewmg 
them, both pnnaples, m them purely heuristic and regulative 
character, and as concerning meray the formal mterest of reason, 
are quite consistent with each other The one says— you must 
philosophize upon nature, as if there existed a necessai^ pnmal 
basis of all existmg thmgs, solely for the purpose of mtroducmg 
systematic umty mto your knowledge, by pursumg an idea of 
t^ character— a foundation which is arbitr^y admitted to be 
ultimate, while the other warns you to consider no mdividual 
determination, concemmg the existence of thmgs, as such an 
ultunate foundation, that is, as absolutely necessary, but to keep 
the way always open for further progress m the deduction, and to 
treat every detennmation as determmed by some other But if 
all that we prceive must be regarded as conditionally necessary, 
It IS impossible that anythmg which is empincally given should 
be absolutely necessary 

It follows from this, that you must accept the absolutely necessary 
as out of and beyond the world, masmu^ as it is useful only as a 
prmaple of the highest possible umty m expenence, and you cannot 
discover any such necessary existence m the leorld, the second rule 
reqmrmg you \o regard all empincal causes of umty as themselves 
deduced , 

The philosophers of antiqmty regarded all the forms of nature 
as contmgent, while matter was considered by them, m accordance 
with the judgment of the common reason of mankmd, as pnmal 
and necessary But if they had regained matter, not relatively — 
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as the substratum of phenomei^, but absolutely and tn ttsdf—i^s 
an mdependent existence, this idea of absolute necessity would 
have immediately disappeared For there is nothing absolutely 
connectmg reason with such an existence, on the contrary, it can 
annihilate it in thought, always and without self-contradiction 
But in thought alone lay the idea of absolute necessity A 
regulative principle must, therefore, have been at the foundation 
of this opimon In fact, extension and impenetrabihty— which 
together constitute rur conception of matter— form the supreme 
empincal pnnaple of the um^ of phenomena, and this pnnaple, 
m so far as it is empirically unconditioned, possesses the property 
of a regulative prmciple But, as every determmation of matter 
which constitutes what is real m it — and consequently impenetra- 


bihty — IS an effect, which must have a cause, and is for this reason 
always denved, the notion of matter cannot harmonize with the 
idea of a necessary bemg, m its character of the pnnaple of all 
denved umty For every one of its real properties, being denved, 
must be only conditionally necessary, and can therefore be 
‘annihilated m thought, and thus the whole existence of matter 
can be so annihilated or suppressed If this were not the case, 
we should have found m the world of phenomena the highest 
ground or condition of umty—which is impossible, accordmg to 
the second regulative pnnaple It follows, that matter, and, m 
general, all that forms part of the world of sense, cannot be a 
necessary pnmal bemg, nor even a pnnaple of empincal unity, 
but that this bemg or pnnaple must have its place assigned without 
the world And, m this way, we can proceed m perfect confidence 
to deduce the phenomena of the world and tbeir existence from 
other phenomena, just as if there existed no necessary being, 
and we can at the same time, strive without ceasmg towards the 
attamment of completeness for our deduction, just as if such a 
bemg — the supreme condition of all existences — ^were presupposed 

^These remarks will have made it evident to the reader that the 
ideal of the Supreme Bemg, far from bemg an enouncement of the 
existence of a bemg m itself necessary, is nothmg more than a 
ueulatm principle of reason, tequirmg us to regar^ aU connection 
existmg between phenomena as if it had its ongm from an ml- 
, sufliaent necessary cause, and basing upon /lus lie rule of a 
systematic and necessary umty m the explanation d 
We cannot, at the same time, avoid regardmg, by a transcendental 
subrepito, this formal prmaple as constitutive, and hypo^tizmg 
this unity Preasely similar is the case with our notion of space 
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Space IS the pnmal condition of forms, ^\hlch arc proper!) just 
so many different limitations of it, and thus, although it is mere!) 
a pnnciplc of sensibility, we cannot help regarding it as an abso* 
lutely necessary and self-subsistcnt thmg— ns an object giicn 
o prion in itself In the same way, it is quite natural that as the 
systematic unity of nature cannot ^ established as a principle for 
the cmpmcal employment of reason, unless it is based upon the 
idea of an ens realtssimum, as the supreme cause, \vc should regard 
this idea as a real object, and this object, in itfcharactcr of supreme 
condition, as absolutely necessary, and that in this way a regulative 
should be transformed into a consltitiitve pTinciplc This inter- 
change becomes evident when I regard this supreme bemg, which, 
relatively to the world, was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary, 
as a thing j>er se In this case, I find it impossible to represent 
this necessity m or by any conception, and it exists mcrel) in 
my own mind, as the formal condition of thought, but not as a 
material and hypostatic condition of existence 

CHAPTER III 

Section Sixth 

Of the Impossibility of a Physico-Theologicql Proof 

If, then, neither a pure conception nor the general expenence 
of an emstmg bemg can provide a sufficient basis for the proof of 
the existence of the Deity, we can make the attempt by the only 
other mode — that of groundmg our argument upon a determinate 
experience of the phenomena of the present world, their constitution 
and disposition, and discover whether we can thus attain to a 
sound conviction of the existence of a Supreme Being This 
argument we shall term the physico-theological argument If it 
IS shown to be msufiiaent, speculative reason cannot present us 
with any satisfactory proof of the existence of a being corresponding 
to our transcendent idea ^ 

It IS evident from the remarks that have been made in the 
precedmg sections, that an answer to this question will be far 
from bemg di^cult or unconvincmg* For how can any experience 
be adequate with an idea? The very essence of an idea consists 
in the fact that no experience can ever be discovered congruent 
or adequate with it The transcendental idea of a necessary and 
all-sufiSaent bemg is so immeasurably p^cat, so lugh abosc all 
that IS empincal, which is always conditioned, that we hope m 
vain to find materials m the sphere of experience sufficient!) 
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ample for our conception, and m •?a3n seek the unconditioned among 
things that are conditioned, while examples, nay, even guidance 
IS denied us by the laws of empincal synthesis 
If the Supreme Bemg forms a hnk m the chain of empincal 
conditions, it must be a member of the empincal senes, and, like 
the lower members which it precedes, have its ongm m some higher 
member of the senes If, on the other hand, we disengage it from 
the cham, and cogitate it as an intelhgible bemg, apart from the 
senes of natural caults — ^how shall reason bndge the abyss that 
separates the latter from the former? All laws respectmg the 
regress from effects *to causes, all synthetical additions to our 
knowledge relate solely to possible expenence and the objects of 
the sensuous world, and, apart from them, are without significance 
The world around us opens before our view so magnificent a 
spectacle of order, vanety, beauty, and conformity to ends, that 
whether we pursue our observations mto the mfinity of space m 
the one direction, or mto its illimitable divisions in the other, 
whether we regard the world m its greatest or its least manifesta- 
bons— even after we have attamed to the highest summit of know- 
ledge which our weak mmds can reach, we find that language m 
the presence of wonders so mconceivable has lost its force, and 
number its power to reckon, nay, even thought fruls to conceive 
adequately, amf our conception of the whole dissolves mto an 
astonishment without the power of expression — all the more 
eloquent that it is dumb Everywhere around us we observe a 
chain of causes and efiects, of means and ends, of death and birth, 
and, as nothmg has entered of itself mto the condition m whiim 
we find It, we are constantly referred to some other thing, which 
Itself suggests the same inquiry regarding its cause, and thus the 
umverse must smk mto the abyK of nothmgness, unless we adimt 
that, besides this mfimte diam of contingencies, there exists some- 
thmp r that IS pnmal and self-subsistent— somethmg which, as the 
cause of this phenomenal world, secures its continuance ana 


highest cause-^what magmtude shall we atobute to it? 
Of the content of the world we are ignorant, still less cm we 
estimate its magmtude by cCmp^on with the ^sphere to 
possible But this supreme cause bemg a necMsity of the human 

'Lnd, what IS there to prevent us from is 

degree of perfection as to place it above the sphere of aK Jzfis 
poSible? This'wt can easily do, although only by to 
Lnt outlme of an abstract ^conception, by 
to ourselves as contammg m itself, as an mdmdual substance, a 
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possible perfection — a conceptioi^ which satisfies that requirement 
of reason which demands panimony m prmciples/ which is free 
from self-contradiction, which even contnbutes to the extension 
of the employment of reason in experience, by means of the 
^dance afio^ed by this idea to order and system, and which 
m no respect conflicts with any law of experience * 

This argument always deserves to be mentioned with respect 
It IS the oldest, the clearest, and that most m conformity with the 
common reason of humanity It ammates^the study of nature, 
as it itself derives its existence and draws ever new strength from 
that source It mtroduces aims and ends into a sphere m which 
our observation could not of itself have discovered them, and 
extends our knowledge of nature, by durectmg our attention to a 
umty, the prmaple of which hes beyond nature This knowledge 
of nature again reacts upon this idea— its cause, and thus our 
behef m a divme author of the umverse nses to the power of an 
irresistible conviction 

For these reas&ns it would be utterly hopeless to attempt to 
rob this argument of the authority it to always enjoyed The 
nund, imceasmgly elevated by these considerations, which, although 
empirical, are so remarkably powerful, and contmually addmg 
to their force, will not suffer itself to be depressed by the doubts 
suggested by subtle speculation, it tears itself out of this state of 
uncertamty, the moment it casts a look upon the wondrous forms 
of nature and the majesty of the umverse, and nses from height 
to height, from condition to condition, till it to elevated itself to 
the supreme and unconditioned author of all 

But although we have nothmg to object to the reasonableness 
and utihty of this procedure, but have rather to commend and 
encourage it, we cannot approve of the claims which this argument 
advances to demonstrative certamty and to a reception upon its 
own ments, apart from favour or support by other arguments 
Nor can it mjure the cause of morahty to endeavour to lower the 
tone of the arrogant sophist, and to teach him that modesty and 
moderation whidi are the properties of a behef that brmgs calm 
and content mto the nund, without prescnbmg to it an unworthy 
subjection I mamtam, then, that the physico-theological argu- 
ment is insuffiaent of itself to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Bemg, that it mi^t entrust this to the ontological argument — ^tcs 
whi(£ It serves merely as an mtroduction, and that, consequently, 

^ A leference to the metaphysica] dogma SnUa pfacter neussjtatem non 
sutil muttiphcania, whi<^ may also be ap^ied to logic, by the sabsUtutlon 
o{ pnnapui far entia — Tr 
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this argument contains the otdy^ssthle gromtd of proof (possessed 
by speculative reason) for the existence of this bemg 
The chief momenta m the physico-theological argument are as 
follow I We observe m the world mamfest signs of an arrange- 
ment full of purpose, executed with great wisdom, and existing 
m a whole of a content mdescnbably various, and of an extent 
without hmits 2 This arrangement of means and ends is entirely 
foreign to the thmgs exastmg m the world — ^it belongs to them 
merely as a contmgent attribute, m other words, the nature of 
different thmgs could not of itself, whatever means were employed, 
harmomously tend towards certam purposes, were they not chosen 
and dnected for these purposes by a rational and disposmg principle, 
m accordance with certam fundamental ideas 3 There exists, 
therefore, a sublime and wise cause (or several), which is not 
merely a bhnd, all-powerful nature, producmg the bemgs and events 
which fill the world m unconscious /fcwMdtty, but a/rse and mtelh- 
gent cause of the world 4 The umty of tbs cause may be inferred 
from the umty of the reciprocal relation existmg between the 
parts of the world, as portions of an artistic edifice— an inference 
wbch all our observation favours, and all prmaples of analogy 


support 

In the above argument, it is inferred from the analogy of certain 
products of nature with those of human art, whdb it compels Nature 
to bend herself to its purposes, as m the case of a house, a sbp, 
or a watch, that the same tad of causahty — ^namely, linderstandmg 
and will — ^resides m nature It is also declared tiiat the mtemal 
possibihty of tbs freely-actmg nature (wbch is the source of all 
art, and perhaps also of human reason) is denvable from another 
and superhuman art — a conclusion wbch would perhaps be found 
mcapable of standmg the test of subtle transcendental cnoasm 
But to neither of these opinions shall we at present object We 
shall only remark that it must be confessed that, if we are to 
discuss the subject of cause at all, we cannot proceed more securely 
than with the guidance of the analogy subsistmg between natoe 
and such products of fiesign — ^these bmg the only products whose 
causes and modes of ongmation are completely known to us 
Reason would be unable to satisfy her own requirements, u she 
passed from a causahty which she does know, to obscure ana 
rmdemonstrable principles of explanation which she does not taiv 
Accordta to the physico-theological argument, the connection 
and hai^y tastmg m the world evidence the contmg^^ of 
the form merely, but not of the matter, that is, of the substanra 
of the world To establish the truth of the latter opinion, it would 
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be necessary to prove that all thpigs would be in themselves in- 
capible of this harmony and order, unless they were, even as 
regards their suhstana, the product of a supreme wisdom But 
this would require very different grounds of proof from those 
presented by the analogy with human art This proof can at 
most, therefore, demonstrate the ciostence of an arehUeci of the 
world, whose efforts are hmited by the capabilities of the material 
with which he works, but not of a creator of the world, to whom 
all thmgs are subject Thus this argument as utterly insufficient 
lor the task before us — a demonstration of the existence of an 
all-sufficient bemg If we wish to prove the cuntmgency of matter, 
we must have recourse to a transcendental argument, which the 
physico-theological was constructed expressly to avoid 

We mfer, from the order and design visible in the umverse, as a 
disposition of a thoroughly contmgent character, the existence of 
a cause proportionate thereto The conception of this cause must 
contam certain determinate quahties, and it must therefore be 
regarded as the conception of a bemg which possesses all power, 
wisdom, and so on, m one word, all perfection— the conception,’ 
that is, of an all-suffiaent bemg For the predicates of very 
great, astomshmg, or immeasurable power and excellence, give 
us no deterramate conception of the thmg, nor do they mform 
us what the thmg 'may be m itself They merely mdicate the 
relation existmg betiveen the magnitude of the object and the 
observer, who compares it with himself and with bis own power 
of comprehension, and are mere expressions of praise and reverence, 
by which the object is either magmiied, or the observmg subject 
depreciated in relation to the object Where we have to do with 
the magmtude (of the perfection) of a thmg, we can discover no 
determmate conception, except that which comprehends all possible 
perfection or completeness, and it is only the total (pmmtudo) of 
reahty which is completely determmed m and through its 
conception alone 

Now It cannot be expected that any one will be bold enough to 
declare that he has a perfect insight into the relation which the 
magnitude of the world he contemplates, bears (m its extent as 
well as m Its content) to onmipoterme, mto that of the order and 
design in the world to the highest wisdom, and that of the umty 
of the world to the^absolute umty of a Supreme Being * Physico- 

I Kant’s meaning is, that no one will be bold enough to declare that he is 
certain that the world could not have existed without an omnipotent author 
that none but the highest wisdom could have produced the harmony and 
order we observe m it, and that its umt> is possible only under the condition 
of an absolute unity — Tr 
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theology is therefore incapable of presenting a determinate concep- 
» tion of a supreme cause of the world, and is therefore insufficient 
as a principle of theology— a theology which is itself to be the 
basis of religion. 

The attainment of absolute totality is completely impossible on 
the path of empiricism. And yet this is the path pursued in the 
physico-theological argument. What means shall we employ to 
bridge the abyss? 

After elevating ourselves to admiration of the magnitude of the 
power, wisdom, and other attributes of the author of the world, 
and finding we can*advance no further, we leave the argument 
on empirical grounds, and proceed to infer the contingency of the 
world from the order and conformity to aims that are observable 
in it. Erom this contingency we infer, by the help of transcen- 
dental conceptions alone, the 'existence of something absolutely 
necessary j and, still advancmg, proceed from the conception of 
the absolute necessity of the’ &st cause to the completely deter- 
mined or determining conception thereof — the conception of an 
‘all-embracing reality. Thus the physico-theological, failing in its 
undertaking, recurs in its embarrassment to the cosmological 
argument; and, as this is merely the ontological argument in 
disguise, it executes its design solely by the aid of pure reason, 
although it at firet professed to have no connection with this faculty, 
and to base its entire procedure upon experience alone. ' 

The physioo-theologians have therefore no reason to regard 
with such contempt the transcendental mode of argument, and 
to look down upon it, with the conceit of clear-sighted observers 
of nature, as the brain-cobweb of obscure speculatists. For if 
they reflect upon and examine their own arguments, they will 
find that, after following for some time the path of nature and 
experience, and discovering themselves no nearer their object, 
they suddenly, leave this path and pass into the region of pure 
possibility, where they hope to reach upon the wings of ideas 
what had eluded all their empirical investigations. Gaining, as 
they think, a firm fo'oting after this immense leap, they extend 
their . determinate conception — into ' the possession of which they 
have come, they, know not how — over the whole sphere of creation, 
and explain their, ideal, which is entirely a product of pure reason, . 
'by illustrations drawn from experience — thtiUgh in a de^ee 
miserably unworthy of the grandeur of the object, while they 
refuse to acknowledge that they have arrived at this cogni ion 
or hypothesis by a very different road from that of experience. 

Thus the physico-theological is based upon the cosmologica. 
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■uid this upon the ontolopcal proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and ns besides these ttec there is no other path open to 
speculative reason, the ontological proof, on the ground of pure 
conceptions of reason, is the only possible one, if any proof of a 
proposition so far transcending the cmpincal c\crasc of the 
understanding is possible at all 

CHAPTER m 
Section Sei’znth 

Critique of all Theology bast'd upon Speculative Principles of Reason 

If by the term Theology I understand the cognition of a pnmal 
being, that cognition is based either upon reason alone (fheologia 
ratioiialis) or upon revelation {fheologia revelata) The former 
cogitates Its object either by means of pure transcendental con- 
ceptions, os on ens originanum, realissimttm, ens entiiim, and is 
termed transcendental theology, or, by means of a conception, 
den\cd from the nature of our own mind, ns a supreme mtclligence, 
and must then be entitled natural theology The person who 
believes in a transcendental theology alone, is termed a Deist, 
he who acknowledges the possibility of a natural theology also, a 
Theist The former admits that wc can cognize Tiy pure reason 
alone the existence of n Supreme Being, but at the same time 
mamtams that our conception of tins being is purely tfansccndcntal, 
and that all we can say of it is, tliat it possesses all reality, without 
bemg able to define it more doscly The second asserts that reason 
IS capable of presenting us, from the analogy with nature, with a 
more definite conception of this being, and that its operations, as 
the cause of all thmgs, are the results of intelligence and free will 
The former regards the Supreme Being as the cause of the world — 
whether by the necessity of his nature, or ns a free agent, is left 
undetermined, the latter considers this bemg ns the author of 
the corld , 

Transcendental theology aims cither at infemng the existence 
of a Supreme Bemg from a general experience — without any doscr 
reference to tl^ world to which this experience belongs, and in 
this case it is called Cosmotlieology, or it endeavours to cognize 
the existence of sudi a bemg, through mere conceptions, widiout 
the aid of cxpencncc, and is then termed Ontothcolggy 
Natural theology infers the attributes and tliG existence of an 
author of the world, from the constitution of, the order and unity 
observable in, the world, m which two modes of causality must 
09 ” 
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be admitted to exist — those of nature and freedom Thus it nses 
*' from this world to a supreme mtelhgence, either as the pnnciple 
of all natural, or of all moral order and perfection In the former 
case it is termed Physico-theology, m the latter, Ethical or 
Moral-theology ^ 

As we are wont to understand by the term God not merely an 
eternal nature, the operations of which are insensate and bhnd, 
but a Supreme Bemg, who is the free and mteihgent author of alt 
thmgs, and as it is tifSs latter view alone that can be of mterest to 
humanity, we might, m stnct ngour, deny to the Detst any behef 
in God at all, and regard him merely as a mamtamer of the existence 
of a pnmal bemg or thmg-— the supreme cause of all other thmgs 
But, as no one ought to be blamed, merely because he does not 
feel himself justified m mamtaimng a certam opmion, as if he 
altogether demed its truth and asserted the opposite, it is more 
correct — as it is less harsh — to say, the Deist beheves m a God, 
the Theist m a Itmng God (staitma tnielltgetUta) We shall now 
.proceed to mvesti^te the sources of all these attempts of reason 
to estabhsh the existence of a Supreme Bemg 

It may be sufficient m this place to define theoretical knowledge 
or cogmtion as Imowledge of tlwt which w, and practical knowledge 
as knowledge of that which oi^ht to be In this view, the theoretiwl 
employment of reason is that by which I cognize a pnon (as 
necessary) that something is, while the practical is that by which 
I cognize a pnon what ought to happen Now, if it is an m- 
dubitably certam, though at the same time an entirely conditioned 
truth, that somethmg is, or ought to happen, either a certam 
determinate condition of this truth is absolutely nec^a^, or 
such a condition may be arbitrarily presupposed In the former 
case the condition is postulated (per thesm), m the latter supposed 
(per kypothestn) There are certam practical laws— those ol 
morahty— which are absolutely necessary Now, if these laws 
necessarily presuppose the existence of some bemg, as the condition 
of the possibihty ol, their obl^atory power, this bemg must be 
postUU^d, because the conditioned, from which we 
this determinate condition, b itself cogged « “ £ moS 

necessary We shall at sonfe future time show^t the moral 
laws ^ merely presuppose the existence of a Supreme Bmg, 
' but also, as theLLes absolutely necws^ wm difirarat relataon 


theology, on the contrary, is fee 
of a Supreme Being, founded upon ethical laws 
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view The discussion of this ergument we postpone for the 
present 

When the question relates merely to that which is, not to that 
which ought to be, the conditioned which is presented in expenence 
is always cogitated as contmgent For tl^ reason«its condition 
cannot be regarded as absolutely necessary, but merely as relatively 
necessary, or rather as netdful, the condition is in itself and a 
■prvort a mere arbitrary presupposition in aid of the cogmbon, by 
reason, of the conditioned If, then, we are fb possess a theoretical 
cogmtion of the absolute necessity of a thm^ we cannot attam to 
this cogmtion otherwise than o pnon by means of conceptions, 
while It IS impossible m this way to cognize the existence of a 
cause which bears any relation to an existence given m expenence 

Theoretical cogmtion is speculative when it relates to an object 
or certain conceptions of an object which is not given and cannot 
be discovered by means of expenence It is opposed to the 
cognition of nature, which concerns only those objects or predicates 
winch can be presented m a possible expenence , 

The prmaple that everything which happens (the emptncally 
contmgent) must have a cause, is a pnnciple of the cogmtion of 
nature, but not of speculative cogmtion For, if we change it 
mto an abstract pnnciple, and depnve it of its reference to 
expenence and the empincal, we shall find thaf it cannot with 
justice be regarded any longer as a sjmthebcal proposition, and 
that it IS impossible to discover any mode of transifaon from that 
which exists to somethmg entirely difierent — termed cause Nay, 
more, the conception of a cause — as likewise that of the contmgent 
— Closes, m this speculative mode of employing it, all significance, 
for Its objective reahty and meanmg are comprehensible from 
expenence alone 

When from the existence of the umverse and the thmgs in it 
the existence of a cause of the umverse is mferred, reason is 
proceedmg not m the natural, but m the speculative method 
For the pnnciple of the former enounces, not ^hat thmgs themselves 
or substances, but only that which happens or their states— as 
empincally contmgent, have a cause the assertion that the 
existence of substance itself is contingent is not justified by 
expenence, it is the assertion of a reason employmg its principles 
in a speculative nflmner If, ^ain, I infer from Ihe form of the * 
umverse, from the way m wtoch all thmgs are connected and act 
and react upon each o^er, the existence of a cauSe entirdy distmct 
from the umverse — ^this would agam*be a judgment of purely 
speculative reason, because the object in this case— the cause — 
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:an never be an object of possible expenence In both these 
lases the principle of causabty, which is vahd only in the field 
of expenence — useless and even meaningless beyond this region, 
would be diverted from its proper destmation 
Now I mamtain that all attempts of reason to establish a 
theology by the aid of speculation alone are fruitless, that the 
prmciples of reason as apphed to nature do not conduct us to 
any theological truths, and, consequently, that a rational theology 
can have no easteifte, vmless it is founded upon the laws of 
morality Por all synthetical prmciples of the imdeistandmg are 
valid only as tmmafienl m expenence, while the cognition of a 
Supreme Being necessitates their being employed transcendentally, 
and of this the understanding is quite incapable If the empirical 
law of causahty is to conduct us to a Supreme Bemg, this being 
must belong to the cham of empincal objects— in which case it 
would be, hke all phenomena, itself conditioned If the possibihty 
of passmg the hmits of expenence be admitted, by means of the 
dynamical law of the relation of an eSect to its cause, what kmd 
*of conception shall we obtain by this procedure? Certainly not 
the conception of a Supreme Bemg, because expenence never 
presents us with the greatest of all possible efiects, and it is only 
an effect of this character that could witness to the existence of a 
corresponding c&use If, for the purpose of fully satisfying the 
requirements of Reason, we recognize her nght to assert the exist- 
ence of a perfect and absolutdy necessary being, this can be 
admitted only from favour, and cannot be regarded as the result 
or irresistible demonstration The physico-theological proof may 
add weight to others— if other proofs there are— by connecting 
speculation with expenence, but m itself it rather prepares the 
rnind for theological cogmtion, and gives it a nght and natural 
direction, than establishes a sure foundation for theology 
It IS now perfectly evident that transcendental questions admit 
only of transcendental answers— those presented o pnonhy pan 
conceptions without, the least empincal admixture But the 
question m the present case is evidently synthetical— it aims at 
the extension of our cognition beyond the bounds of ei^enence— it 
requires an assurance respecting the existence of,a bemg corre- 
sponding with the Idea m our minds, to whch no e^^ence m 
ever ^adequate Now it has been abundantly proved that all 
a pnort synthetical cognition is possible only as the 
the formalconditions of a possible expenence, and *at the J 
of all pnnciples depends Jipon their immanence in the ot 
expenrace, ttat is, their relation to objects of empincal cogmtion 
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or phenomena Thns all tnnscoiidcntal procedure in reference to 
speculate c thcologj is without result 
If nnj one prefers doubting the conclusis cncss of the proofs of 
our Analytic to losing the persuasion of the \alidity of these old 
and time honoured arguments, he at least cannot decime answrnng 
the question — ^how he can pass the limits of all possible c\pcrcncc 
bj the help of mere ideas If he talks of new arguments, or of 
improsemcnts upon old arguments — I request him to spare me 
There is ccrtainij no great choice m this sifnerc of discussion as 
all speculate c arguments must at last look for support to the 
ontological, and I hate, therefore, terj liAle to fear from the 
argumentative fecunditj of the dogmatical defenders of a nnn- 
sensuous reason Without looking upon mj-self ns a remarkably 
combative person, I shall not dcclmc the challenge to detect the 
fallacy and destroy the pretensions of etcry attempt of spcculatite 
theology And yet the hope of better fortune neter dcacrts those 
who nre accustomed to the dogmatical mode of procedure I 
shall, therefore, restrict myself to the simple and equitable dcmani^ 
that such rcasoneis will demonstrate, from the nature of the human 
mind as well as from that of the other sources of knowledge, how 
we are to proceed to c\tcnd our cognition completely a fnori, 
and to cany it to that point where expenence abandons us, and 
no means exist of guaranteeing the objective reality of our concep- 
tions In whateter way the understanding may have attained to 
a conception, the existence of the object of the conception cannot 
be discotercd in it by analysis, because the cognition of the 
existence of the object depends upon the object’s being posited and 
given in itself apart from the conception But it is utterK impossible 
to go beyond our conception, wathout the aid of expencnce — which 
presents to the mind nothing but phenomena, or to attain by the 
help of mere conceptions to a conviction of the existence of new 
kinds of objects or supernatural beings 
But although pure speculative reason is far from sufficient to 
demonstrate the existence of a Supreme Beipg, it is of the highest 
utility in correcting our conception of this bemg — on the supposition 
that we can attain to the cognition of it by some other means — m 
making it consistent with itself and with all other conceptions of 
intelligible objects, clcanng it from all that is incompatible with 
the conception of 'an eiis sitmmim, and eliminating from it all* 
limitations or admixture of empined elements 
Transcendental theology is still therefore, nOtwathstanding its 
objective insuffiacncy, of importance 4 n a negative respect, it is 
useful ns a test of the procedure of reason when engaged with pure 
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^ideas, no other than a transcendental standard being in this case 
admissible For if, from a practical point of view, the hypothesis 
of a Supreme and All-sufficient Bemg is to mamtain its %aUditv 
without opposition, it must be of the highest importance to define 
this conception m a correct and ngorous manner— as the transcen- 
dental conception of a necessary being, to ehmmate all phenomenal 
elements (anthropomorphism in its most extended signification), 
and at the same time to overflow all contradictory assertions— be 
they athetsUc, detsttc,^r antkrapomorfhtc This is of couise very 
easy, as the same arguments which demonstrated the mabih^ 
of human reason to c^rm the existence of a Supreme Bemg must 
be alike suffiaent to prove the mvahdity of its denial For it is 
impossible to gam from the pure speculation of reason demonstra- 
tion that there exists no Supreme Bemg, as the ground of all that 
exists, or that this bemg possesses none of those properties which 
we regard as analogical with the dynamical quahties of a thinkmg 
bemg, or that, as the anthropomorphists would have us bdieve, 
jt is subject to all the hmitatioiis which sensibihty imposes upon 
those mtelhgences which exist m the world of expenence 
A Supreme Bemg is, therefore, for the speculative reason, a mere 
ideal, though a faults one— a conception which perfects and 
crowns the system of human cogmtion, but the objective reality 
of which can nfiither be proved nor disproved by pure reason 
If this defect is ever supph^ by a Moral Theology, the problematic 
Transcendent^ Theology which has preceded, wall have been at 
least serviceable as demonstrating the mental necessity existmg 
for the conception, by the complete detenmnation of it which it 
has furnished, and the ceaseless testmg of the conclusions of a 
reason often deceived by sense, and not always m harmony with 
Its own ideas The attnbutes of necessity, infimtude, umty, 
existence apart from the world (and not as a world-soul), eternity 
— ^free from conditions of tune, ommpresence— free from conditions 
of space, ommpotence, and others, are pure transcendental 
predicates, and thus ^he accurate conception of a Supreme Bemg, 
which every theology requires, is fniinshed by transcendental 
theology alone 
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TO TRKVSCIVPI VTAL PIAI rCIlC 

0/ lit lirgulalit f ntiiplo}ti ei I of Ilf I (’fits cj Vdrt Rrn'or 

Thi rrsuh of nil the jinlectical iitcmpts of pure rn^on not otK 
confirms the truth of wlnt tsc liaxc nlreidy prOMil in our I r n'n n- 
dcntnl AnTUtie, nimclj, tint nil inference# which would lend us 
bejond the limits of experience ire fnllacious nnd proundlc's, 
but It It the «Tme time tcacliis us tins ifnportnnt lc'«on tint 
liumm rcison Ins n natural inclination to oserstep thc'c limits, 
and that transcendental ideas are ns much the natural propirta 
of the reason os categories arc of the understanding fhere 
exists this difference, howescr, that while the categories ncicr 
mislead us, outward objects iking nlwajs in perfect harmonj 
therewith, ideas arc the parents of irresistible illusions, the sti crest 
nnd most subtle cnticism being required to «a\c us from the 
fallacies which thej induce * 

\Mintt\cr IS grounded in the nature of bur powers, wall lie 
found to be in harmony wath the final purpose and proper i mploj • 
ment of these powers, when once we base discos cred thtir true 
direction nnd aim We arc entitled to suppose*, therefore, that 
there exists a mode of cmplosnng transcindcntal ideas which is 
proper and tmimiifnt, although, when we mistake their meaning, 
and regard them as conceptions of actual things, their mod' of 
application is fra«s«n<fefif nnd dclusnc Tor it is not the idea 
Itself, but onlj the cmplojincnt of the idea in relation to possible 
i xpcncncc, that is transcendent or immanent An idea is cmplos cd 
transcendenth , when it is applied to an object falseh bclicatd to 
be adequate with nnd to conespond to it, immnncntU v hen it is 
applied solclj to the employment of the understanding in the 
sphere of experience Thus nil errors of subreplio—oi mis- 
application, are to Ik ascribed to defects of^judgment and not to 
understanding or reason 

Reason ncicr has nn immediate relation to an object, it relates 
immcdi.atcl} tgt the understanding fdonc It is onl} through the 
understanding tliat it can be cmplojcd in the field of expemnet 
It docs not Jorm aonccptions of objects, it mcrcK arranges them 
nnd gives to them that units which tlicy arc capable of possessing 
when the sphere of their application has been (Mended ns widch 
ns possible Reason asaiils itself of the conceptions of the under- 
stnndmg for tlie sole purpose of producing totaliu in the difftnnt 
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senes Tlus totality the imdetjtandiDg does not concern itself 
'with, its only occupation is the connection of expenences, by 
which senes of conditions m accordance with conceptions are 
estabhshed The object of reason is therefore the understanding 
and Its projjpr destination As the latter brings unity into the 
diversity of objects by means of its conceptions, so the former 
brings umty mto the diversity of conceptions by means of ideas, 
as It sets the final aim of a collective unity to the operations of 
the understandmg, v4nch without this occupies itself wuth a dis- 
tnbutive unity alone 

I accordingly maUftam, that transcendental ideas can never be 
employed as constitutive ideas, that they cannot be conceptions 
of objects, and that, when thus considered, they assume a fallacious 
and dialectical character But, on the other hand, they are capable 
of an admirable and mdispensably necessary application to objects 
— as regulative ideas, directing the understMding to a certain 
BTm, the guiding Imes towards which all its laws follow, and in 
which they all meet ui one point This pomt— though a mere 
Idea (foots timgtnanus), that is, not a pomt from which the con- 
ceptions of the understandmg do really proceed, for it hes beyond 
the sphere of possible expenence — serves notwithstandmg to give 
to these conceptions the greatest possible unity combmed with 
the greatest possible extension Hence arises the natural illusion 
which induces us to beheve that these lines proceed from an object 
which hes out* of tbe sphere of empincal cognition, just as objects 
reflected in a minor appear to be behind it But this illusion 
which we may hinder from imposmg upon us— is necessary and 
unavoidable, if we desire to see, not only those objects whi^ he 
before us, but those which are at a great distance behmd 
that is to say, when, m tbe present case, we direct the anus of the 
understanding, beyond everj' given expenence, towards an extension 

as great as can possibly be attained v « e j 

If we review our cogmtions in their entire extent, we shall find 
that the pecuhar busmess of reason is to arrange them mto a 
system, that is to say,\o give them connecGon according to a 
^aple This umty presupposes an idea— the idea of the form 
of a whole (of cognition), preceding tbe dete^ate cogmtira of 
the parts, and ccmtammg the conditions whi^ ^ 

• to every part its place and relation to tbe othe* parts of Ae whme 
system This idea accordingly demands complete unify m to 
wgmtion of tficundeistandmg-not the unity of a contogto 
amregate, but that of a s^em connected accwd:^ to 

It cannot be aflfemed with propnety that this idea is a 
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conception of an ob]ect, it is mergly a conception of the complete 
unity of the conceptions of objects, in so for as this unity 15 available 
to the undeistandmg as a rule Such conceptions of teason arc 
not derived from nature, on the contrary, we employ them for 
the mterrogation and mvestigation of nature, and, regard our 
cogmtion as defective so long as it is not adequate to them We 
admit that such a thmg as pure earth, pure water, or pure atr, is 
not to be discovered And j’ct we reqmre these conceptions (which 
have their ongm m the reason; so far as regards theit absolute 
punty and completehess) for the purpose of determmmg the share 
which each of these natural causes has m "every phenomenon 
Thus the difierent kmds of matter are all referred to earths — as 
mere weight, to salts and mflammable bodies — as pure force, and 
finally, to water and air— as the vekteula of the former, or the 
maclmes employed by them m their bperations — for the purpose 
of explaming the cheimcal action and reacbon of bodits m accor- 
dance with the idea of a mechanism For, although not actually 
so expressed, the influence of such ideas of reason is very observable 
m the procedure of natural philosophers 

If reason is the faculty of deducmg the partictlar from the 
general, and if the general be certain t« se and given, it is only 
necessary that tbt judgment should subsume the particular under 
the general, the particular bemg thus necessanly»detennmed I 
shall term this the demonstrative or apodeictic employment of 
reason If, however, the general is admitted as problematical 
only, and is a mere idea, the particular case is certain, but the 
umversahty of the rule which apphes to this particular case 
remains a problem Several particular cases, the certamty of 
which is b^ond doubt, are then taken and evammed, for the 
purpose of discovenng whether the rule is applicable to them, 
and if It appears that ^ the particular cases which can be collected 
follow from the rule, its umversahty is inferred, and at the sump. 
time, all the causes which have not, or cannot be presented to our 
observation, are concluded to be of the same character with those 
which we have observed This I shall term the hypothetical 
employment of the reason 

The hypothejical exerase of reasoil by the aid of ideas employed 
as problematics conceptions is ptoperiy not eonsitluiive That is 
to say, if we consider the subject stnctly, the truth of the rde, 
which has been employed as an hjipothesis, does not follow from 
the use that is made of it by raison For how*can we know all 
the possible cases that may arise? — soqje of which may, however, 
prove exceptions to the umversahty of the rule This employment 
*0 9 ” 
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of reason is merely regulative, srid its sole aim is the mtroduction 
of unity mto the aggregate of our particular cogmtions, and thereby 
the approximiUing of the rule to universahty 
The object of the hypothetical employment of reason is therefore 
the system^ic umty of cogmtions, and this unity is the cntmon 
of the indh of a rule On the other hand, this systematic umty 
— as a mere idea — ^is m fact merely a umty frojecled, not to be 
regarded as given, but only m the light of a problem—* problem 
which serves, howevar, as a prmaple for the vanous and particular 
exercise of the understandmg m expenence, directs it with regard 
to those cases whiA are not presented to our observation, and 
mtroduces harmony and consistency mto all its operations 
All that we can be certam of from the above considerations is, 
that this systematic umty is a logical prmaple, whose ami is to 
assist the understandmg, where it cannot of itself attam to rules, 
by means of ideas, to brmg all these vanous rules under one prmaple, 
and thus to ensure the most complete consistency and connection 
that can be attamed But the assertion that objects and the 


understandmg by which they are cognized are so constituted as to 
be detenmned to systematic umty, that this may be postulated 
a pnort, without any reference to the mterest of reason, and that 
we are justified m declaring all possible cogmtions — empirical and 
others— to possess systematic umty, and to be subject to general 
prmaples from which, notwithstandmg thar vanous character, 
they are all denvable — such an assertion can be founded only 
upon a transcendental prmaple of reason, which would render this 
systematic umty not subjectively and logically — m its character 
of a method, but objectively necessary 
We shall illustrate this by an example The conceptions of the 
understandmg make us acquamted, among many olher kmds of 
unity, "With that of the causality of a substance, which is termed 
power The difierent phenomenal manifestations of the same 
substance appear at first view to be so very dissunilar, tlmt we 
are mdmed to assume the existence of just as many dmerent 
powers as there are different effects — as, in the case of the human 
mmd, we have feelmg, consaousness, imagination, memory, wit, 
analysis^ pleasure, desire, and so on Now we ar^ reqmred by a 
logK^ maxim to reduce these differences to as smdl a number 
as possible, by companng them and discovenngrthe hidden identity 
which exists We must mquire, for example, whether or not 
(comiected with consaousness), memory, wit, and 
anaJ^is are not merely different forms of understanding and 
reason The idea of a fundavtental power, the existence of which 
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no effort of logic can assure us of^is the problem to be solved, for 
the systematic representation of the existmg vanety of powers 
The logical prmciple of reason requires us to produce as great a 
umty as is possible m the system of our cognitions, and the more 
the phenomena of this and the other power are found tb be identical, 
the more probable does it become, that they are hothmg but 
different manifestations of one and the same power, whidi may 
be called, rdatively speaking, & fundamental power And so with 
other cases 

These relatively fundamental powers must again be compared 
with each other, to discover, ff possible, the one radical and 
absolutely fundamental power of which they are but the manifesta- 
tions But this umty is purely hypothetic^ Itisnotmamtamed, 
that this umty does really eiost, but that we must, m the mterest of 
reason, that is, for the establishment of pnnciples for the vanous 
rules presented by expenence, try to discover and mtroduce it, 
so far as is practicable, mto the sphere of our cogmtions 

But the transcendental employment of the understandmg 
would lead us to beheve that ^is idea of a fundamental power* 
IS not problematical, but that it possesses objecbve reahty, and 
thus the systematic umty of the various powers or forces m a 
substance is demanded by the understandmg and erected mto an 
apodeictic or necessary prmciple For, without hjivmg attempted 
to discover the umty of the vanous powers existmg m nature, 
nay, even after all our attempts have faded, we notwithstanding 
presuppose that it does east, and may be, sooner or later, dis- 
covered And this reason does, not only, as m the case above 
adduced, with regard to the umty of substance, but where many 
substances, although all to a certam extent homogeneous, are 
discoverable, as m the case of matter m general Here also does 
reason presuppose the existence of the systematic umty of vanous 
powers — ^masmuch as particular laws of nature are subordinate 
to general laws, and parsimony m prmaples is not merely an 
economical prmaple of reason, but an essential law of nature 

We cannot understand, m fact, how a logical prmciple of umty 
can of nght exist, unless we presuppose a transcendental prmaple, 
by which such a «v5tematic umty — ns a property of objects them- 
selves — ^is regmded as np^'ssary a pnort For with what nght 
can reason, in its Ipgical exercise, require us to regard the vanety, 
of forces which nature displays, as m effect a disguised unity, 
and to deduce them from one fundamental for<£ Or power, when 
she IS free to admit that it is just as possible that all forces should 
be different in kmd, and that a systemic umty is not conformable 
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two, but still, not content with this advance, they cannot but think 
that behind these diversities there lurks but one genus — nay, that 
even salts and earths have a common prmaple It might be 
conjectured that this is merely an econormcal plan of reason, for 
the purpose of sparing itself trouble, and an attempt of a purely 
hypothetical character, which, when successful, gives an appearance 
of probabihty to the prmaple of explanation emplojed by the 
reason But a selfish purpose of tins kmd is easily to be distm- 
guished from the idea, according to which etery one presupposes 
that this umty is m accordance with the laws of nature, and that 
reason does not m this case request, but requires, although we are 
quite unable to determme the proper limits of this unity 

If the diversity emstmg in phenomena — a diversity not of form 
(for m this they may be similar) but of content— were so great 
that the subtlest human reason could never by comparison discover 
in them the least similarity (which is not impossible), m this case 
the logical law of genera would be without foundation, the concep- 
tion of a genus, nay, all general conceptions would be impossible, 
and the faculty of the understandmg, the e^cercise of which is* 
restneted to the world of conceptions, could ndt exist The logical 
prmaple of genera, accordmgly, if it is to be apphed to nature (by 
which I mean objects presented to our senses), presupposes a 
transcendental prmaple In accordance with ' this pnnaple, 
homogeneity is necessarily presupposed m the vanety of pheno- 
mena (although we are unable to determme o fTtorl the degree of 
this homogeneity), because without it no empmcal conceptions, 
and consequently no expenence, would be possible , 

The logical prmaple of genera, which demands identity m 
phenomena, is balanced by another prmaple— that of sfeaes, 
which requnes vanety and diversity m thmgs, notwithstandmg 
thar accordance m the same genus, and directs the understandmg 
to attend to the one no less than to the other This pnnaple 
(of the faculty of distmction) acts as a check upon the levity of 
the former (the faculty of wit *) , and reason ^idubits m this respect 
a double and conflictmg mterest — on the one hand the interest m 
the extent (the mterest of generahty) m relation to genera, on the 
other that of Jhe conienf (the mtereit of mdmduahty) m relation 
to the vanety of speaes In the former case, the understanding 
cogitates more un^r its conceptions, m the latter it cogitates more 
t» them This distmction manifests itself likewise m the habits 
bf thought peculiar to natural philosophers, some of whom— the 

* n't! IS defined by Kant as the faculty wCieh discovers the general in the 
particular Vide 4nMrpf>oiogie, page 123 — Tr 
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remarkably speculative heads-rmay be said to be hostile to 
heterogeneity m phenomena and ha\e them eyes always fixed 
on the umty of genera, while others — ^with a strong empirual 
tendency— ann unceasingly at the analysis of phenomena and 
almost destrpy m us the hope of ever bemg able to estimate the 
character of ^ese according to general prmaples 

The latter mode of thought is endently based upon a logical 
prmaple, the aun of which is the systematic completeness of all 
cogmtions This principle authorizes me, beginnu^ at the genus 
to descend to the \anous and diverse contamed under it, and m 
this way extension, 3s m the former case imity, is assured to the 
system For if we merely examme the sphere of the conception 
which mdicates a genus, we cannot discover how far it is possible 
to proceed m the division of that sphere, just as it is impossible, 
from the consideration of the space occupied by matter, to deter- 
mme how far we can proceed m the division of it Hence every 
gemts must contam different speaes, and these agam different 
suh-speaes, and as each of the latter must itself contam a sphere 
'(must be of a certam extent, as a amapius communu) reason 
demands that no sjfeaes or suh-speaes is to be consider^ as the 
lowest possible For a speaes or sub-speaes, bemg always a 
conception, which contains only what is common to a number of 
different things,* does not completely determme any mdindual 
thing, or relate immediately to it, and must consequently contam 
other conceptions, that is, other sub-speaes under it This law 
of specification may be thus expressed Erttum vanetates von 
temere sunt mutuendae 

But It IS easy to see that this logical law would likewise be 
without sense or apphcation, were it not based upon a transcen- 
dental law oj spect^ton, which certainly does not require that 
the differences existmg m phenomena should be ir^Ue m number, 
for the logical prmaple, which merely mamtains the indcter- 
inttialeness of the logical sphere of a conception, m relation to its 
possible division, does not authonze this statement, while it doM 
impose upon the understandmg the duty of searchmg for sub- 
speaes to every speaes, and nnnor differences m every difference 
For, were there no lower con&ptions, neither coul^ there be any 
hmher Now the understandmg cognizes only by means of 
conceptions, consequently, how far soever rt iMy 
division, never by mere mtmtion, but always by lowet and low 
conceptions the cognition of phenomena m tiiOT complete 
determination (which is ppssible only by m^ of undw- 
standmg) requires an unceasingly continued specification ot 
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conceptions, and a progression to jver smaller differences, of which 
abstraction had been made in the conception of the species, and 
still more in that of the ^enus 

This Ian of specification cannot be deduced from cxpenence, 
it can never present us with a principle of so universal an applica- 
tion Empincal specification verj’ soon stops in ili distmction 
of dncrsrtics, and requires the guidance of the transcendental 
hn, as a pnnaplc of the reason— a law nhich imposes on us 
the necessity of never censing in our scnrcli,for differences, even 
although these may not present themselves to the senses That 
absorbent earths arc of different kinds, could only be discovered 
bv obcjnng the antiapntorv law of reason, which imposes upon 
the understanding the task of discovering the differences existing 
between these earths, and supposes that nature is richer in sub- 
stances than our senses would indicate The faculty of the under- 
standing belongs to us ]ust as much under the presupposition of 
differences in the oh]ects of nature, ns under the condition that 
these objects arc homogeneous, because we could not possess 
conceptions, nor make anj use of our understanding, were not the* 
phenomena included under tlicsc conceptions in some respects 
dissimilar, os well as similar, m their character 

Reason thus prepares tlic sphere of the understanding for the 
operations of this faculty i Bj the pnnciplc of.thc homogene iy 
of the dnerse in higher genera, 2 Bj the principle of the variety 
of the homogeneous in lower species, and, to complete the 
systematic unity, it adds, 3 A law of the ajfimty of all conceptions 
which presenb^ a continuous transition from one species to 
caeiy other by the gradual increase of diicrsitj We may term 
these the pnnciples of the homogeneity, tlie speaficatton, and the 
contimuty of forms Tlic latter results from the union of the two 
former, inasmuch as we regard the sjstcmatic connection as 
complete in thought, in the ascent to higher genera, as well as in 
the descent to lower species For all diicrsities must be related 
to each other, ns they all spnng from one highest genus, descending 
through the different gradations of a mort and more extended 
determination 

We may illustrate tlic systcmalio unity produced by the three 
logical piancipfcs in the following manner Every conception may 
be regarded os a point, which, ns the standpoint of a spectator, 
has a certain horizon, which may be said to enclose a number of 
things, that may be viewed, so to speak, from that centre Within 
this horizon there must be an infinite number of other points, each 
of which has its own horizon, smaller and more circumscribed, in 
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other words, every speaes contains sub-species, according to the 
principle of specification, and the logical honzon consists of smaller 
horizons (sub-species), but not of pomts (individuals), which possess 
no extent But different horizons or genera, which mclude under 
them so many conceptions, may have one common honzon, from 
which, as frfim a mid-pomt, they may be surveyed, and we may 
proceed thus, till we arrive at the highest genus, or universal and 
true honzon, which is determmed by the highest conception, and 
which contams unde^ itself all differences and varieties, as genera, 
species, and sub-species 

To this highest standpoint I am conducted by the law of 
homogeneity, as to all lower and more vanously-detennmed 
conceptions by the law of specification Now as m thra way 
there exists no void m the whole extent of all possible conceptions, 
and as out of the sphere of these the mmd can discover nothmg, 
there anses from the presupposition of the umversal honzon above 
mentioned, and its complete division, the pnnciple JV«» daitir 
vacuum formarum This pnnaple asserts that there are not 
•different primitive and hipest genem, which stand isolated, so 
to speak, from each other, but all the vanous genera are mere 
divisions and Imutations of one highest and umversal genus, and 
hence follows immediately the principle Datur conttmumj&nnanim 
This pnnciple ipdicates that all differences of speaes limit each 
other, and do not admit of transition from one to another by 
a saltus, but ojily through smaller degrees of the difference between 
the one speaes and the other In one word, there are no speaes 
or sub-speaes which (m the view of reason) are the nearest possible 
to each other, mtennediate speaes or sub-species bemg always 
possible, the difference of which from each of the fonner is always 
smaller than the difference existmg between these 

The first law, therefore, directs us to avoid the notion that there 
exist different pnmal genera, and enounces the fact of perfect 
homogeneity, the second imposes a check upon this tendenigi to 
unity and prescnbes the distmction of sub-speaes, before pro- 
cecdmg to apply our general conceptions to mdmduals The 
third umtes both the former, by enounang the fact of homogeneity 
as existmg even m the most.vanous diversity, by means of the 
gradual transition from one speaes to another llns itmdicates 
,a relationship between the different branches <ff speaes, m so far 
as they all sprmg from the same stem 

But this logic^ law of the conitnuum sfecterum {formarum 
logtcarutri) presupposes a transcendental pimaple (lex cortUnw 
tn nainra), without which 'the understandmg nught be led mto 
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error, by following the guidance^of the former, and thus perhaps 
pursuing a path contrary to that prescribed by nature This 
law must consequently be based upon pure transcendental, and 
not upon empincal considerations For, m the latter case, it 
would come later than the system, whereas it is really itself the 
parent of all that is systematic m our cogmtion of nature These 
prmciples are not mere hypotheses employed for the purpose of 
c\pcnmcnting upon nature, although when any such connection 
IS discovered, it forms a sohd ground for regajdmg the hypothetical 
unit} as valid in the sphere of nature — and thus they are m this 
respect not without their use But wc go further, and mamtam 
that It IS manifest that these prmaples of parsimony in fundamental 
causes, lancty m effects, and affinit} m phenomena, ire m accord- 
ance both with reason and nature, and that they arc not mere 
methods or plans devised for the purpose of assistmg us m our 
observation of the external world 
But it IS plain that this contmmty of forms is a mere idea, to 
which no adequate object can be discovered m experience And 
this for two reasons First, because the species in nature are* 
rcall) divided, and hence form gtianla dtscrela^ and, if the gradual 
progression through their affimty were continuous, the intermediate 
members lymg between two given species must be iniimtc m 
number, wfucli is impossible Secondly, because *vc cannot make 
an) determinate empincal use of this law, masmuch as it docs not 
present us wth any entenon of affinity wlucli could aid us in 
detcrmming how far we ought to pursue the graduation of 
differences it merely contains a general indication that it is our 
duty to seek for and, if possible, to discover them 
\Vhcn wc arrange these pnnaplcs of systematic unity m the 
order conformable to their employment in cxpencnce, they mil 
stand thus Variety, Affinity, Unity, cadi of them, as ideas, bemg 
taken in the highest degree of their completeness Reason pre- 
supposes the cMstcncc of cogmtions of the understanding, which 
have a direct relation to c\pcnence, and aims at the ideal unity of 
these cognitions — a umty which far transetnds all cxpcncnce or 
empincal notions The affimty of the diverse, notwithstandmg 
the differences existing between its^arts, has a relation to thmgs, 
but a still clo?cr one to the mere properties and powers of things 
For example, imparfect cxpcncnce may represent the orbits of the, 
planets as circular But wc discover venations from this course, 
and we proceed to suppose that the planets revolve fn a path w hicli, 
if not a arcle, is of a character very similar to it That is to say, 

* Not quanta eontinua, like space or a line Sec page 136, et seqq — Tr 
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the movements of those planet^ which do not form a circle ml!' 
approximate more or less to the properties of a circle, and probably 
form an ellipse. The paths of comets exhibit still greater variations 
for,_ so far as our observation extends, they do not return upon 
their own course in a circle or ellipse. But we proceed to the 
conjecture that comets describe a parabola, a figure which is closely 
allied^ to the ellipse. In fact, a parabola is merely an ellipse, 
with Its longer axis produced to an indefinite extent. Thus these 
principles conduct us»to a unity in the genera of the forms of these 
orbits, and, proceeding farther, to a unity as regards the cause of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies — that is, gravitation. But we 
go on extending our conquests over nature, and endeavour to explain 
all seeming deviations from these rules, and even make additions 
to our system which no experience can ever substantiate— for 
example, the theory, in affinity with that of ellipses, of hyperbolic 
paths of comets, pursuing which, these bodies leave our solar 
system, and, passing from sun to sun, unite the most distant parts 
of the infinite universe, which is held together by the same moving 
'power. 

The most remarleable circumstance connected with these prin- 
ciples is, that they seem to be transcendental, and, although 
only containing ideas for the guidance of the empirical exercise 
of reason, and » although this empirical employment stands to 
these ideas in an asymptotic relation alone (to use a mathematical 
term), that is; continually approximate, without ever being able 
to attain to them, they possess, notwithstanding, as a priori syn- 
thetical propositions, objective though undetermined validity, and 
are available as rules for possible experience. In the elaboration 
of our experience, they may also be employed with great advantage, 
as heuristic^ principles. A transcendental deduction of them 
cannot be made; such a deduction being always impossible in the 
case of ideas, as has been already shown. 

We distinguished, in the Transcendental Analytic, the dymmiem 
principles of the understanding, which are regulative principles 
of intuition, from tne mathematical, which are constitutwe 
principles of intuition. These dynamical laws are, however, 
constitutive in relation to experience, inasmuch a^s they 
the conceptions without which experience could not exist, possib e 
*a priori. But the principles of pure reason- caruiot be constitutive 
even in regard to empirical conceptions, because no sensuous schema 
corresponding to them can be discovered, and they cannot there 
fore have an object in concr/to. Now, if I grant that they canno 
1 From the Greek tip/tricu. 
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be employed m the sphere of exp^ence, as constitutive prmciples, 
how shall I secure for them employment and objective validity 
as regulative pnnaples, and m what way can they be so 
employed? 

The imderstandmg is the object of reason, as sensibihty is the 
object of the understanding The production of systematic umty 
m all the empincal operations of the understandmg is the proper 
occupation of reason, just as it is the busmess of the understandmg 
to connect the vanons content of phenomena by means of con- 
ceptions, and subject them to empincal laws But the operations 
of the understandmg are, without the schemata of sensibihty, 
undetermined, and, m the same manner, the umty of reason is 
perfectly utt^lermtned as regards the conditions under which, 
and the extent to which, the understanding ought to carry the 
systematic connection of its conceptions But, although it is 
impossible to discover m intuition a schema for the complete 
systematic unity of all the conceptions of the understandmg, 
there must be some analogon of this schema This analogon is 
the idea of the maximum of the division and the connection of’ 
our cogmtion m one prmciple For we may ‘have a determinate 
notion of a maximum and an absolutely perfect, all the restncbve 
conditions which are connected with an indetenmnate and vanous 
content havmg been abstracted Thus the idea of reason is 
analogous with a sensuous schema, with this difference, that the 
apphcation of the categones to the schema of reason does not 
present a cogmtion of any object (as is the case with the apphcation 
of the categones to sensuous schemata), but merely provides us 
with a rule or prmaple for the systematic umty of Ae exercise of 
the understandbmg Now, as every prmaple which imposes upon 
the exercise of the understandmg a priori comphance with the 
rule of systematic umty, also relates, dthoughnnly m an mdirect 
manner, to an object of expenence, the prmaples of pure reason 
will also possess objective reality and vahdity m relation to 
expenence But they will not aim at determining our knowledge 
m regard to any empincal object, they will merely mdicate the 
procedure, followmg which, the empincd and determinate exerase 
of the understandmg may be m complete harmony and connection 
with Itself— a ’result which is produced by its being brought mto 
harmony with the»pnnaple of systematic umty, so far as that is 
possible, and deduced from it 

I term all subjective prmaples, which are aot denved from 
observation of the constitution of an cjbject, but from the mterest 
which Reason has in producmg a certain completeness m her 
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cognition of that object, maxims (jf reason. Thus there are 
of speculative reason, which are based solely upon its speculative 
interest, although they appear to be objective principles. 

When principles which are really regulative are regarded as 
constitutive, and _ employed as objective principles, contradictions 
must arise ; but if they are considered as mere maxims, there is 
no room for contradictions of any kind, as they then merely indicate 
the different interests of reason, which occasion differences in the - 
mode of thought. I» effect. Reason has only one single interest, 
and the seeming contradiction existing between her rinavimq merely 
indicates a difference^n, and a reciprocal limitation of, the methods 
by which this interest is satisfied. 

This reasoner has at heart the interest of diversity — ^in accordance 
with the principle of specification; another, the interest of unity— 
in accordance with the principle of aggregation. Each believes 
that his judgment rests upon a thorough insight into the subject 
he is examining, and yet it has been influenced solely by a greater 
or less degree of adherence to some one of the two principles, 
neither of which are objective, but originate solely from the 
interest of reason, ‘■and on this account to . be termed ma,xims 
rather than principles. When I observe intelligent men disputing 
about the distinctive characteristics of men, animals, or plants, 
and even of minerals, those on the one side assuming the exist- 
ence of certain national characteristics, certain well-defined and 
hereditary distinctions of family, race, and so on, while the other 
side maintain that nature has endowed all races of men with the 
same faculties and dispositions, and that- all differences are but 
the result of external and accidental circumstances — I have oiily 
to consider for a moment the real nature of the. subject of dis- 
cussion, to arrive at the conclusion that it is a subject far too deep 
for us to judge of, and that there is little probability of either party 
being able to speak from a perfect insight into and understanding 
of the nature of the subject itself. Both have, in reality, been 
struggling for the twofold interest of reason; the one maintaining 
the one interest, the other the other. But this difference between 
the maxims of diversity and unity may easily, be reconciled and 
adjusted; although, so long ‘&s they are regarded as objective 
principles, they^must occasion not only contradictions and polemic, 
but place hindrances in the way of the ady*icement of trum, 
until some means is discovered of reconciling thesef confhctmg 
interests, and ‘bringing reason into union and harmony with 

The same is the case -with the so-called law discovered by 
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Leibmtz/ and supported tilth rsinnrkablc ability by Bonnet® — 
the Iw of the eontinuoia gradation of created beings, which is 
nothing more than an inference from the principle of affinity, for 
obsertTition and study of the order of nature could never present 
It to the mind as an objective truth The steps o( this ladder, 
ns they appear m experience, are too far apart from each other, 
and the so-called petty differences between different kinds of 
animals arc in nature commonly so wide separations that no 
confidence can be placed m such views (particularly when we 
refleet on the great \ancty of things, and the ease with which 
we can discover resemblances), and no faifli in the laws winch 
arc said to express the aims and purposes of nature On the 
other hand, the method of inacstigating the order of nature in 
the light of this principle, and the maxim which requires us to 
regard this order— it being still undetermined how far it extends — 
as really existing in nature, is beyond doubt a legitimate and 
excellent pnnaplc of reason — a pnnaplc wluch extends farther 
than any experience or obscr\>ation of ours, and which, without 
gi\ang us any positue knowledge of anything in the region ol’ 
cxpcnencc, guides us to the goal of systcmatiS unity 

OJ the Ultimate End of the Natural Diakette of Human Reason 

The ideas of pure reason cannot be, of themscTvcs and in their 
own nature, dialectical, it is from their miscmployment alone that 
fallacies and illusions arise For they originate in* the nature of 
reason itself, and it is impossible that this supreme tnbunal for 
all the rights and claims of speculation should be itself undcscraang 
of confidence and promotii c of cnor It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that these ideas ha\c a genuine and legitimate aim It is 
true, the mob of sophists raise against reason the cry' of incon- 
sistencj and contradiction, and affect to despise the government 
of that facult}’, because they cannot understand its constitution, 
while It IS to Its beneficial influences alone that they owe the 
position and the intelligence which enable them to criticize and to 
blame its procedure 

We cannot employ an a prion conception with certainty, until 
w e hat e madiv a transcendental dc 3 uction thereof The ideas of 
pure reason do not admit of the same kind of deduction as thc^ 
categories ^ But iPthcy arc to possess the least objective validity,’ 
and to represent anytong but mere creations of thought {entia 
ratioms ratioruantis), a dtducljon of them must Tic possible This 
' LeibniU, jXoinfdKjr Esjati, H\ th ch 6 
• Bonnet, Be'raehluniitn Ober rfif A Blur, pages 29-85 
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deduction will complete the critipal task imposed upon pure reason- 
and it is to this part of our labours that we now proceed. ’ 

There is a great difference between a thing’s being presented 
to the mind as an object in an absolute sense, or merely as an ideal 
object. _ In the former case I employ my conceptions to determine 
the object; in the latter case nothing is present to the mind but a 
mere schema, which does not relate directly to an object, not 
even in a hypothetical sense, but which is useful only for the purpose 
of representing other Objects to the mind, in a mediate and indirect 
manner, by means of their relation to the idea in the intdlect. 
Thus I say, the conception of a supreme intelligence is a mere idea; 
that is to say, its objective reality does not consist in the fact that 
it has an immediate relation to an object (for in this sense we have 
no means of establishing its objective validity), it is merely a 
schema constructed according to the necessary conditions of the 
unity of reason — ^the schema of a thing in general, which is useful 
towards the production of the highest degree of systematic unity 
in the empirical exercise of reason, in which we deduce this or that 
object of experience from the imaginary object of this idea, as the 
ground or cause of* the said object of experience. In this way, 
the idea is properly a heuristic, and not an ostehsive conception; 
it does not give us any information respecting the constitution of 
an object, it merely indicates how, under the guidance of the idea, 
we ought to investigate the constitution and the relations of objects 
in the world 'of experience. Now, if it can be shown that the 
three kinds of transcendental ideas (psychological, cosmological, 
and theological), although not relating directly to any object nor 
determining it, do nevertheless, on the supposition of the existence 
of an' ideal object, produce systematic unity in the laws of the 
empirical employment of the reason, and extend our_ empiriral 
cognition, without ever being inconsistent or in opposition with 
it — ^it must be a necessary maxim of reason to regulate its procedure 
according to these ideas. And this forms the transcendental 
deduction of all specylative ideas, not as constitutive principles of 
the extension' of our co^ition beyond the limits of our expenencCj 
but as regulative principles of the systematic unity of empme^ 
cognition, which is by the aid of these ideas arrange^ and 
within its own proper limits, to an extent unattainable by me 
operation of the principles of the understandiilg alone. 

I shall make.tlus plainer. Guided by the principles' involved 
these ideas, we mifst, in the jirst place, so connect all the phenomena, 
actions, and feelings of the .mind, as if it were a simple snbst^ < 
which, endowed with personal identity, possesses a perma 
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thus we cogitate a something, o{,the real nature of Vvhich we have 
not the least conception, but which we represent to outselves aa 
standmg in a relation to the whole system of phenomena, analogous 
to that in which phenomena stand to each other 
By adnutljng these ideal bemgs, we do not really eirtend our 
cognitions beyond the objects of possible expenence, we extend 
merely the empmcal imity of our expenence, by the' aid' of 
systematic unity, the schema of which is furmshed by the idea 
which IS therefore vahd — ^not as a constitutive, but as a regulative 
pnnciple For although we posit a thmg correspondmg to the 
idea— a sometbmg, sffi actual existence, we do not on that account 
aim at the extension of our cognition by means of transcendent 
conceptions This existence is purely ideal, and not objective 
it IS the mere expression of the systematic unity w^ch is to be 
the guide of reason m the field of expenence There are no attempts 
made at deadmg what the ground of this unity may be, dr what 
the real nature of this imagmary being 
Thus tlie transcendental and ody determinate conception of God, 
'which IS presented to us by speculative reasoii, is in the stnctest 
sense detsttc In other words, reason does Hot assure us of the 
objective validity of the conception, it merely gives us theridea of 
something, on which the supreme and necessary umty of ^ 
experience is based This somethmg we cannot, following the 
analogy of a real substance, cogitate otherwise thm as the cause 
of all thmgs opeiatmg m accordance with rational laws, if we 
regard it as an mdividual object, although we should rest con- 
tented with the idea alone as a regulative prmciple of reason, 
and make no attempt at completmg the sum of the conditions 
imposed by thought This attempt is, mdeed, mconsistent wuth 
the grand aim of complete systematic umty m the sphere of cogni- 
tion — a unity to whn^ no bounds are set by reason 
Hence it happens that, adimttmg a divme bemg, I can have no 
conception of ^e mtemal possibihty of its perfection, or of the 
necessity of its existence The only advantage of this admission 
IS, that it enables me to answer ^ other questions relatmg to 
the contmgent, and' to give reason the most complete satisfaction 
as regards the imity which ilf aims at attainmg m the world of 
expenence But I cannot satisfy reason with regard to this 
'hypothesis itself, and this proves that it is «ot its mtelligence 
andt insight mto the subj'ect, but its speculative mterest alone 
which induces it 'to proceed from a pomt lymg far beyond the 
sphere of our cogmtion, for, the purpose of bemg able to consider 
all objects as parts of' a systematic whole ' 
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Here a distmdaon presents itself m regard to the way m which 
we may cogitate a presupposition — a dutmction which is some- 
what subtle, but of great importance m transcendental philosophy 
I may have sufhaent grounds to admit somethmg, or the existence 
of somethmg, m a relative pomt of view {supposiito relaitva), 
without bemg justified m admitting it m an absolute'sense {sup~ 
postUo absoluta) This distmction is undoubtedly requisite, m the 
case of a regulative pnnaple, the necessity of which we recogmze, 
though we are ignorant of the source and caitfe of that necessity, 
and which we assume to be based upon some ultimate ground, 
for the purpose of bemg able to cogitate the«niversahty of the 
pnnaple m a more determinate way For example, I cogitate 
the CHstence of a bemg correspondmg to a pure transcendental 
idea But I cannot admit that this being exists absolutely and m 
Itself, because all of the conceptions, by which I can cogitate an 
object in a determinate manner, fall short of assunng me of its 
existence, nay, the conditions of the objective validity of my 
conceptions are excluded by the idea — ^bj the very fact of its 
bemg an idea The conceptions of reahty, substance, causahty, 
nay, even that of necessity in existence, have mo significance out 
of the sphere of empirical cogmtion, and cannot, beyond that 
sphere, determme any object They may, accordmgly, be employed 
to explam the possibihty of thinp m the world of ^ense, but they 
are utterly inadequate to explain the possibihty of the universe 
itself considered as a whole, because m this case the ground of 
explanation must he out of and beyond the world, and cannot, 
therefore, be an object of possible expenence Now, I may admit 
the existence of an mcomprehensible bemg of this nature— the 
object of a mere idea, relatively to the world of sense, although I 
have no ground to ^mit its existence absolutely and m itself 
For if an idea (that of a systematic and complete imity, of which 
I shall presently speak more particularly) hes at the foundation 
of the most extended empincal employment of reason, and if this 
idea cannot be adequately represented m concreto, although it is 
mdispensably necessary for the approxunatifln of empincal umty 
to the highest possible degree — am not only au^onzed, but 
compdled to realize tins idea, that is> to posit a real object corre- 
spondmg thereto But I cannot profess to know this object, it is 
to me merdy a soisetbmg, to which, as the ground of systematic 
umty m cognition, I attnbute such properties as are analogous to 
the concepfions employed by die understandmg, in the sphere of 
expenence Following the analogy of the notions of reality, 
substance, causalily, and necessity, 1 cogitate a bemg, which 
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possesses all these attnbutes ja the highest degree, and, as this 
idea IS the offspnng of my reason alone, I cogitate this being as 
self-stibststent reason, and as the cause of the universe operating 
by means of ideas of the greatest possible harmony and unity 
ITius I "abstract all conditions that would hmit my idea, solely 
for the purpose of rendenng systematic umty possible *m the 
world of empincal diversity, and thus secunng the widest possible 
extension for the exercise of reason m that sphere This I am 
enabled to do, by tegardmg all connections and relations m the 
world of sense, as they were the dispositions of a supreme reason 
of which our reasbn is but a famt image I then proceed to 
cogitate this Supreme Bemg by conceptions which have, properly, 
no meaning or apphcation, except m the world of sense But as 
I am authorized to employ the transcendental hypothesis of such 
a bemg m a relative respect alone, that is, as the substratum of 
the greatest possible umty m expenence — may attribute to a 
bemg which I regard as distmct from the world, such properties 
as bdong solely to the sphere of sense and expenence For I do 
not desire, and am not j^rffed m dtecrrag’, to Cognize tins object 
of my idea, as it exists m itself , for I possess no conceptions sufficient 
for this task, those of reah^y, sutetance, causality, nay, Sven that 
of necessity m existence, losmg all significance, and becomnig 
merely the signs of conceptions, without content and without 
apphcability, when I attempt to carry them beyond the limits of 
the world ofi sense I cogitate merely the rela&on of a perfectly 

unknown bemg to the greatest possible systematic umty of 
expenence, solely for the purpose of employmg it as the schema 
of the regulative pnnciple which directs reason m its empincal , 
exercise 

It IS evident, at the first view, that we cannot presuppose the 
reahty of this transcendental object, by means of the conceptions 
of redity, substance, causahty, and so on, because these concep- 
tions cannot be apphed to anyliung that is distinct from the world 
of sense Thus the supposition of a Supreme Bemg or cause is 
purely relative, it is cogitated only m behalf of the systematic 
unity of expenence, sudi a bemg is but a somethmg, of whose 
existence m itself we have Hot the least conceptyin Thus, too, 
it becomes suffiaently manifest, why we requited the idea of a 
necessary bemg m relation to objects given*by sense, although 
we can never have the least conception of* this beihg, or of its 
absolute necessity 

And now we can clearly perceive the result of oilr transcendental 
dialectic, and the proper aim of the ideas of pure reason— which 
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become dialecbcal solely from tnisuQderstandm^ and mconsideiate- 
ness Pure reason is, m fact, occupied with raelf, and not with 
any ob3ect Objects are not presented to it to be embraced m 
the umty of an empincal conception, it is only the cognitions of 
the understanding that are presented to it, for the purpose of 
receivmg the umty of a rational conception, that i^ of being 
connected accordmg to a prmaple The umty of reason is the 
umty of system, and this sjratematic umty is not an objective 
pnnaple, extendmg its domimon over objecte, but a subjective 
mamm', extending its authonty over the empincal cogmtion of 
objects The systematic connection which itason gives to the 
’mpincal employment of the understandmg, not only advances 
he extension of that employment, but ensures its correctness, 
(Old thus the pnnciple of a sj^matic umty of this nature is also 
objective, although only m an mdefimte respect (pnnapium 
vagmtl It IS not, however, a constitutive prmaple, detenmmng 
an object to which it directly relates, it is merely a regulative 
pnnaple or maxim, advanang and strengthenmg the empincal 
exercise of reasouj by the opemng up of new paths of which the 
understandmg is ignorant, while it never conftcts with the laws 
of its exeitcise in the sphere of expenence 

But reason canaiot cogitate this systematic umty, without at 
the same time cogitatmg an object of the idea— an object that 
cannot be present^ m any expenence, which contains no concrete 
example of a complete systematic umty This bem^(e»s ratimts 
ralioanatae) is therefore a mere idea, and is not assumed to be a 
thing whu^ IS real absolutely and m itself On the contrary, it 
forms merely the problematical foundation of the connection 
which the mmd mtroduces among the phenomena of the sensuous 
world We look upon this connection, m the light of the above- 
mentioned idea, as if It drew its ongm from the supposed bemg 
which corresponds to the idea And yet all we aim at is the 
possession of this idea as a secure foundation for the systematic 
umty of expenence — a umty indispensable to reason, advantageous 
to the undentandmg, and promotive of the Ihterests of empincal 
cogmtion 

We mistake the true meaning of this idea, when we regard it 
as an enouncement, or even as a hypothetic^ declaration of the 
existence of a real *lung, which we are to regard as the ongm or 
ground of a systematic constitution of the uraverse On the 
contrary, it is left completdy undetcrmmed what "the nature or 
properties of this so-called ground may be The idea is merely 
to be adopted as a pomt of view, from wmch this umty, so essential 
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to reason and so beneficial to t}ie understanding, may be regarded 
as radiating In one word, this transcendent thmg is merely 
the schema of a regulative pnnaple, by means of which Reason 
so far as m her lies, eictends the domimon of systematic umty 
over the w];iole sphere of eicpenence 
The first object of an idea of this land is the Ego, considered 
merely as a thinkmg nature or soul If I wish to mvestigate the 
properties of a thinking bemg, I must interrogate expencnce But 
I find that I can apply none of the categories to this object, the 
schema of these categories, which is the condition of their applica- 
tion, being given dfily m sensuous mtuiPon But I cannot thus 
attam to fiie cogmtion of a systematic umty of all the p^PTinmon n 
of the internal sense Instead, therefore, of an empmcd concep- 
tion of what the soul really is, reason takes the conception of the 
empincal unity of aU thought, and, by cogitatmg this umty as 
unconditioned and primitive, constructs the rational conception 
or idea of a simple substance which is m itself unchangeable, 
possessing personal identity, and m connection with other real 
thmgs external to it; m one word, it constructs the idea of a simple 
self-subsistent intciligence. But the real aim of reason m this 
procedure is the attornment of prmciples of systematic hraty for 
the explanation of the phenomena of the soul That is, reason 
desires to be able to represent all the determmations of the mtemal 
sense, as existmg m one subject, all powers as deduced from one 
fundamental «power, all changes as mere varieties in the condition 
of a bemg which is permanent and always the same, and all 
phenomena m space as enturely different m their nature from the 
procedure of thought Essential simphcity (with the other attn- 
butes predicated of the Ego) is regarded as the mere schema of 
this regulative pnnciple, it is not assumed that it is the actual 
ground of the properties of the sOul For these properties may 
rest upon qmte different grounds, of which we are completely 
Ignorant, just as the above predicates could not give us any know- 
ledge of the soul as it is m itself, even if we regarded them as valid 
m respect of it, maanuch as they constitute a mere idea, which 
cannot be represented tn concreio Nothmg but good can result 
from a psychological idea of this kind, if we only l^e proper care 
not to consider it as more than an idea, that is, if we regard it as 
valid merely m relation to the empbyment of aeason, m the sphere 
of the phenomena of the soul Under the guidance tif this idea, 
or pnnaple, no empincal laws of corporeal phenomena are called 
in to explam that whith js a phenomenon of th&'tntemal sense 
alone, no wmdy hypotheses of the generation, annihilation, and 
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palingenesis of souls are adinitte;^ Thus the consideration of 
this object of the internal sense is kept pure, and umnixed widi 
heterogeneous elements, while the mvestigation of reason aims at 
reducmg all the grounds of explanation employed in this sphere of 
knowledge to a smgle pnnciple All tlus is best effected, nay, 
cannot be effected otherwise than by means of such* a sdiema, 
which requires us to regard this ideal thmg as an actual existence 
The psydiologicol idea is therefore meanmgless and inapplicable, 
except as the schema of a regulative concejtfion For, if I ask 
whether the soul is not really of a spiritual nature— it is a question 
which has no meaning From such a conception h^ been 
abstracted, not merely all corporeal nature, but all nature, that is, 
all the predicates of a possible experience, and consequently, all 
the conditions which enable us to cogitate an object to this con- 
ception have disappeared But, if these conditions are absent, it 
is evident that the conception is meanmgless 
The second regulative idea of speculative reason is the conception 
of the universe For nature is properly the only object presented 
to us, m regard to which reason requires regulative prmciples 
Nature is twofold — thmking and corporeal nature To cogitate 
the lattet in regard to its internal possibility, that is, to determine 
the appheabon of the categones to it, no idea is required— no 
representation which transcends experience In this sphere, 
therefore, an idea is impossible, sensuous mtuibon bemg our only 
guide, while, m the sphere of psydiology, we requiie 5 ie funda- 
mental idea (I), which contains <t fnort n certom form of thought, 
namely, the unity of the Ego Pure reason has therefore nothing 
left but nature in general, and the completeness of condibons m 
nature m accordance with some pnnciple The absolute totahty 
of the senes of these condibons is an idea, which can never be 
fully realized m the empuical exerase of reason, while it is service- 
able as a rule for the procedure of reason m relabon to that totahty 
It requires us, m the explanation of given phenomena the regress 

or ascent m the senes), to proceed ns if the senes were mfimte 
m Itself, that is, were prolonged in tnd^mUntl, while, on the other 
hand, where reason is regarded as itself the detennmmg cause 
(in the region of freedom), we are required to proceed as if we had 
not before us m object of sense, but of the pure undeistandmg 
In this latter case^ the condibons do not exist m the senes of 
phenomena,*but may be placed quite out of and beyond it, and 
the senes of condibons may be regarded as if ibhftd an absolute 
begmmng from an mtclbgible cause ,A11 this proves that the 
cosmological ideas are notWg but regulabve pnnaples, and not 
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constitutive j and that their aim is not to reahze an actual totahty 
m such senes The full discussion of this subject vnll be found in 
Its proper place in the chapter on the antinomy of pure reason 

The third idea of pure reason, containing the hypothesis of a 
faemg •whiqh is vahd merely as a relative hypothesis, is that of 
the one and all-sufiBcient cause of all cosmological senes, in other 
words, the idea of God We have not the shghtest ground 
absolutely to admit the existence of an object correspondmg to 
this idea, for wha> can empower or authorize us to afiBxm the 
existence of a being of the highest perfection — a bemg» whose 
existence is absolutely necessary, merdy because we possess the 
conception of such a bemg? The answer is— it is the existence 
of the world which renders this hypothesis necessary But this 
answer makes it perfectly evident, that the idea of this bemg, 
like all other speculative ideas, is essentially nothmg more than a 
demand upon reason that it shall regulate the connection which 
It and Its subordmate faculties mtroduce mto the phenomena of 
the world by prmaples of systematic imity, and consequently, 
that it shall regard all phenomena as onginatmg from one aU- 
embracmg bemg, as the supreme and all-sufBicient cause From 
this It IS plain that the only aim of reason m this procedbre is the 
establishment of its own formal rule for the extension of its dominion 
m the world of expenence, that it does not aim at an extension of 
Its cogmtion h^ond the hvitts of expenence, and that, consequently, 
this idea does not contam any constitutive pnnciple 

The highest formal unily, which is based upon ideas alone, is 
the unity of all things — a unity m accordance with an aun oi 
purpose, and the speculative mterest of reason renders it necessary 
to regard all order m the world as if it ongmated from the intention 
and design of a supreme reason This pnnaple unfolds to the 
view of reason m the sphere of expenence new and enlarged pros- 
pects, and mvites it to connect the phenomena of the World 
accordmg to teleological laws, and m this way to httam to the 
highest possible degree of systematic unity The hypothesis of a 
supreme intelhgence^ as the sole cause of the imiverse-^an mtelh- 
gence which has for us no more than an ideal existence, is 
accordmgly always of the grtatest service to reason Thus, if we 
presuppose, m relation to the figure of the earth (which is round, 
but somewhat flattened at the poles), ^ or that of mountauis or 

> The advanta^ which a circular ionn, in the case of the earth, has over 
every otlier, are Ioiowzl But few are aware that the sU^t flattening at 
the poles, wluch gives zt figure of a spheroid^ zs the only cause whicn 
prevents the ^elevations of continents or even of mountains, perhaps tlmm 
up by some internal convulsion, from continually altcnng the position of the 
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seas, wise designs on the part of ^ author of the universe, ue 
cannot fail to make, by the hght of this supposition, a great number 
of mterestmi discovenes If we keep to this hypothesis, as a 
pnnaple which is purely regulative, even error cannot be very 
detrimental For, in tlus case, error can have no more senous 
consequences than that, where we expected to discover a^eleological 
connection {luxtisfinalts), only a mechanical or physical connection 
appmars In such a case, we merely fail to find the additional 
form of umty we expected, but we do not lo^p the rational umty 
which^e mmd reqmres m its procedure m expenence But even 
a miscarriage of this sort cannot aSect the law m its general and 
teleological relations For although we may convict an anatomist 
of an error, when he connects the limb of some animal with a 
certam purpose, it is qmte impossible to prove m a smgle case, 
that any arrangement of nature, be it what it may, is entirely 
without aim or design And thus medical physiology, by the 
aid of a prmciple presented to it by pure reason, extends its very 
hrmted empirical knowledge of the purposes of the different parts 
of an organized body so far, that it may be asserted with the 
utmost confidence, and with the approbation o&all reflectmg men, 
that every organ or bodily part of an animal has its use and answers 
a certam design Now, tins is a supposition, which, if regarded 
ns of a constitutive character, goes much farther than,any expenence 
or observation of ouis can justify Hence it is evident that it is 
nothmg more than a regulative prmciple of reason, which aims 
at the highest degree of systematic umty, by the aid of the idea of 
a causahty accordmg to design m a supreme cause — a cause which 
It regards as the hipest mtelligence 
If, however, we neglect this restnction of the idea to a purely 
regulative mfluence, reason is betrayed mto numerous errors 
For It has then left the ground of expenence, m which alone are 
to be found the catena of truth, and has ventured mto the region 
of the mcomprehensible and unsearchable, on the heights of which 
It loses Its power and collectedness, because it has completely 
severed its cormection with expenence • 

The first error which anses from our employmg the idea of a 
Supreme Bemg as a constitutive (m lepugnance to the very nature 
of an idea), an Jnot as a regulative prmaple, is the error of mactive 

axis o{ the earth — anti that to some considerable degree in a short tune 
The great pioruberance of the earth under the Equator serves to overbalance 
the impetus of all other masses of earth, and thus to prejerre the axis of the 
earth, so far ns we can ohserve, in its present position And yet this wise 
arrangement has been untbinldngly explamed horn the equiUbtiuin of the 
formerly fluid mass 
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reason (tgnava ratio We njay so term every prmciple which 
requires us to regard our mvestigations of nature as absolutely 
complete, and allows reason to cease its mqumes, as if it had fully 
executed its task Thus the psychological idea of the Ego, when 
employed ^ a constitutive prmciple for the explanation of the 
phenomena of the soul, and for the extension of our knowledge 
regardmg this subject lieyond the limits of expenence — even to 
the condition of the soul after death, is convenient enough for the 
purposes of pure reason, but detrimental and even rumous to its 
interests m the sphere of nature and expenence The dogmatizing 
spintuahst explains the unchangmg umty of our personahty | 
through all changes of condition from the unity of a tlimking ] 
substance, the mterest which we take m thmgs and events that 
can happen only after our death, from a consciousness of the 
immaterial nature of our thinkmg subject, and so on Thus he 
dispenses with all empincal mvestigations mto the cause of these 
mtemal phenomena, and with all possible explanations of them 
upon purely natural grounds, while, at the dictation of a transcen- 
dent reason, he passes by the immanent sources of cogmtion in 
expenence, meatly to his own ease and convemence, but to the ; 
sacnfice of ^ genume msight and mteihgence These prejudicial ' 
consequences become still more evident, m the case of the dog- 
matics treatment of our idea of a Supreme Intelhgence, and the 
theological system of nature (physico-theology) which is falsely 
based upon rt For, m this case, the aims which we observe in 
nature, and often those which we merely fancy to exist, make the 
investigation of causes a very easy task, by directmg us to refer 
such and such phenomena immediately to the unsearchable will 
and counsel of the Supreme Wisdom, while we ought to mvestigate 
their causes m the geneml laws of the mechamsm of matter We 
are thus recommended to consider the labour of reason as ended, 
when we have merely dispensed with its employment, which is 
guided surely and safely, only by the order of nature and the 
senes of changes m the world — ^which are arranged accordmg to 
immanent and genSal laws This error may be avoided, if we 
do not merely consider from the view-pomt of final aims certain 
parts of nature, such as the division and structure of a contment, 
the constitution and direction of certam mountam^hams, or even 

1 This was the tenn apphed by the old dialecticians t<f a sophistical argument, 
which ran thus If it fs your fate to die of this disease, you will die, whether 
you employ a plry^an or not. Cicero says that this mode of reasonmg has 
received tlus app^ation, because, if followed, it puts an end to the employmmt 
of reason m file affairs of life. For a similar reason I have apphed this 
designation to the sophistical argument of pure reason 
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the otgamzation existing m the yegetable and animal kmgdoms 
but look upon this systematic umty of nature m a perfectly Inwraf 
way, in relation to the idea of a Supreme Intelligence If we pursue 
this advice, we lay as a foundation for all investigatmn the con- 
formity to aims of all phenomena of nature m accifdance with 
universal laws, for which no particular arrangement of nature is 
exempt, but only cogmzed by us with more or less di^culty, and 
we possess a regulative pnnciple of the systematic unity of a teleo- 
logical connection, whidi we do not attemptsto anticipate or pre- 
deterpime All that we do, and ought to do, is to Mow out the 
physico-mechamcal connection m nature accoitimg to general laws 
with the hope of discovermg, sooner or later, the Ideological con- 
nection also Thus, and thus only, can the pnnciple of final unity 
aid m the extension of the employment of reason m the sphere 
of cxpenence, without bemg m any case detnmental to ifs interests 
The second error which arises from the misconception of the 
piuKuple of systematic umty is that of perverted reason (j)erversa 
ratio, Sarcfiov ■aporepov rahoms) The idea of systematic unity is 
avaikble as a regulative pnnaple in the connection of phenomena 
accordmg to general natural laws, and, how far soever we have to 
ftiwei' opoit tin pinaV <j{ expenenof do ifisawersuiuif dn?£ or event, 
this idea requires us to beheve that we have approached all the 
more nearly to the completion of its use in the sphere of nature, 
although that completion can never be attamed But; tins error 
reverses the procedure of reason We be^m by hypostatizmg the 
pnnciple of systematic unity, and by giving an anthropomorphic 
determination to the conception of a Supreme Intelhgence, and 
then proceed forably to impose aimibnpon nature Thus not 
only dees teleology, which ought to aid in the completion of umty 
m accordance with general laws, operate to the destruction of its 
influence, but it hinders reason from attainmg ns proper aim, 
that is, the proof, upon nature] grounds, of the existence of a 
supreme mteUigent cause For, rf we cannot presuppose supreme 
finahty in nature a pnon, that is, as essentially belongm^ to nature, 
how can we be directed to endeavour to discbvet this iimty, and, 
rismg gradually through its different degrees, to approach the 
supreme perfection of an author of all— a perfection winch is 
absolutely necEssary, and therefore cognizable a prion? The 
regulative prmapl% directs us to presuppose systematic unity 
absolutely, end, consequently, as following from the essential 
nature of thmgs— but omy as a «nif> of vaiure, not riletely cogmzed 
empincaily, but presupposed a prtop, although only m an 
mdetermmate manner But if I insist on basmg nature upon the 

p9« 
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foundation of a supreme ordaujjng Bemg, the umty of nature w 
m effect lost For, m this case, it is quite foreign and unessential 
to the nature of tl;^gs, and cannot be cognized from the general 
laws of nature And thus arises a vicious circular argument, what 
ought to have been proved havmg been presupposed 
To take fhe regulative pnnciple of systematic umty m nature 
for a constitutive principle, and to hypostatize and make a cause 
out of that which is properly the ideal ground of the consistent 
and harmonious exerase of reason, involves reason m inextricable 
embarrassments The mvestigation of nature pursues its, own 
path under the guidance of the chain of natural causes, in accord- 
ance with the general laws of nature, and ever follows the hght 
of the idea of an author of the umverse — ^not for the purpose of 
deducmg the finality, which it constantly pursues, from this 
Supreme Being, but to attain to the cogmtion of his existence from 
the finahty which it seeks m the existence of the phenomena of 
nature, and, if possible, in that of all thmgs — ^to cogmze this bemg, 
consequently, as absolutely necessary 'Aether this latter purpose 
'' succeed or not, the idea is and must alwa}rs be a true one, and its 
empl03mient, when merely regulative, must always be accompamed 
by truthful and beneficial results * 

Complete umty, m conformity with aims, constitutes absolute 
perfection But if we do not find this unity m the nature of the 
thmgs which go to constitute the world of expenence, that is, of 
objective cognition, consequently m the umversal and necessary 
laws of nature, how can we mfer from this umty the idea of the 
supreme and absolutely necessary perfection of a primal being, 
which IS the ongm of all causahty? The greatest systematic 
umty, and consequently teleological umty, constitutes the very 
foundation of the possibihty of the most extended employment 
of human reason The idea of umty is therefore essentially and 
mdissolubly connected with the nature of our reason This idea 
IS a legislative one, and hence it is very natural that we should 
assume the existence of a legislative reason correspondmg to it, 
from which the systematic umty of nature — ^the object of the 
operations of reason — ^must be derived 
In the course of our discussson of the antmomies, we stated that 
it IS always possible to answer all the questions whffch pure reason 
may raise, and that the plea of the lumted nature of our cogmtion, 
which IS unavoidable and proper m many questions regarding 
natural phenofliena, cannot in this case be admitted, because the 
questions raised do not relate to the nature of things, but are 
necessarily ongmated by the nature of reason itself, and relate to 
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Its own internal constitution W^can now establish this assertion, 
which at first sight appeared so rash, in relation to the two questions 
in which reason takes the greatest interest, and thus complete 
our discussion of the dialectic of pure reason 

If, then, the question is asked, m relation to trwiscendental 
theology;^ Ursi, whether there is anythmg distmct from the world, 
which contains the ground of cosmical order and connection 
according to general laws? The answer is CertatnJy For the 
world IS a sum of phenomena, there musk therefore be some 
transeendental basis of these phenomena, ^at is, a basis cogitable 
by the pure understanding alone If, secoMly, the question is 
asked, whether this being is substance, whether it is of the greatest 
reahty, whether it is necessary, and so forth? I answer that this 
question is utterly without meaning For all the categories which 
aid me in formmg a conception of an object, cannot be employed 
except m the world of sense, and are without meanmg when not 
apphed to objects of actual or possible experience Out of this 
sphere, they are not properly conceptions, but the mere marks or 
mdices of conceptions, which we may admit, although they cannot, ' 
without the help of expencnce, help us to understand any subject 
or thmg* If, thirdly, the question is, whether we may not cogitate 
this bemg, which is distmct from the world in analogy with the 
objects of expencnce? The answer is undoubtedly, but only as 
an ideal, and not as a real object That is, we must cogitate it 
only as an unknown substratum of the systematic* imity, order, 
and finality of the world — a umty which reason must employ as 
the regulative prmciple of its mvesbgation of nature Nay, 
more, we may admit mto the idea certam anthropomorphic elements, 
which are promobve of the mterests of this regulative prmaple 
For It IS no more than an idea, which does not relate directly to a 
bemg distmct from the world, but to the regulative prmaple of the 
systematic unity of the world, by means, however, of a schema of 
this unity — the schema of a Supreme InteUigence, who is the 
wisely-designmg author of the umverse Wtot this basis of 
cosmical umty may be m itself, we know not— we carmot discover 
from the idea, we merely know how we ought to employ the idea 
of this unity, in relation to the systematic operation of reason in 
the sphere of ciqienence 

* After what has l>Mn said of tbe psycbological Idea of the Em and its 
proper employment as a regulative prinaple of the operations of reason, I 
need not enter into details regarding the transcendental illusion by which 
the systematic unity of all the various ^enomena oi the internal sense is 
hypostatized The procedure is in this case very dmilar to that which has 
been discussed in our irmarim on the theological ide^ 
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But It will be asked again, ue on these grounds, admit 
the existence of a wise and omnipotent author of the world? 
WtthoHt doubt, and not only so, bat we wtust assume the existence 
of such a bemg But do we thus extend the limits of our know- 
ledge beyond the field of possible experience? By no meam 
For we have merely presupposed a something, of which we have 
no conception, which we do not know as it is in itself, but, m relation 
to the systematic disposition of the umverse, which we must 
presuppose m all o»r observation of nature, we have cogitated 
this unknown being m analogy with an mtelhgent existenoe (an 
empirical conceptionjl, that is to say, we have endowed it with those 
attributes, which, judging from the nature of our own reason, 
may contam the ground of such a systematic unity This idea is 
therefore vahd only relatively to the employment m experience 
of our reason But if we attnbute to it absolute and objective 
vahdity, we overlook the fact that it is merely an ideal bemg that 
we cogitate, and, by settmg out from a basis which is not deter- 
minable by considerations drawn from expenence, we place our- 
selves m a position which mcapacitates us from applying this 
principle to the empincal employment of reason 
But, It ivill be asked further, can I make any use of this con- 
ception and hypothesis m my investigations mto the world and 
nature? Yes, for this very purpose was the idea established by 
reason as a fundamental basis But may I regard certam arrange- 
ments, which'Seemed to have been made m conformity with some 
fixed aim, as the arrangements of design, and look upon them as 
proceedmg from the divme ^vill, with the intervention, however, 
of certam other particular arrangements disposed to that end? 
Yes, you may do so, but at the same time you must regard it as 
indifierent, whether it is asserted that divine wisdom has disposed 
all thmgs m conformity with his highest aims, or that the idea of 
supreme wisdom is a regulative pnnciple m the mvestigation of 
nature, and at the same time a pnnciple of the systematic umty 
of nature according to general laws, even m those cases where we 
are unable to disco^fer that umty In other words, it must be 
perfectly mdifferent to you, whether you say, when you have 
discovered this umty — God has wisely willed it so^or, nature has 
wisely arranged this For it was nothing but the systematic 
umty, which reason reqmres as a basis for the investigation of 
nature, that justified you m acceptmg the idea of a sigr^e 
mtelhgence as‘a schema for a regulative pnnciple, and, the farther 
you advance m the discqveiy of design and finahty, the more 
certam the validity of your idea But, as the whole aim of this 
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regulative pnnciple uas the dtscuviiy ol a ncccssuiy end systematic 
unity in nature, ne have, in so far as m attain thu, to attnbutc 
our success to the idea of a Supreme Being, nhilc, at the same time, 
VC cannot, without involving ourselves in contradictions, overlook 
the general laws of nature, as it was m reference to, them alone 
that this idea was cmplo^ Wc cannot, I say, overlook the 
general laws of nature, and regard this conformity to aims observ- 
able in nature as contingent or hypetphysical in its origin, inasmuch 
as there is no greund which can jukify us m the admission of a 
bcmgiwith suii properties distinct from and above nature All 
that we are authonzd to assert is, that this idba may be emplovcd 
as a principle, and that the properties ol the being winch is assumed 
to comspond to it may he regarded as systemabcally connected in 
analogy with the causal determination of phenomena 
For the same reasons we arc jusbSed in introducing mto the 
idea of the supreme cause other anthropomorphic dements (lor 
without these we could not predicate anything of it), wc may 
regard it as allowable to cogitate this cause as a oemg with under- 
standing, the feelings of pleasure and displeasure, and faculties of 
desire and will corresponding to these Atdlic same time, wc 
may atftibutc to this being inlinite pcrfection-n perfection which 
necessanly transcends that which our bowlcdgc of the order and 
design m the world would authonze ns to predwte of it For 
the regulative law of sj’stematic unity requires us to study nature 
on the supposition that systematic and Snal unity in is 
everywhere discoverable, even m the highest diveisity For, 
although we may discover little of this cosmical perfection, it 
belongs to the legislative prerogative of reason, to require us 
always to seek for and to capcct it, while it must always be 
benehcial to institute all mqumes mto nature in accordance 
with this prmciple But it is evident that, by tbs idea ol a 
supreme author of all, which I place as the foundation of aU mqumes 
into nature, I do not mean to assert the existence of such a being, 
or that I have any knowledge of its existence, and, consequently, 
I do not really deduce anything from the ireistcnce of this bemg, 
but merely from its idea, tliat is to say, from the nature ol ftmgs 
in tbs world, in accordance with thiAdca A certain dim conscious- 
ness of the tree use of tbs idea seems to have dictated to the 
phibsophers of all times the moderate language used by them* 
regardmg the cause ol the world Wc find them emplqymg the 
evDtessions, wisdom and care of nature, and dime wisdom, as 
■••-nay, m purely sponlafivc discussions, prelcmng 
' ■’■'"s not cany the appearance ol greater 
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pretensions than such as we ve entitled to make, and at the 
same time directs reason to its proper field of action— nature and 
her phenomena 

Thus, pure reason, which at first seemed to promise us nothing 
less than t^e extension of our cognition beyond the hmits of 
expenence, is found, when thoroughly examined, to contain nothing 
but regulative pnnciples, the virtue and function of which is to 
introduce into our cogmbon a higher degree of unity than the 
understandmg could* of itself These prmaples, by placmg the 
goal of all our struggles at so great a ^stance, reahze for us the 
most thorough collection between the different parts of our 
cognition, and the highest degree of systematic unity But, on 
the other hand, if misunderstood and employed as constitutve 
pnnaples of transcendent cogmbon, they become the parents of 
illusions and contradictions, while pretendmg to introduce us to 
new regions of knowledge 

Thus all human cogmbon begms with mtuibons, proceeds 
'■from thence to conceptions, and ends with ideas Although it 
possesses m relabon to all three elements, a pnort sources of 
cognition, which seemed to transcend the limits of all ex^fenence, 
a thoroughgomg cnbasm demonstrates, that speculative reason 
' can never, by the aid of these elements, pass the bounds of possible 
expenence, and that the proper destmabon of this highest faculty 
of cogmbon k to employ all methods, and all the pnnciples of 
these methods, for the purpose of penetratmg mto the innermost 
secrets of nature, by the aid of the pnnciples of unity (among all 
lands of which teleological umty is the highest), wlule it ought 
not to attempt to soar above the sphere of expenence, beyond 
which there lies nought for us but the void mane The enbeal 
exammation, m our Transcendental Analybc, of all the proposibons 
which professed to extend cogmbon beyond the sphere of expenence, 
completely demonstrated that they can only conduct us to a 
possible expenence If we were not distrustful even of the clearest 
abstract theorems, if we were not allured by specious and inviting 
prospects to escape from the constrammg power of their evidence, 
we might spare ourselves tht laborious exammabon of all the 
dialecbcal arguments which a transcendent reason adduces in 
• support of Its pretensions, for we should knew with the most 
complete certainty that, however honest such professions might 
be, they are null •and valueless, because they relate to a kind of 
knowledge to which no map can by any possibility attam But, 
as there is no end to discussion, if we cannot discover the true 
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cause of the illusions by which esen the wisest arc deceived^ and 
as the analysis of oil our transcendent cognition into its elements 
IS of Itself of no slight value os a psychological study^ while it is 
a duty incumbent on every philosopher— it was found ncccssaiy 
to investigate the dialectical procedure of reason m^its primary 
sources And os the mfercnccs of which this dialectic is the parent, 
are not only deceitful, but naturally possess a profound interest 
for humanity, it was advisable at the same time, to give a full 
account of the momenta of this dialectical procedure, and to 
deposit It in the archives of human reason, as a warning to all 
future metaphysicians to avoid these causes rf speculative error 
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If we regard the sum of the cognition of pure speculative reason 
as an edifice, the idea of whidi, at least, exists m the human 
mmd. It may be said that we have in the Transcendental Doctnne 
of Elements exammed the materials and determined to what 
edifice these belong, and what its height and stability We have 
found, indeed, that, although we had purposed to build for our- 
selves a tower which should reach to Heaven, the supply of 
matenals sufficed merely for a habitation, which was spacious 
enough for all tcrrestnal purposes, and high enough to enable us 
fto survey the level plam of expenence, but that the bold under- 
taking designed neoessanly failed for want of materials — ^not to 
mention the confusion of tongues, which gave nse to endless disputes 
among the labourers on the plan of the edifice, and at last scattered 
them over all the world, each to erect a separate hmlding for 
himself, according to his own plans and his own mchnations 
Our present task relate not to the matenals, but to the plan of 
an edifice, and, as we have had sufficient warning not to venture 
bhndly upon a design which may be found to transcend our natural 
powers, while, at the same time, we cannot give up the intention 
of erectmg a secure abode for the mmd, we must proportion our 
design to the matenal which is presented to us, and which is, at 
the same time, sufficient for all our wants 
I understand, then, by the transcendental doctnne of method, 
the determination of the formal conditions of a complete system 
of pure reason We shall accordingly have to treat of the Dtsa- 
•phne, the Canon, Architectonic, and, finally, the History of 
pure reason Thus part of our Critique will accomplish, from the 
transcendental pomt of view,»what has been usually attempted, 
but miserably executed, under the name of fracticat logic It has 
Jjeen badly executed, I say, because general logioj not bemg hmited 
to any particular kmd of cognition (not even to the purs cogmtion 
of the understanding) nor to any particular objects, it cannot, 
without borrowmg from other sciences, do more than present merely 
the titles or signs of possible’ methods and the technical expre<iSions, 

406 
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which arc employed in the systematic parts of all sacnccs, and 
thus the pupil IS made nequamteS with names, the meaning and 
application of which he is to learn only nt some future time 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER I 

THE niSCIPLlKF OF FUKE KELSON 

Negatii'e judgments— those which are so not merely as regards 
their logical form, but m respect of their content — arc not com- 
monly held in especial respect They arc, on the contrary, 
regarded os jealous enemies of our insatiable desire for knowledge, 
and it almost requires an apology to mducc us to tolerate, much 
less to prize and to respect them 
All propositions, indeed, may be logically expressed m a negative 
form, but, m relation to the content of our cognition, the peculiar 
province of ncgativ c judgments is solclv to prevent error For , 
Uiis reason, too, negative propositions, which .ore framed for the 
purpose, of correcting false cognitions where error is absolutely 
Impossible^ arc undoubtedly true, but mane and senseless, that is, 
they are in reality purposeless, and for this reason often very 
ridiculous Such is the proposition of the schoolman, that 
\lc\andcr could not have subdued any couhtnes without an army 
But where the limits of our possible cognition arc very much 
contracted] the attmaion to new fields of knowledge great, the 
illusions to which the mind is subject of the most deceptive char- 
acter, and the evil consequences of error of no inconsidcmblc 
magnitude— the negative element m knowledge, whidh is useful 
only to guard us against error, is of far more importance than 
much of that positive instruction which makes additions to the 
sum of our know ledge The restraint w hich is employ cd to repress, 
and finally to extirpate the constant inclination to depart from 
certain rules, is termed Discipline It is distmgnishcd from culture, 
which aims at the formation of a certain degree of skill, without 
attemptmg to repress or to destroy any other mental power, 
already existing In the cultivation of a talent, which has given 
evidence of an impulse towards sclf-dcv’clopracnt, disaplmc takes , 
1 negative,^ ^Iturc and doctnne a positive, part 

‘ I am well atran: tbat, la tbo languazc ot the schools, tla; term duaplint 
ii usuall) emplovcd as synonymous with instruction But there arc so inony 
cases in which ft is necessary to disUnguisb 4he notion of the former, as a 
course of coerccUvc training, from that of the latter, as the communication 
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That natural dispositions ani^ talents (sudi as imagination and 
wit), winch ask a free and unhmited development, require in many 
respects the corrective influence of discipline, every one will readily 
grant But it may well appear strange, that reason, whose proper 
duty It is to prescnbe rules of disciplme to all the other powers*^o£ 
the mmd, sliould itself require this corrective It has, m fact 
hitherto escaped this humiliation, only because, m presence of its 
magnificent pretensions and high position, no one could readily 
suspect It to be capable of sufetituting fancies for conceptions 
and words for tlungs * ’ 

Reason, when enfployed m the field of expenence, does not 
stand m need of cnticism, because its principles are subjected to 
the continual test of empincal observations Nor is cntiasm 
requisite in the sphere of mathematics, where the conceptions of 
reason must always be presented tn concreto m pure intuition, and 
baseless or arbitrary assertions are discovered without difficulty 
But where reason is not held m a plain track by the mflnence pf 
empirical or of pure mtuition, that is, when it is employed in the 
transcendental sphere of pure conceptions, it stands m great need 
of discipline, to restram its propensity to overstep the limits of 
possible expenence, and to keep it from wandering mto error In 
fact, the utihty of the philosophy of pure reason is entirely of tbs 
negative character Particular errors may be corrected by par- 
ticular animadversions, and the causes of these errors may be 
eradicated bjv cnticism But where we find, as in the case of ' 
pure reason, a complete system of illusions and fallacies, closely 
connected with eadi other and dependmg upon grand general 
pnnciples, there seems to be required a pecuhar and negative code 
of mental legislation, which, under the denomination of a dtsapbne, 
and founded upon the nature of reason and the objects of its exer- 
ase, shall constitute a system of thorough examination and testing, 
which no fallacy will be able to withstand or escape from, under 
whatever disguise or concealment it may lurk 

But the reader must remark that, m this the second division of 
our Transcendental Critique, the disciplme of pure reason is not 
directed to the content, but to the method of the cognition of pure 
reason The former task ha» been completed m the Doctnne of 
Elements But there is so much similanty in the mode of employing 
the faculty of reason, whatever be the object tOijvhich it is applied, 

of knowledge, and the nature of things itself demands the appropnation of 
the most suitable eifpressions for this distinction, that it Is my desue mat 
the former term should never employed in. any other than a negahve 
signification. 
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nbiic^ at the some time^ its emplomcnt in the transcendental 
sphere is so essentially different m kind from every other, that, 
vnthout the M’arning negative influence of a discipline specially 
directed to that end, the errors are unavoidable which spring from 
the unskilful employment of the methods which are ojigmated by 
reason but which ate out of place in this sphere 


CHAPTER I 

Section First 

The Disctfhnt of Pure Reason tn the sphere of Dogmatism 

The saence of Mathematics presents the most brilliant example 
of the extension of the sphere of pure reason without the aid of 
expenence Examples are alwajra contagious, and they exert an 
cs^cial influence on the same faculty, which naturally flatters 
Itself that It will have the same good fortune m other case os fell 
to Its lot m one fortunate instance Hence pure reason hopes to ' 
be able to extend its empire m the transcendental sphere with equal 
success find security, espeaally when it applies the same method 
which was attended with such bnlliant results in the saence of 
Mathematics It is, therefore, of the highest importance for us 
to know, whether the method of aravmg at demonstrative certamty, 
which IS termed mathemattcal, be identical with that? by which we 
endeavour to attam the same degree of certamty m philosophy, 
and which is termed m that saence dogmaheal 
Philosophtcal cogmtion & the cogniUon of reason by means of 
eottcepUons, mathematical cognition is cognition by means of the 
eonsiniciton of conceptions The conslnidton of a conception is 
the presentation a priori of the mtnition which corresponds to the 
conception For this purpose a iton-emptncal mtuition is requisite, 
which, as an mtuition, is on tndtvtdml object, while, as the con- 
struction of a conception (a general representation), it must be 
seen to be universally valid for all the possible intuitions which 
rank under that conception Thus I construct a tnongle, by the 
presentation of the object which cotresponds to this conception, 
either by mere* imagmation— m pure mtuition, or upon paper— -in 
empirical intuition^ in both cases completely a priori, without 
borrowing Ae type of that figure from any expenence Die 
mdividual figure drawn upon paper is empincal, but it serves, 
notwithstanding, to mdicate the conception, even m its univer- 
sality, because m this empincal mtuition we keep our eye merely 
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on the act of the constiuctioiv of the conception, and pay no 
attention to the vanous modes of detenninmg it, for example, its 
size, the length of its sides, the size of its angles, these not m the 
least affecting the essential character of the conception 
Philosophjcal cogmtion, accordingly, regards the particular only 
m the general, mathematical the general m the particular, nay, m 
the individual This is done, however, entirely a pm and by 
means of pure reason, so that, as this individual figure is determined 
under certam umveisal conditions of construction, -fte object of 
the conception, to which this mdividual figure corresponds « its 
senema, must be cogitated as umversally determined 
The essential difference of thee two modes of cogmtion consists, 
therefore, in this formal quahty, it does not regard the difference of 
the matter or objects of both Those thinkers who aim at distm- 
guishmg philosophy from mathematics by asserting tliat the former 
has to do with pdity merely, and the latter wi5i qmitity, have 
mistaken the effect for the cause The reason why mathematical 
cognition can relate only to quantity, is to be found in its form alone 
’ For It IS the conception of quantities only that is capable of bemg 
constructed, that a, presented a prim m mtuition, wliile quahties 
cannot be given m any other than an empmeal mtuition' Hence 
the cogmtion of qualities by reason is possible only through con- 
' ceptions No one can find an mtuition which shall correspond 
to the concepton of reahty, exc^t m expenence, it cannot be 
presented to the mmd a pnm, and antecedently to the empmeal 
consciousness of a reality We can form an intuition, by means 
of the mete conception of it, of a cone, mthout the aid of evpen- 
ence, but the colour of the cone we cannot know except from 
expenence I cannot present an intuition of a cause, except in an 
example, which experience offers to me Besides, phdosophy, as 
well as mathematics, treats of quantities, as, for example, of 
totahty, mfinity, and so on Mathematics, too, treats of the 
difference of lines and surfaces— as spaces of different quahty, of 
the contmmty of extension— as a quality thereof But, although 
m such cases they lave a common object, the mode m which 
reason consideis that object is very different in philosophy from 
what It IS m mathematics The former confines itself to the general 
conceptions, the latter can do nothmg with a mete conception, it 
hastens to mtuition In this mtuition it regards the conception 
m emreto, not empirically, but m an a pmn mtuitron, which it 
has constructeS , and in which, aQ the results which follow from the 
general conditions of the ^instruction of the conception, are m all 
cases vahd for the object of the instructed conception. 
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Suppose that the conception of a^anglr is given to a philosopher, 
and that he is required to discover, by tlie philosophical method, 
what relation the sum of its angles bears to a right angle He 
has nothing before him bat the conception of a figure enclosed 
within three nght Imes, and, consequently, with the sjme number 
of angles He may analyse the conception of a right Ime, of an 
angle, or of the number three as long as he pleases, but he will 
not discover any properties not contained in these conceptions 
But, if this question is proposed to a geometnaan he at once 
begins b> constructing a triangle ^ He knows that two right 
angles are equal to the sum of all the contSguous angles which 
proceed from one point in a straight line, and he goes on to produce 
one side of his tnanglc, thus forming two ad3acent angles which are 
together equal to tno nght angles He then divides the extenor 
of these angles, by drawing a Ime parallel mth the opposite side 
of the tnangle, and immediately perceives that he has thus got 
an extenor adjacent angle which is equal to the intcnor Pro- 
ceeding in this wav, through a chain of inferences, and always on 
the ground of intuition, he amves at a clear and universally valid • 
solution of the question • 

But flinthematics does not confine itself to the construction of 
quantities {qmn'a), as in the case of geometry, it occupies itself 
with pure quantity also (gnanltias), as m the case of algebra, where 
complete abstraction is made of the properties of the object indi- 
cated by the conception of quantity In algebra, a oertam method 
of notation by signs is adopted, and these mdicate the different 
possible constructions of quantities, the extraction of roots, and 
so on After having thus denoted the general conception of 
quantities, according to their different relations, the different 
operations by nhicli quantity or number is increased or diminished 
are presented in intuition m accordance with general rules Thus, 
when one quantity is to be divided bv another, the signs which 
denote both are placed in the form peculiar to the operation of 
division, and thus algebra, by means of a symboheal construction 
of quantity, just as geometry, with its osftnsive or geometneal 
construction (a construction of the objects themselves), amves at 
results which discursiie cogration tannot hope to reacli by the 
aid of mere conceptions 

Now, what IS the cause of this difference m the fortune of tlie 
philosophci*and the mathematician, the former of whom follows 
the path of conceptions, while the latter pursues*that of mtuitions, 

* Either in his own mind — in pure intnitisn, or upon paper — in empirical 
int Jition — Tr 
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■which he represents, a/iriorijincijjTespondence with his conceptions? 

The cause is endent from what has been already demonstrated m 
the introduction to this CrUtqtie We do not, m the present case 
want to discover analytical propositions, which may be produced 
merely by ^alysmg our conceptions — for in this the philosopher 
would have the advantage over his nval, we aim at the discovery 
of S3nitheticnl propositions — such synthetical propositions, more- 
over, as can be cognized a pnort I must not confine myself to 
that which I actually cogitate m my conception of a triangle, for 
this IS nothing more than the mere defimtion, I must try Ao go 
beyond that, and' W amve at properties which are not contained 
m, although they belong to, the conception Now, this is impos- 
sible, unless I detemune the object present to my mmd according 
to the conditions, either of empincal, or of pure mtmtion In 
the former case, I should have an empirical proposition (amved 
at by actual measurement of the angles of the triangle), which 
would possess neither universahty nor necessity, but that would 
be of no value In the latter, I proceed by geometrical constraction, 

by means of which I collect, m a pure intuition, just as I would 
in an empincal mtuition, all the vanous properties which belong 
to the sdiema of a tnangle m general, and consequently to its 
conception, and thus construct synthetical propositions which 
possess the attabute of umversahty 
It would be vam to philosophize upon the -tnangle, that is, to 
reflect on it discursively, I should get no further than the defimtion 
with which I had been obhged to set out There are certainly 
transcendental synthetical propositions which are framed 
means of pure conceptions, and which form the peculiar distraction 
of philosophy, but these do not relate to any particular thing, 
but to a thing m general, and enounce the conditions under which 
the perception of it may become a part of possible experience. 
But the science of mathematics has nothmg to do ■with such 
questions, nor with the question of existence m any fashion, it is 
concerned merely ■with the properties of objects m themselves, only 
m so far as these aretoimected with the conception of the objects 
In the above example, we have merely attempted to show the 
great difference which exists dietween tlie discursive employment 
of reason m the sphere of conceptions, and its mfuitive exercise 
-by means of the construction of conceptions The question 
naturally arises — what is the cause which necessitates this twofold 
exercise of reaSon, and how are we to discover whether it is the 
philosophical or the mathernatical method which reason is pursuing 
in an argument? 
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All our knowledge relates, finally, to possible intuitions, for it 
IS these alone that present objects to the mind An a frton or 
non-empmcal conception contains either a pure intuition — and m 
this case it can be constructed, or it contains nothing but the 
synthesis of possible mtuitions, which are not givfn a prton 
In this latter case, it may help us to form synthetical a prton 
judgments, but only m the discursive method, by conceptions, 
not m the mtmtive, by means of the construction of conceptions 

The only a pnon mtuition is that of the pure form of phenomena 
— space and time A conception of space and time as quanta 
may be presented a prton m mtuition, that 1?, constructed, either 
alone with their quahty (figure), or as pure quantity (the mere 
synthesis of the homogeneous), by means of number But the 
matter of phenomena, by which iktngs are given m space and time, 
can be presented only m perception, a postmen The only con- 
ception which represents a pnon this empirical content of pheno- 
mena, IS the conception of a thing m general, and the a prton 
synthetical cogmtion of this conception can give us nothmg more 
than the rule for the synthesis of that which may be contamed m' 
the correspondmg a postman perception, it » utterly madeqnate 
to present an a pnon mtuition of the real object, which must 
necessarily be empincal 

Synthetical propositions, which relate to thmgs m general, an 
o pnon mtuition of which is impossible, are transcendental For 
this reason transcendental propositions cannot be framed by 
means of the construction of conceptions, they are a pnon, and 
based entirely on conceptions themselves They contam merely 
the rule, by which we are to seek m the world of perception or 
expenence the synthetical umty of that which carmot be intmted 
a pnon But they are mcompetent to present any of the concep- 
tions which appear in them m an a pnon intuition, these can be 
given only a postman, m eiqienence, which, however, is itself 
possible only through these synthetical pnnaples 

If we are to form a synthetical judgment regardmg a conception, 
we must go beyond it, to the mtuition m wlS^ it is given If we 
keep to what is contained m the conception, the judgment is merely 
analjrtical — it is merely an explanation of what we have cogitated 
m the conceplnon But I can pass from the conception to the pure 
or empincal mtuition which corresponds to it I can proceed to 
examme mj conception t« concreto, and to cognize^ either a pnon 
or a postenon, what I find m the object of the« conception The 
former — a pnort cogmtion — ^is rationalrmathematical cogmtion by 
means of the construction of the conception, the latter — a postman 
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cognition— IS purely empincal cognition, which does not possess the 
attributes of necessity and universality Thus I may analyse the 
conception I have of gold, but I gam no new information from this 
analysis, I merely enumerate the different properties which I had 
connected wjth the notion indicated by the word My knowledge 
has gamed m logical clearness and arrangement, but no addibon 
has been made to it But if I take the matter which is jjy 

this name, and submit it to the examination of my senses, I am 
enabled to form several synthetical — although still empincal— pro- 
positions The mathematical conception of a triangle I should 
construct, that is, present a pnon m mtuition, and in this way 
attam to rational-synthetical cogmtion But when the transcen- 
dental conception of reahty, or substance, or power is presented 
to my mmd, I find that it does not relate to or indicate 
either an empincal or pure mtuition, but that it indicates merely 
the synthesis of empincal mtmtions, which cannot of course be 
given a pnon The synthesis m such a conception cannot proceed 
a pnon — \vithout the aid of expenence — ^to the intmtion which 
'corresponds to the conception, and, for this reason, none of these 
conceptions can prcduce a determinative synthetii^ proposition, 
they can never present more than a prmaple of the synthesis ^ of 
^ possible empincal mtmtions A transcendental proposition is, 
therefore, a synthetical cogmtion of reason by means of pure con- 
ceptions and the discursive method, and it renders possible all 
synthetical lutty m empincal cogmtion, though it cannot present 
us with any mtuition a pnon 

There is thus a tivofold exercise of reason Both modes have the 
properties of umversahty and an a priori ongm m common, but 
are, in their procedure, of widely different character The reason 
of this is, that m the world of phenomena, in which alone objects 
are presented to our nunds, there axe two mam elements — ^the form 
of mtuition (space and tune), which can be cognized and determined 
completely a pnon, and~1die matter or content — that which is 
presented m space an^ time, and which, consequently, contains a 
sometlimg — an existence correspondmg to our powers of sensation 
As regards the latter, which can never be given m a determinate 
mode except by expenence, there are no a pnon jpoivsis which 

‘ In the case of the conception of cause, Ido really go beyond the empincal 
conception of an event — ^but not to the intuition which peesents this conception 
tn coHcreto, but only to the tune-conditions, whichxuay be founcbn expenence 
to correspond to the conception. My procedure Is, thra^ore, stnctly accordiM 
to conceptions, I cannot in a case of this kmd employ the construction of 
conceptioiis, because the conception is merely a rule for the synthesis m 
perceptions, which are not pure intuitions, and which, therefore, cannot be 
given a pnon ' 
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relate to it, except the undetermmed conceptions of the synthesis 
of possible sensations, m so far ns these belong (in a possible expen- ' 
ence) to the unity of consciousness As regards the former, we 
can determine our conceptions a pmrt in intuition, inasmuidi as 
we arc ourselves the creators of the objects of the conceptions in 
space and time — ^these objects being regarded simply ns quanta 
In the one case, reason proceeds accordmg to conceptions, and can 
do nothmg more than subject phenomena to these — ^which can only 
be determined empmcally, that is, a posterton — ^in conformity, 
however, with those conceptions as the rules of all cmpincal syn- 
thesis In the other case, reason proceeds bjf the construction of 
conceptions, and, as these conccptioas relate to an a prton intui- 
tion, they may be given and determined in pure intuition a prton, 
and without the aid of empirical data The examination aijd con- 
sideration of eveiything that exists m space or time — ^whether it is 
a quantum or not, m how far the particular somethmg (which fills 
space or tune) is a pnmary substratum, or a mere determination 
of some other existence, whether it relates to anything else — either 
as cause or effect, whether its existence is isolated or in reaprocar 
connection with and dependence upon others, the possibihty of this 
existeifte, its reality and necessity or their opposites— all these form 
part of the cognition 0/ reason on the ground of conceptions, and 
this cognition is termed phtlosophcal But to determine a prton 
an mtuition m space (its figure), to divide tune into periods, or 
merely to cogmze the quantity of an intuition in space and time, 
and to detemimc it by number — all this is an operation of reason 
by means of the construction of conceptions, and is called 
madimaUcal 

The success which attends the efforts of reason m the sphere of 
mathematics, naturally fosters the expectation that the same good 
fortune will be its lot, if it applies the mathematical method in 
other regions of mentrd endeavour besides that of quantities Its 
success IS thus great, because it can support all its conceptions by 
a prton intuitions, and in this way, make itself a master, as it were, 
over nature, while pure philosophy, with its a prton discursive 
conceptions, bungles about in the world of nature, and cannot 
accredit or show any a pnon evidehce of the reality of these con- 
ceptions M&ters m the science of mathematics arc confident of 
the success of tbsmethod, mdeed, it is a common persuasion, that 
It IS capable of bemg apphed to any subject of human thought 
They have hardly ever reflected or philosophized oh their favounte 
science — a task of great difficulty, .and the specific difference 
between the two modes of employmg the faculty of reason has 
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never entered their thoughts Rides current ih the field of common 
experience, and which common sense stamps everywhere with its 
approval, are regarded by them as axiomatic From what source 
the conceptions of space and time, with winch (as the only primitive 
quanta) they have to deal, enter their mmds, is a question which 
they do not trouble themselves to answer, and they thmk it just 
as unnecessary to e\araine into the ongm of the pure conceptions 
of the iinderstandmg and the extent of their validity All they 
have to do with theiwis to employ them In all this they are per- 
fectly right, if they do not overstep the limits of the sphete of 
nature But they jfass, unconsaously, from the world of sense 
to the insecure ground of pure transcendental conceptions {instabihs 
Ullus, tnnabtlts undd), where they can neither stand nor swim, and 
where the tracks of their footsteps are obhterated by time, while 
the march of mathematics is pursued on a broad and magnificent 
highway, which the latest postenty shall frequent without fear of 
danger or impediment 

As we have taken upon us the task of deterxninmg, clearly and 
'certainly, the limits of pure reason in the sphere of transcendental- 
ism, and as the efforts of reason in this direction are persisted in, 
even after the plainest and most expressive wammgs, fadpe still 
beckonmg us past the limits of expenence into the splendours of the 
mtellectual world— it becomes necessary to cut away the last 
anchor of this fallacious and fantastic hope We shall accordmgly 
show that the mathematical method is unattended m the sphere of 
philosophy by the least advantage — except, perhaps, that it more 
plainly exhibits its own inadequacy— that geometry and philosophy 
are two quite different things, although they go hand m hand m 
the field of natural saence, and, consequently, that the procedure 
of the one can never be imitated by the other 

The endence of mathematics rests upon definitions, axioms, and 
demonstrations I shall be satisfied with shelving that none of 
these forms can be employed or imitated in philosophy in the sense 
in which they are understood by mathematicians, and that the 
geometrician, if he em’ploys his method m philosophy, wiU succeed 
only in building card-castles, while the employment of the plulo- 
sophical method in mathemaecs can result m nottog but mere 
verbiage The essential busmess of philosophy, mdeed, is to mark 
out the hmits of the science, and even the matbematician, unto 
his talent is naturally circumscribed and hmited to this particular 
department of foiowledge, cannot turn a deaf ear to the warnings 
of philosophy, or set himselt above its direction 

I Of Dtfimitons A d^miton is, as the term itself mdicates. 
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the representation, upon pnmary.ground 5 , of the complete concep- 
tion of a thing within its own limits * Accordmgly, an mprtcal 
conception cannot be defined, it can only be explained For, as 
there are m such a conception only a certain number of marks or 
signs, which denote a certain class of sensuous objects, we can 
never be sure that we do not cogitate under the word which 
indicates the same object, at one time a greater, at another a 
smaller number of signs Thus, one person may co^tate m lus 
conception of gold, m addition to its properties of wmght, colour, 
malleability, that of rcsistmg rust, while another person may be 
Ignorant of this quahty We employ certalh signs only so long 
ns we require them for the sake of distinction, new observations 
abstract some and add new ones, so that an empirical conception 
never remains within permanent lunits It is, ui fact, usdess to 
define a conception of this kind If, for example, we are speaking 
of water and its properties, we do not stop at what we actuallji 
think by the word lealer, but proceed to observation and experi- 
ment, and the word, with the few signs attached to it, is more 
properly a designation than a conception of the thing A definition* 
m this case would evidently be no&mg more than a determination 
of the Vord In the second place, no a priori conception, such as 
those of substance, cause, nght, fitness, and so on, can be defined 
For I can never be sure, that the clear representation of a given 
conception (which is given in a confused state) has been fully 
developed, until I know that the representation is'adcquate with 
Its object But, inasmuch as the conception, as it is presented to 
the mind, may contam a number of obscure representations, 
which we do not observe in our analysis, although we employ 
them in our apphcation of the conception, I can never be sure 
that my analysis is complete, while examples may make this 
probable, although they can neier demonstate the fact Instead 
of the word dtfintlion, I should rather employ the term exposition — 
a more modest expression, which the cntic may accept wathout 
surrendenng his doubts as to the completeness of the analysis of 
any such conception As, therefore, neither empirical nor a pnon 
conceptions are capable of definition, we have to see whether the 
only other kind of conceptions — arbitrary conceptions — can be 

> The defimbon must describe the concepUon amptehly, that is, omit none 
of the marics or signs of which it is composed, uithtn ns men hmits, that is, 
it must he pQiciso, and enumerate no more signs than belong to the conception , 
and oil fntmry pounds, that te to say, the limitation of, the bounds of the 
eonceptlon must not ho deduced from other concepbons, as m this case a 
proof would be necessary, and the so-called definibon would he incapable of 
taking Its place at the head of all the judgfhents we ha>' to form regarding 
an object 
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subjected to this mental operatic^ Sudi a conception can always 
be defined, for I must know thoroughly what I wished to cogitate 
m It, as It was I who created it, and it was not given to my mind 
either by the nature of my understandmg or by e-spencnce At 
the same tirpe, I cannot say that, by such a defimtion, I haw 
defined a reiil object If the conception is based upon empmcal 
conditions, if, for example, I have a conception of a clock for a 
ship, this arbitrary conception does not assure me of the existence 
or even of the possibslity of the object My defimtion of such a 
conception would vnth more propnety be termed a declaration of 
a -project than a definition of an object There are no other 
conceptions which can bear definition, except those which contam 
an arbitrary synthesis, which can be constructed a priori Con- 
sequently, the science of mathematics alone possesses definitions 
For the object here thought is presented a priori in mtuition, 
and thus it con never contam more or less than the conception, 
because the conception of the object has been given by the defini- 
tion — and pnmanly, that is, wildiout derivmg the defimtion from 
'any other source Philosophical definitions are, therefore, merely 
expositions of given conceptions, while mathematical defimtions 
are constructions of conceptions originally formed 'by tht mmd 
K Itself, the former are produced by analysis, the completeness of 
/which is never demonstratively certain, the latter by a synthesis 
a mathematical definition conception is formed, m a philo- 
sophical definition it is only explained From this it follows 

(b) That we must not imitate, in philosophy, the mathematical 
usage of commencmg with definitions— except by way of hypothesis 
or expenment For, as all so-called philosophical definitions are 
merely analyses of given conceptions, these conceptions, although 
only m a confused form, must prec^e the analysis, and the in- 
complete exposition must precede the complete, so that we may 
be able to draw certain mferen«s from the characteristics which 
an mcomplete analysis has enabled us to discover, before we attam 
to the complete exposition or definition of the conception In one 
word, a full and deaf defimtion ought, m philosophy, rather to 
form the. conclusion than the commencement of our labours ^ In 

■ 

1 Philosophy abounds m faulty definitions, especially such^ contain some 
of the elements requisite to form a complete definition If a concephoa 
could not be employed in reasoning before it had been uefined, it would fare 
iU with £dl philosopbical thou^t But, as incompletely defined conceptions 
may always be ecfiplftycd without detriment to truth, bo far as our analysis 
of the elements contained In them proceeds, imperfect definitions, that is, 
propositions which are properlv»Jiot definitions, but merely approxunatioas 
thereto, nia% be used with great ad% antage In mathematics, defimtioa 
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joatheraatics, on the contrary, wg cannot have a conception pnor 
to the definition, it ts the definition which gives us the conception, 
and It must for this reason form the commencement of every i-t'tun 
of mathematical reasoning 

(i) Mathematical definitions cannot be erroneous For the 
conception is given only m and through the dcfimtion, and thus 
It contains only what has been cogitated in the definition But 
although a definition caimot be mcorrect, as regards its content, 
an error may sometimes, although seldom, icreep mto the form 
This> error consists m a want of precision Thus the common 
defimtion of a arde— tliat it is a curved ImCj’every point m which 
IS equally distant from another pomt called the centre— is faulty, 
from the fact that the determmation indicated by the word airved 
IS superfluous For there ought to be a particular theorem, which 
may be easily proved from tbe definition, to the effect that every 
hne, which has all its points at equal distances from another 
poinl, must be a curved hne— that is, that not even the smallest 
part of it can be straight Anal3rtical definitions, on the other 
hand, may be erroneous m many respects, either by the mtroductioif 
of signs which do not actually e\ist in the conception, or by wanting 
m that completeness which forms the essential of a definition 
In the latter case, the defimtion is necessarily defective, because 
we can never he fully certain of the completeness of our analysis 
For tliese reasons, me method of defimtion employed m mathe- 
matics cannot be mutated m philosophy * 

2 Of Axioms These, in so far as thej are immediately certain, 
arc a fnort synthetical pnnaples Now, one conception cannot 
be connected synthetically and yet immediately with another, 
because, if we wish to proceed out of and beyond a conception, a 
third mediatmg cognition is necessary And, as philosophy is a 
cogmtion of reason by the aid of conceptions alone, there is to be 
found m it no pnnaple which deserves to be called an axiom 
Mathematics, on the other hand, may possess axioms, because it 
can always connect the predicates of an object a pnfl«,nnd without 
any mediating term, by means of the cons?ruction of conceptions 
m mtuition Such is the case with the proposition Three pomts 
con always lie m a plane On the other hand, no synthetical 
prmuple whi&i is based upon conceptions, can ever be immediately 
certam (for example, the proposition Everythmg that happens 
has a cause), because I require a mediatmg term to cotme^ the 

beloags ad esse, in philosophy ad mehas esse It Is a dificult task to construct 
a pro^ defimtion Jo&ts are still without a complete definition of the 
idea of nght 
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t^vo conceptions of event and jause— namely, the condition of 
time-determniation m an expenence, and I cannot cognize any 
such principle immediately and from conceptions alone Dis- 
cursive principles are accordingly, very different from intuitive 
pnnmples or axioms The former always require deduction, which 
in the case of the latter may be altogether dispensed with Axioms 
are, for this reason, always self-evident, while philosophical pnn- 
aples, whatever may be the degree of certamty they possess, 
cannot lay any claiii>to such a distmction No synthetical pro- 
position of pure transcendental reason can be so evident, as is 
often rashly enough fleclared, as the statement, imce two are four 
It IS true that in the Analytic I mtroduced mto the hst of pnnciples 
of the pure understandmg, certam axioms of mtuition, hut the 
prmaple there discussed was not itself an axiom, but served merely 
to present the pmiaple of the possibihty of axioms in general, 
whde it was really nothing more than a principle based upon 
conceptions For it is one part of the duty of transcendental 
philosophy to estabhsh the possibihty of mathematics itself 
•Philosophy possesses, then, no axioms, and has no nght to impose 
Its a p%m prmaples upon thought, until it has estabhshed their 
authority and vahdity by a thoroughgomg deduction ' 

3 Cy Demonstrations Only an apodeictic proof, based upon 
intuitidn, can be termed a demonstration Expenence teaches 
us what IS, but it cannot convmce us that it might have been 
otherwise Hence a proof upon empirical grounds cannot be 
apodeictic A ptort conceptions, m discursive cogmtion, can 
never produce mtiutive certamty or evidence, however certam 
the judgment they present may be Mathematics alone, therefore, 
contams demonstrations, because it does not deduce its cognition 
from conceptions, but from the construction of conceptions, that 
IS, from mtuition, which can be given a pton m accordance -with 
conceptions The method of algebra, m equations, hrom which 
the correct answer is deduced by reduction, is a kind of construction 
— ^not geometncal, but by symbols — ^m which all conceptions, 
especially those of thS relations of quantities, are represented in 
intuition by signs, ‘and thus the conclusions m that saence are 
secured from errors by the fact that every proof is' submitted to 
ocular evidence Phdosophical cogmtion does nof possess this 
advantage, it bemg required to consider the general always in 
abstracto (by means of conceptions^, while mathematics tan always 
consider it in co'naeto (in an individual intuition), and at the same 
time by means of a priori representation, whereby all errors are 
rendered manifest to the senses The former — discursive proofs 
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means of ideas, it is, as we Jia'je shown, incapable of producme 
synthetical judgments, which are objectively valid, by means of 
the conceptions of the understandmg, it establishes certain in- 
dubitable pnnaples, not, however, directly on the basis of con- 
ceptions, but only indirectly by, means of the relation of these 
conceptions 'to somethmg of a purely contmgent nature, namely, 
possible expenence lil^en expenence is presupposed, these 
pnnciples are apodeictically certain, but m themselves, and directly, 
they cannot even be flpgnized a pnort Thus the given conception 
of cause and event will not be sufficient for the demonstratipn of 
the proposition Eiieiy event has a cause For this reason, it is 
not a dogma, although from another pomt of view— that of 
expenence, it is capable of being proved to demonstration The 
proper term for such a proposition is principle, and not iheorem 
(although It does require to be proved), because it possesses the 
remarkable pecuhanty of bemg the condition of the possibihty of 
its own ground of proof, that is, expenence, and of formmg a 
necessary presupposition m all empini^ observation 
If then, m the speculative sphere of pure reason, no dogmata 
are to be found, afl dogmatical metliods, whether borrowed from 
mathematics, or mvent^ by philosophical thmkers, am shke 
mappropnate and mefficient They only serve to conceal errors 
and fallaaes, aqd to deceive philosophy, whose duty it is to see 
' that reason pursues a safe and straight path A philosophical 
imethod may, Jiowever, be systemaltccd For our reason is, sub- 
jectively considered, itself a system, and, m the sphere of mere 
conceptions, a system of mvestigation accordmg to pnnciples of 
unity, the matenal bemg supplied by expenence alone But this 
is not the proper place for discussmg the pecuhar method of tran- 
scendental philosophy, as our present task is simply to examme 
whether our faculties are capable of erecting an edifice on the 
basis of pure reason, and how far they may proceed with the 
materials at their command 

CHAPTER I , 

SECTipir Second , 

The Dtsaplttte of Pure Reason m Polemics 

Reason must be subject, m all its operations, to cnboism, which 
must always be pepmtted to exercise its functions without restramt , 
otherwise its mterests are impenlled, and its mfluence obnoxious 
to suspicion There is nothmg, however useful, however sacred 
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It may be, that can daim exemption from the searchmg examination 
of this supreme tnbunal, which has no respect of persons The 
very existence of reason depends upon this freedom, for the voice 
of reason is not that of a dictatorial and despotic power, it is rather 
like the vote of the atizens of a free state, every meml;er of which 
must have the privilege of giving free expression to his doubts, 
and possess even the right of veto 

But while reason can never declme to submit itself to the 
tnbunal of cnticism, it has not always cause tv dread the judgment 
of thi court Pure reason, however, when engaged in the sphere 
of dogmatism, is not so thoroughly consaous of a stnct observance 
of its highest laws, as to appear before h higher judicial reason 
with perfect confidence On the contrary, it must renounce its 
magnificent dogmatical pretensions m philosophy 

Very different is the case, when it has to defend itself, not 
before a judge, but against an equal If dogmatical assertions 
are advanced on the negative side, m opposition to those made 
by reason on the positive side, its justification kot avBponrov is 
complete, although the proof of its propositions is kot * dMjBeiav 
unsatisfactory » 

By th! polemic of pure reason I mean the defence of its proposi- 
tions made by reason, in opposition to the dogmatical counter- 
propositions advanced by other parties The question here is 
not whether its own statements may not also be false, it merely 
regards the fact that reason proves that the opposite cannot be 
estabhshed vnth demonstrative certamty, nor even asserted ivith 
a bgher degree of probabiUty Reason does not hold her pos- 
sessions upon sufferance, for, although she caimot show a perfectly 
satisfactory title to them, no one can prove that she 15 not the 
nghtful possessor 

It IS a melancholy reflection, that reason, in its highest exercise, 
falls into an antithetic, and that the supreme tribunal for the 
settlement of differences should not be at union with itself It is 
true that we had to discuss the question of an apparent antithetic, 
but we found that it was based upon a misconception In con- 
formity with the common prejudice, phenomena were regarded as 
thmgs in themselves, and thus an absolute completeness m their 
synthesis was feqmred m the one mode or m the other (it was 
shown to be impossible m both), a demand entirely out of place 
m regard to«phenomena There was, then, no real self-contradic- 
tion of reason m the propositions— The senes of phenomena |i»en 
i« Ihetnselves has an absolutely first beginnmg, and. This senes is 
absolutely and in itself without begmnmg The two propositions 
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are perfectly consistent with ^ch other, because phenomena as 
phenomena are tn iJiemsehes nothing, and consequently the 
hypothesis that they are things m tihemselves, must lead to 
self-contradictory inferences 

But ther^ are cases in which a similar misunderstanding cannot 
be provided against, and the dispute must remam unsettled 
Take, for example, the theistic proposition There is a Supreme 
Bemg, and on the other hand, the atheistic counter-statement 
There exists no Supreme Bemg, or, m psycliology Everythmg 
that thmks, possesses the attribute of absolute and permanent 
umty, which is utterly difierent from the transitory ^umty of 
matenal phenomena, and the counter-proposition The soul is 
not an immaterial umty, and its nature is transitory, hke that of 
phenomena The objects of these questions contam no hetero- 
geneous or contradictory elements, for they relate to iJungs tn 
themselves, and not to phenomena There would arise, mdera, a 
real contradiction, if reason came forward with a statement gn the 
negative side of these questions alone As regards the criticism 
to which the grounds of proof on the afBrmative side must be 
subjected, it may'be freely admitted, without necessitating the 
surrender of the afEnnative propositions, which have, at Itast, the 
mterest of reason m their favour — an advantage which the opposite 
party cannot lay claim to 

I cannot agree with the opmion of several admirable thinkers— 
Sulzer among the rest— that m spte of the weakness of the argu- 
ments hitherto m use, we may hope, one day, to see sufficient 
demonstrations of the two cardmal propositions of pure reason 
the existence of a Supreme Bemg, and the immortahty of the soul 
I am certam, on the contrary, that this will never be the case 
For on what ground can reason base such sjmthetical propositions, 
which do not relate to the objects of expenence and their mtemal 
possibility?— But it IS also demonstratively certam that no one 
will ever be able to mamtam the contrary with the least show of 
probability For, as he can attempt such a proof solely upon the 
basis of pure reason,* he is bound to prove that a Supreme Bemg, 
and a thmkmg subject m the character of a pute mtelhgence, are 
impossible But where will he find the knowledge which cun enable 
him to enounce synthetical judgments m r^ard fb things who 
transcend the region of experience? We may, therefore, rert 
assured that the opposite never will be demonstrated We neea 
not, then, have recourse to scholastic arguments, we may ^wa)« 
adnut the truth of those jiropositions which are consistent with 
the speculative interests of reason m the sphere of experience, ana 
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form/ moreover, the only means oLunitmg the speculative with the 
practical interest Our opponent, who must not be considered 
here as a cntic solely, we can be ready to meet with a mok liqtiei 
which cannot fail to disconcert him, while we cannot deny his 
right to a similar retort, as we have on our side the advantage of 
the support of the subjective maxim of reason, and can therefore 
look upon all his sopbstical arguments with calm mdifference 

From this pomt of view, there is properly no antithetic of pure 
reason For the only arena for such a struggle would be upon the 
field of pure theology and psychology, but on this ground there 
can appear no combatant whom we need to ^ear Ridicule and 
boasting can be his only weapons, and these may be laughed at, 
as mere child’s play This consideration restores to Reason her 
courage, for what source of confidence could be found, if she, whose 
vocation it is to destroy error, were at variance widi herself and 
without any reasonable hope of ever reachmg a state of permanent 
repos;? 

Everything m nature is good for some purpose Even poisons 
are serviceable, they destroy the evil effects of other poisons 
generated in our system, and must always find a place m every 
complete pharmacopoeia The objections raised against the fallaaes 
and sophistnes of speculative reason, are objections given by the 
nature of this reason itself, and must therefore have a destination 
and purpose which can only be for the good of humanity For 
what purpose has Providence raised many objects,*in which we 
have the deepest mterest, so far above us, that we vomly try to 
cognize them with certamty, and our powers of mental vision are 
rather excited tlian satisfied by the glimpses we may chance to 
seize? It IS very doubtful whether it is for our benefit to advance 
bold affirmations regarding subjects mvolved m such obscunty, 
perhaps it would even be detnmental to our best mterests But it 
IS undoubtedly always beneficial to leave the mvestigatmg, as well 
as the cntical reason, m perfect freedom, and permit it to take 
charge of its own mterests, which are advanced as much by its 
himtation, as by its extension of its view^, and which always 
suffer by the interference of foreign powers forcing it, against its 
natural tendencies, to bend to certaiw preconceived designs 

Allow your Opponent to say what he thinks reasonable, and 
combat him only vjith the weapons of reason Have no anxiety 
for the practical mterests of humanity— these are never imperilled 
in a purely speculative dispute Such a dispute 'serves merely 
to disclose the antmomy of reason, whjch, as it has its source m 
the nature of reason, ought to be thoroughly mvestigated Reason 
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IS benefited by the exBmmation,of a subject on both sides, and its 
judgments are corrected by being limited It is not the mller 
that may give occasion to dispute, but the manner For it « 
perfectly permissible to employ, in the presence of reason, the 
language o^a firmly-rooted /nifft, even after we have been obliged 
to renounce all pretensions to hnmoledge 
If we were to ask the dispassionate Bavii Hume — a philosopher 
endowed, in a degree that few are, with a well-balanced judgment ' 
What motive mduc*d you to spend so much labour and thought 
in undermmmg the consolmg and beneficial persuasion that reason 
IS capable of assunlig us of the emstence, and presenting us with 
a detemunate conception of a Supreme Bemg?-— Jus answer would 
be Nothmg but the desjre of teachmg reason to know its own 
powers better, and, at the same time, a dislike of the procedure 
by which that faculty was compelled to support foregone con- 
clusions, and prevented from confessmg the internal weaknesses 
which it cannot but feel when it enters upon a rigid self-examujation 
If, on the other hand, we were to ask Prtesti^^a. philosopher who 
' had no taste for transcendental speculation, but was entirely 
devoted to the pisnciples of anpmasm — what his motives were 
for overtunung those two mam pillars of rehgion— the doCtnnes of 
the freedom of the will and the immortality of the soul (m his 
view the hope ef a future hfe is but tlie expectation of the miracle 
of resurrection) — ^this philosopher, himself a zealous and pious 
teacher of rehgion, could give no other answer than this I acted 
m the mterest of reason, which always suffers, when certam objects 
are explained and judged by a reference to other supposed laws 
than those of matenal nature — the only laws which we know- in 
a determinate maimer It would be unfair to decry the latter 
philosopher, who endeavoured to barmomze his paradomcal 
opmions with the mterests of religion, and to undervalue an honest 
and refiectmg man, because he ^ds iumself at a loss the moment 
he has left the field of natural saence The same grace must be 
accorded to Hume, a man not less well-disposed, and quite as 
blameless in his mdral character, and who pushed his abstract 
speculations to an extreme length, because, as he nghtly beheved, 
the object of them lies entrrely beyond the bounds of natural 
science, and within the sphere of pure ideas ' 

What IS to be done to provide against the danger which seems 
m the present case to menace the best mterests of humamty? 
The course toh&pursued in reference to this subject is a perfectly 
plain and natural one Lft each thinker pursue his own path, if 
he shows talent, if he gives evidence of profound thought, m one 
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ivord, if he shows that he possesse'^the power of reasoning — reason 
IS always the gamer If you have recourse to other means, if you 
attempt to coerce reason, if you raise the cry of treason to humanity, 
if you excite the feelings of the crowd, whni can neither understand 
nor sympathize with such subtle speculations — you wilj only make 
yourselves ndiculous For the question does not concern the 
advantage or disadvantage which we are expected to reap from 
such mquines, the question is merely, how far reason can advance 
m the field of speculation, apart from all kaids of mterest, and 
whether we may depend upon the exertions of speculative reason, 
or must renounce all rehance on it Instead *of )ommg the com- 
batants, It IS your part to be a tranquil spectator of the struggle — 
a labonous struggle for the parties engaged, but attended, m its 
progress as well as m its result, with the most advantageous con- 
sequences for the mterests of thought and knowledge It is absurd 
to expect to be enlightened by Reason, and at the same time to 
presewbe to her what side of the question she must adopt More- 
over, reason is sufficiently held m check by its own power, the 
limits imposed on it by its own nature are suffiaent, it is unneces- 
sary for you to place over it additional guards, hs if its power were 
dangerohs to the constitution of the mtellectual state In the 
dialectic of reason there is no victory gamed, which need in the 
least disturb your tronquilhty, • 

The strife of dialectic is a necessity of reason, and we caimot but 
wish that It had been conducted long ere this with that perfect 
freedom which ought to be its essential condition In this case, 
we should have had at an earher period a matured and profound 
cntiDsm, which must have put an end to all dialectical disputes, by 
exposmg the illusions and prejudices m which they ongmated 
‘ There is m human nature an unworthy propensity— a propensity 
which, like eveiythmg that spnngs from nature, must m its find 
purpose be conducive to the good of humanity— to conceal our 
real sentiments, and to give expression only to certam received 
opimons, which are regarded as at once safe tmd promotive of the 
common good It is true, this tendency, not only to conceal our 
real sentiments, but to profess those which may gam us favour m 
'the eyes of soaety, has not only emlked, but, in a certam measure, 
moralised us, as no one can break through the outward covenng 
of respectability, honour, and morahty, and thus the seemmgly- 
good examples which we see around us, form an ^cellent school 
for moral improvement, so long as our behef m’thcir genumeness 
remains unshaken But this dispositnjn to represent ourselves as 
better than we are, and to utter opmions which are not our own, 
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can be nothnig more than a kmd of promstonaty arrangement of 
nature to lead us from the rudeness of an unavihzed state, and to 
teach us how to assume at least the appearance and manner of the 
good we see But when true pnnaples have been developed, and 
have obtained a sure foundation m our habit of thought, thu 
conventionalism must be attacked with earnest vigour, otheiwise 
it corrupts the heart, and checks the growth of good dispositions 
with the mischievous weed of fair appearances 

I am sorry to reiliark the same tendency to nusrepresentation 
and hypocnsy in the sphere of speculative iscussion, where*there 
IS less temptation to restram the free expression of thought For 
what can be more prejudicial to the mterests of mtelligence,than 
to falsify our real sentiments, to conceal the doubts which we fed 
m regard to our statements, or to mamtam the validity of grounds 
of proof which we well know to be insufficient? So long as mere 
personal vamty is the source of these unworthy artifices— and 
this IS generally the case m speculative discussions, which are mostly 
destitute of practical interest, and are mcapable of complete 
demonstration — ^the vamty of the opposite party exaggerates as 
much on the other'side, and thus the result is the same, -although 
It is not brought about so soon as if the dispute had been cJnducted 
in a sincere and upnght spirit But where the mass entertams the 
notion that the aim of certain subtle speculators is nothmg less 
than to shake the very foundations of pubhc welfare and morahty 
— it seems ndt only prudent, but even praiseworthy, to mamtam 
the good cause by illusory arguments, rather than to give to our 
supposed opponents the advantage of lowerm^ our declarations 
to Idle moderate tone of a merely practical conviction, and of com' 
pellmg us to confess our mabihty to attam to apodeictic certamty 
in speculative subjects But we ought to reflect that there is 
notlung m the world more fatal to the mamtenance of a good 
cause than deceit, misrepresentation, and falsehood That the 
stnctest laws of honesty should be observed m the discussion of a 
purely speculative subject, is tiie least requirement that can be 
made If we could reckon with security even upon so httle, the 
conflict of speculative reason regarding the important 'questions 
of God, immortality, and fredSom, would have beei^ either decided 
long' ago, or would very* soon be brought to a conclusion But, 
m general, the uprightness of the defence stands m an mveise 
ratio to the goodness of the cause, and perhaps more honesty and 
fairness are shown by thos6 who deny, than by those who 'uphold 
these doctrmes • 

I shall persuade myself, then, that I have readers who do not 
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wish to sec a nghteous cause defended by unfair arguments Such 
will nmv recognize the fact that, according to the pnnaples of this 
Critique, if we consider not what is, but what ought to be the case, 
there can be really no polenuc of pure reason For how can two 
persons dispute about a thmg, the reality of which peither can 
prWent m actual or even in possible experience? Each adopts the 
plan of jneditatmg on his idea for the purpose of drawing from the 
idea, if he can, what is more than the idea, that is, the reality of the 
object which it indicates How shall they settle the dispute, since 
neither is able to make his assertions directly comprehensible and 
certain, but must restrict himself to attacking Ind confutmg those 
of his opponent? All statements enounced by pure reason tran- 
scend the conditions of possible experience, beyond the sphere of 
which we can discover no cntenon of truth, while they are at the 
same time framed m accordance with ^e laws of the understanding, 
which are apphcable only to expenence, and thus it is the fate 
of all such speculative discussions, that while the one party attacks 
the weaker side of his opponent, he mfalhbly lays open his own 
weaknesses 

The cnbque of pure reason may be regarded as the highest 
tnliunal^for all speculative disputes, for it is not mvolved m these 
disputes, which have an immediate relation to certam objects 
and not to the laws of the mmd, but is mstituted for the purpose 
of determmmg the rights and limits of reason 

Wthout the control of cntiasm reason is, as it were, m a state 
of nature, and can only estabhsh its claims and assertions by war 
Cntidsm, on the contrary, deadmg all questions accordmg to the 
fundamental laws of its own institution, secures to us the peace 
of law and order, and enables us to discuss all differences m the more 
tranquil manner of a legal process In the former case, disputes 
ate ended by victory, which both sides may claim, and which is 
followed by a hollow armistice, in the latter, by a sentence, which, 
as It strikes at the root of all speculative differences, ensures to all 
concerned a lastmg peace The endless disputes of a dogmatizmg 
reason compel us to look for some mode of Sinving at a settled 
decision by a critical mvestigation of reason itself, just as Hobbes 
mamtains that the state of nature is a state of mjustice and violence, 
and that we mifst leave it and submit ourselves to the constramt of 
law, which mdeed Imits mdividuhl freedom, but only that it may 
consist with the freedom of others and ivith the common good of all 

This freedom wdl, among other thmgs, permit hi our openly 
statmg the difficulties and doubts whicji we are ourselves unable 
to solve, without bemg decned on that account as turbulent and 
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dangerous citizens This pnvijege forms part of the native rights 
of human reason, which recognizes no other judge than the universal 
reason of humanity, and as this reason is me source of all progress 
and improvement, such a pnvflege is to be held sacred and uiviol 
able It IS, unwise, moreover, to denounce as dangerous, any bold 
assertions against, or rash attacks upon, an opuuon which is hfeld 
by the largest and most moral dass of the community, for that 
would be givmg them an importance which they do not deserve 
When I hear that ahe freedom of the will, the hope of a future 
life, and the cMstence of God have been overthrown by thaargu- 
ments of some abitf wnter, I fed a strong desire to read his bool 
for I expect that he will add to my krfbwledge, and impart greater 
clearness and distmctness to my views by the argumentative 
power shown m his wntmgs But I am perfectly certain, eVen 
before I have Opened the book, that he has not succeeded m a 
smgle pomt, not because I beheve I am m possession of irrefutable 
demonstrations of these important propositions, but becauge this 
transcendental cntique, which has disdosed to me the power and 
the Imuts of pure reason, has fully convmced me that, as it is in- 
sufficient to establish the affirmative, it is as powerless, and even 
more so, to assure us of the truth of the negative answeiTto these 
questions From what source does this free-thinker denve his 
knowledge that there is, for example, no Supreme Bemg? This 
proposition hes out of the fidd of possible experience, and, ffierefore, 
beyond the limits of human cogmtion But I would not read at, 
all the answer which the dogmatical mamtamer of the good cause j 
makes to his opponent, because I know well beforehand, that hcj 
will merely attack the fallaaous grounds of his adversary, withoutj 
bemg able to estabhsh his own assertions Besides, a new illusory i 
argument, m the construction of which talent and acuteness are^ 
shown, IS suggestive of new ideas and new trams of reasoning,' 
and m this respect the old and 'everyday sophistnes are quite| 
useless Again, the dogmatical opponent of rehgion gives employ-j 
ment to criticism, and enables us to test and correct its pnnciples,i 
while there is no odcasion for anxiety m regard to the influence- 
and results of his reasonmg ' j 

But, it will be said, mustnve not warn the youth entrusted to 
academical care agamst such wntmgs, must we nof preserve them’ 
from the knowledge of these dangerous assertions, until theu 
judgment is npened, or rather until the doctnnes winch ve wish; 
to mculcate afe so firmly rooted m their mmds as to withstand alj: 
attempts at instilling the cpntraiy dogmas, from whatever quarto; 
they may come? 
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If we are to confine ourselves to the dogmatical procedure in 
the sphere of pure reason, and fiifB ourselves unable to settle such 
disputes otherwise than by becoming a party m them, and settmg 
counter-assertions agamst the statements advanced by our oppo- 
nents, there is cert^y no plan more advisable Jor the moment, 
but, at the same tune, none more absurd and inefficient for the 
fttlure, than this retammg of the youthful mmd under guardianship 
for a tune, and thus prcservmg it— for so long at least— from 
seduction into error But when, at a later p^nod, either cunosity, 
or tlje prevalent fashion of thought, places sudi wntmgs m their 
hands, will the so-called convictions of then youth stand firm? 
The young thinker, who has m his armoury none but dogmatical 
weapons wnth whii^ to resist the attacks of his opponent, and 
who cannot detect the latent dialectic which hes m his own opinions 
as well as m those of the opposite party, sees the advance of illusory 
aiguments and grounds of proof which have the advantage of 
novelty, agamst as illusory grounds of proof destitute of this 
advaSit^, and which, perhaps, excite the suspicion that the natural 
aeduhty of Ins youth has been abused by his instructors He, 
thinks he can find no better means of showing t]^at he has outgrown 
the dissiphne of his mmonty, than by despismg those well-meant 
warnings, and, knowing no system of thought but that of dog- 
matism, he dnnks deep draughts of the poison that is to sap the 
pnnaples m which his early years were tramed 

Evactly the opposite of the system here recompiended ought 
to be pursued m academical instruction This can only be 
effected, however, by a thorough trainmg m the cntical mvestira- 
tion of pure reason For, m order to brmg the prmciples of tbs 
cnbque into c-rerase as soon as possible, and to demonstrate their 
perfect sufficiency, even m the presence of the highest d^ee of 
dialectical illusion, the student ought to examme the assertions 
made on both sides of speculative questions step by step, and to 
'test them by these pnnaples It cannot be a difficult task for him 
to show the faJlaaes mherent m these propositions, and thus he 
begins early to feel his own power of securing himself agamst the 
inRuence of such Sophistical arguments, which must finally lose, 

, for him, all thar illusory power ^nd, although the same blows 
ipvhich overturn the edifice of his opponent are os fatal to his oivn 
, speculative structures, if such he has wished to rear, he need not 
feel any soirow m regard to this seemmg misfortune, as he has 
^tiovi before him a fair prospect mto the practical region, m which 
^ie may reasonably hope to find a more secure foundation for a 
rational system 

Q9II 
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There is, accordingly, no proper polemic m the sphere of pme 
reason Both parties beat the air and fight wth then: own shadows 
as they pass beyond the limits of nature, and can find no tangible 
pomt of attack— no firm footing for their dogmatical co^ct 
Fight as vigorously as they may, the shadows which they hew 
down, immediately start up again, hke the heroes m Walhalla 
and renew the bloodless and unceasmg contest ^ 

But neither can we admit that there is any proper sceptical 
employment of pur» reason, such as might be based upon the 
pnnaple of neutrality m all speculative disputes To exate reason 
agamst itself, to plfice weapons m the hands of the party on the 
one side as well as m those of the other, and to remam an undis- 
turbed and sarcastic spectator of the fierce struggle that ensues, 
seems, from the dogmatical pomt of view, to be a part fitting only 
a malevolent disposition But, when the sophist evidences an 
mvmcible obstinacy and blmdness, and a pnde whidi no criticism 
can moderate, there is no other practicable course than to oppose 
to this pnde and obstinacy similm feelmgs and pretensions on the 
other side, equally well or ill founded, so that reason, staggered 
by the reflections thus forced upon it, finds it necessary to moderate 
Its confidence in such pretensions, and to listen to &e advices of 
cnticism But we cannot stop at these doubts, much less regard 
the conviction of our ignorance, not only as a cure for the conceit 
natural to dogmatism, but as the settlement of the disputes m 
which reason ts mvolved with itself On the contrary, scepticism 
IS merely a means of awakeiung reason from its dogmatic dreams, 
and exciting it to a more carefm mvestigation mto its own powers 
and preliensions But, as scepticism appears to be the shortest 
road to a permanent peace m the domain of philosophy, and as 
it IS the trade pursued by the many who aim at givmg a philosophical 
colounng to their contemptuous dislike of all mqmnes of this kmd, 
I thmk It necessary to present to mj^ readers this mode of thought 
m Its true hghl 

Scepticism nota Permanent State for Human Reason 

The consciousness of ignorance — ^unless this ignorance is recog- 
nized to be absolutely necessary^— ought, mstead of fomimg the 
conclusion of ‘my mqmnes, to be the strongest Inotive to the 
pursuit of them All ignorance is either ignorance of thmgs, or 
of the limits of knowledge If my ignorance is accidental and not 
necessary, it Aust mate me, m the first case, to a dogmatical 
mquiry regardm^ the object of which I am ignorant, m the second, 
to a critical investigation mto the bounds of all possible knowledge 
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But that my ignorance is absolutely necessary and unavoidable, 
and that it consequently absolves from the duty of all further 
mvestigation, is a fact which cannot be made out upon empincal 
ground^from ohsavation, but upon cntical grounds alone, that 
IS, by a thoroughgoing tnvesttgatton mto tiie pnmaiy sources of 
cogmtion It follows that the determmation of the bounds of 
reason can be made only on a pnon grounds, while the empincal 
limitation of reason, which is merely an mdeterrainate cognition 
of an Ignorance that can never be completely removed, can take 
placeionly a postenon In other words, our empincal knowledge 
IS limited by that which yet remains for us tcf know The former 
cogmtion of our ignorance, whidi is> possible only on a rational 
basis, is a science, the latter is merely a perception, and we cannot 
say how far the mferences drawn from it may extend If I regard 
the earth, as it really appears to my senses, as a fiat surface, I am 
Ignorant how far tfus surface extends But expenence teaches 
me that, how far soever I go, I always see before me a space m 
which I can proceed farther, and thus I know the hmits^merely 
visual — of my actual knowledge of the earth, although I am ignorant ' 
of the hmits of the earth itself But if I have got so far as to 
know tBat the earth is a sphere, and that its surface is sphencal, I 
can cognize a pnon and detenmne upon pnnaples, from my know- 
ledge of a small part of this surface — say to the eistent of a degree 
— ^the diameter and circumference of the earth, and although I 
am Ignorant of the objects which this surface cont&ms, I have a 
perfect knowledge of its hmits and extent 

The sum of all the possible objects of our cogmtion seems to us 
to be a level surface, with an apparent horizon — that which forms 
the limit of Its extent, and whu^ has been termed by us the idea 
of unconditioned totahl^ To reach this limit by empincal means 
IS impossible, and all attempts to determme it a pnon accordmg 
to a prmciple, are alike m vam But all the questions raised by 
pure reason relate to that whidi hes beyond this honzon, or, at 
least, m its boundary hne 

The celebrated David Hume was one of those geographers of 
human reason who bebeve that they have given a sufficient answer 
to all such questions, by declaring them to he beyond the honzon 
of our knowle'&ge — a honzon which, however, Hume was unable 
to detenmne Hss attention espeaally was duected to the 
prmciple of causality, and he remarked with perfert justice, that 
the truth of this prmaple, and even the objectwe’ validity of the 
conception of a cause, was not commonly based upon dear insight, 
that IS, upon a pnon cogmtion Hence he conduded that this 
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law does not denve its authonty from its umversality and neces- 
sity, but merely from its general applicabilitjr m fte couise of 
experience, and a kmd of subjective necessity thence ansing 
which he termed liabit From the mabihty of reason to estabhsh 
this pnncipla as a necessary law for the acquisition of all expenence 
he mferred the nulhty of all the attempts of reason to pass the 
region of the empirical 

This procedure, of subjectmg tfae/acto of reason to examination 
and, if necessary, tcf disapproval, may be termed the censtira of 
reason This censura must mevitably lead us to doubts regarding 
dll transcendent employment of prmaples But this is only the 
second step m our mquiry The first step m regard to the subjects 
of pure reason, and which marks the mfancy of that faculty, is 
that of dogmatism The second, which we have just mentioned, 
IS that of scepticism, and it gives evidence that our judgment has 
been improved by expenence But a third step is necessary— 
mdicative of the matunty and manhood of the judgment, which 
now lays a firm foundation upon umversal and necessary pimaples 
This IS the penod of cnticism, m which we do not examme the 
facta of reason, but'reason itself, m the whole extent of its^owers, 
and m regard to its capabihty of a pnon cognition, and mus we 
determme not merely the empincal and ever-shifting bounds of 
our knowledge, "but its necessary and eternal himts We demon- 
strate from mdubitable prmaples, not merely our ignorance in 
respect to this'or that subject, but m regard to all possible questions 
of a certam class Thus sceptiasm is a restmg-place for reason, 
m which It may reflect on its dogmatical wandermgs, and gam 
some knowledge of the region m which it happens to be, that it 
may pursue its way with greater certamty, but it cannot be its 
permanent dwelhng-place It must take up its abode only in the 
region of complete certitude, whethgr this relates to the cogmtion 
of objects themselves, or to the limits which bound all our cogmtion 

Reason is not to be considered as an mdefimtely extended plane, 
of the bounds of whiqji we have only a general knowledge, it ought 
rather to be compared to a sphere, the radius of which may be 
found from the curvature of its surface — ^that is, the nature of 
a pnon synthetical propositions — and, consequently, its arcum- 
ference and extent Beyond the sphere of expenence there are 
no objects which it can cognize, nay, even <^estions regarding 
such suppositiljous objects relate only to the subjective prmaples 
of a complete determmation of the rdations which exist between 
the understanding-conceptions which he withm this sphere 

We are actually m possession of a pnon synthetical cognitions, 
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as IS proved by the existence of thj principles of the understanding, 
which anticipate experience If any one cannot comprehend the 
possibility of these pnnaples, he may have some reason to doubt 
whether they are really a ■prion, but he cannot on this account 
declare them to be impossible, and affirm the nulhty of the steps 
which reason may have taken under their guidance He can only 
say If we perceived their ongm and their authentiaty, we should 
be able to determme the extent and hmits of reason, but, till we 
can do this, all propositions tegardmg the laffier are mere random 
assertions In this view, the doubt respectmg all dogmatical 
philosophy, which proceeds without the guidance of criticism, is 
well grounded, but we cannot therefore deny to reason the ability 
to construct a sound philosophy, when the way has been prepared 
by a thorough critical mvesbgation All the conceptions produced, 
and all the questions raised, by pure reason, do not he m the sphere 
of expenence, but m that of reason itself, and hence they must 
be solved, and shown to be either vahd or madmissible, by that 
facully We have no right to decline the solution of such problems, 
on the ground that the solution can be discovered only from the« 
nature of thmgs, and under pretence of the limitation of human 
faculues, for reason is the sole creator of all these ideas, and is 
therefore bound either to establish their vahdity or to expose 
their illusory nature . 

The polemic of scepticism is properly directed agamst the 
dogmatist, who erects a system of philosophy without having 
exommed the fundamental objective prmciples on which it is 
based, for the purpose of evidencmg the futility of his designs, 
and thus bnngmg him to a knowledge of his own powers But, 
m itself, scepticism does not give us any certam mformation m 
regard to the bounds of our knowledge All unsuccessful dog- 
matical attempts of reason arc Jaeta, which it is always useful to 
submit to the censure of the sceptic But this cannot help us to 
any decision regardmg the expectations which reason cherishes of 
better success m future endeavours, the mvestigations of scepticism 
cannot, therefore, settle the dispute regardmg the rights and powers 
of human reason 

Hume IS perhaps the ablest and most mgcnious of all sceptical 
philosophers, and his wntmgs have, undoubtedly, exerted the most 
powerful influence 40 awakemng reason to a thorough investigation 
mto its own powers It will, therefore, well repay our labours to 
consider for a little the course of reasonmg whic^ he followed, and 
the errors mto which he strayed, although settmg out on the path 
of truth and cerbtude 
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Hume was probably aware, aljhoilgh he never clearly developed 
the notion, that we proceed in judgments of a ceuam dass beyond 
our conception of the object I have termed this kind of judg- 
ments synthetical As regards the manner m which I pass beyond 
my conceptapn by the aid of experience, no doubts can be enter- 
tained Experience is itself a synthesis of perceptions, and it 
employs perceptions to mcrement tlie conception, which I obtain 
by means of another perception But we feel persuaded that we 
are able to proceed beyond a conception, and to extend our cogni- 
tion a ■pnon We attempt this m two ways — either, through the 
pure understandmg* in relation to that which may become an 
ohjed of expinena, or, through pure reason, m relation to such 
properties of thmgs, or of the existence of things, as can never 
be presented m any experience This sceptical philosopher did 
not distmguish these two kinds of judgments, as he ought to have 
done, but regarded this augmentation of conceptions, and, if we 
may so express ourselves, the spontaneous generation of wider- 
standmg and reason, independently of the impregnation of 
'experience, as altogether impossible The so-c^ed a priori 
prmciples of these* faculties he consequently held to be mvalid 
and imaginary, and regarded them as nothing but stfojective 
habits of thought ongmatmg m expenence, and therefore purely 
empirical and oontmgent rules, to which we attnbute a spunons 
necessity and universality In support of this strange assertion, 
he referred us to the generally acknowledged prmciple of the relation 
between cause and efiect No faculty of 'the mmd can conduct 
us from the conception of a thmg to the existence of somethmg 
else, and hence he believed he could mfer that, without expenence, 
we possess no source from which we can augment a conception, 
and no ground sufficient to justify us m frammg a judgment tint 
IS to extend our cogmtion o pnon That the hght of the snn, 
which shmes upon a piece of wax, at the same time melts it, while 
It hardens clajr, no power of the understandmg could mfer from 
the conceptions which we previously possessed of these substances, 
much less is there any a pnon law that could conduct us to such ' 
a conclusion, which expenence alone can certify On the other 
hand, we have seen m our discussion of Transcmdental Logic, 
that, although we can never proceed tmmeiiately beyond the content 
of the conception which is given us, we can aiways cognize com- 
pletely a priori— m relation, hoi^rever, to a third -tetm, namely, 
posstbU expenenw— -the law of its connection with other things 
For example, if I observe that a piece of wax melts, I can cogniw 
0 priori that there must 'have been somethmg (the sun’s heat) 
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preceding, which this effect follows acuirdmg to <i fived law, 
although, without the aid of cxpcncncc, 1 could no* rogni/e a 
prion and m a detemimle manner, cither the cause from the effect, 
or the effect from the cause Hume was therefore wrong m 
infcmng, from the contingency of the determination to 
law, the contingency of the hu) itself, and the passing be\ond the 
conception of a thing to possible cxpcncncc (which is an a prion 
proceeding, constituting the objective reality of the conception), 
he confounded with our synthesis of objects en actual cxpcncncc, 
which is always, of course, empincal Thus, too, he regarded 
the pnnaplc of affinity, which has its scat iff the understanding 
and indicates a necessary connection, as a mere rule of association, 
lying m the imitative faculty of imagination, which can present 
only contmgent, and not objectiac connections 

The sceptical errors of tins remarkably acute thinker arose 
pnncipally from a defect, which was common to him with tiie 
dogmatists, namely, that he had neser made a systematic renew 
of all the different kinds of o pnon synthesis performed by the 
understanding Had he done so, he would have found, to take' 
one example among many, that the principle oj permanence was of 
this character, and that it, as well as the pnnciplc of causality , 
anticipates c’^ncncc In this way he might have been able 
to desenbe the determmate limits of the a pnon operauons of 
understanding and reason But he merely declared the under- 
standing to be hmitcd, mstead of showing what its limits were, 
he created a general mistrust m the power of our faculties, without 
giving us any determmate knowledge of the bounds of our necessary 
and unavoidable ignorance, he examined and condemned some of 
the pnnaplcs of the understanding, without mvestigating all its 
powers with the completeness necessary to criticism He denies, 
with truth, certam powers to the understandmg, but he goes 
further, and declares it to be* utterly inadequate to the a priori 
extension of knowledge, although he has not full]^ examined all 
the powers which reside in the faculty, and thus the fate which 
always overtakes scepticism meets him too’ That is to say, his 
own declarations are doubted, for his objections were based upon 
facta, which are contmgent, and not upon principles, which can 
alone demonstrate the necessary mvahdity of all dogmatical 
assertions • 

As Hume mokes no distinction between the well-grounded 
claims of the understanding and the dialectical ‘pretensions of 
reason, agamst which, however, his attacks arc mainly directed, 
reason does not feel itself shut out from all attempts at the extension 
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of a pnon cognition, and hence <t refuses, m spite of a few checb 
m this or that quarter, to relinquish such efforts For one naturally 
arms oneself to resist an attack, and becomes more obstinate m 
the resolve to establish the claims he has advanced But a com- 
plete review* of the powers of reason, and the conviction thm/v. 
ansmg that we are m possession of a hnuted field of action, while 
we must admit the vanity of higher claims, puts an end to all 
doubt and dispute, and mduces reason to rest satisfied with the 
undisturbed possession of its limited domam 
To the uncntical^ogmatist, who has not surveyed the sphere 
of his understandmg, nor detemuned, m accordance with pnnaples, 
' the hmits of possible cognition, who, consequently, is ignorant of 
bis own powers, and believes he will discover them by the attempts 
he makes m the field of cognition, these attacks of scepticism are 
not only dangerous, but destructive For if there is one proposition 
in his (±ain of reasoning whiidi he cannot prove, or the fallacy in 
which he cannot evolve in accordance with a pnnciple, suspicion 
, falls on all his statements, however plausible they may appear 
And thus scepticism, the bane of dogmatical philosophy, conducts 
us to a sound mvesfigation mto the understandmg and the^reason 
When we are thus far advanced, we need fear no further attado, 
for the bmits of bur domain ate clearly marked out, and we can 
make no claim^ nor become involved m any disputes legardmg 
the region that hes beyond these limits Thus the sceptical proce- 
dure in philosophy does not present any solutton of the problems 
of reason, but it forms an excellent exercise for its powers, awakening 
Its arcumspection, and mdicatmg the means whereby it may most 
fully estabhsh its claims to its legitimate possessions 

CHAPTER I 

C 

Section Thikd 

The DtsetpUtte oj Pure Reason tn Hypothesis 

This cntique of reason has now taught us that all its efforts to 
extend the bounds of knowledge, by means of pure speculaton, 
are utterly fruitless So murh the wider field, it may appear, 
hes open to hypothesis, as, where we cannot know with certainty, 
we are at hberty to make guesses, and to fonn?>upposibons 
Imagmation jnay be allowed, under the strict surveillance of 
reason, to mvent Suppositions, but, these must be based on some- 
thing that is perfectly certam — and that is the passihtltiy ofvthe 
object If we are well assured upon this pomt, it is allowable to 
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substance (a transcendental coi^eption) would be enouncing a 
I proposition which is not only mdemonstrable— as many physical 
hypotheses are, but a proposition which is purely arbitrary and 
m the highest degree rash The sunple is never presented m 
experience, ^d, if by substance is here meant the permanent 
object of sensuous mtmtion, the possibihty of a simple phenomenon 
IS perfectly inconceivable Reason affords no good grounds for 
admittmg the existence of intelhgible bemgs, or of mtelhgible 
properties of sensuou^things, although— as we have no conception 
either of their possibihty or of their impossibihty — ^it will always 
be out of our power to affirm dogmatically that they do not exist 
In the explanation of given phenomena, no other thmgs and no 
other grounds of explanation can be employed, than those which 
stand m connection with the given phenomena accordmg to the 
known laws of expenence A transundental hypothesis, m wbch 
a mere idea of reason is employed to explam the phenomena of 
nature, would not give us any better insight mto a phenom^on, 
as we should be tiymg to eiqilam what we do not sufficiently 
understand from Imown empirical prmciples, by what we do 
not understand at all The prmciples of such a hypothesis might 
conduce to the satisfaction of reason, but it would not as^st the 
understandmg m its application to objects Order and confonmty 
to aims m ^e sphere of nature must be themselves explained 
upon natural grounds and accordmg to natural laws, and the 
Wdest hypotheses, if they are only physical, are here more admis- 
sible than a hj^ierphysical hypothesis, such as that of a dime 
author For such a hypothesis would mtroduce the pnnaple of 
tgnava ratio, which requires us to give up the search for causes 
^at might be discovered m the course of expenence, and to rest 
satisfied with a mere idea As regards the absolute totahty of 
the grounds of explanation m the senes of these causes, this can 
be no hmdrance to the understandifig m the case of phenomena, 
because, as they are to us nothmg more than phenomena, we have 
no nght to look for anythmg like completeness m the synthesis 
of the senes of their cfmditions 

Transcendental hypotheses are therefore inadmissible, and we 
cannot use the hberty of em^oymg, m the absence of physical, 
hjiperphysical grounds of explanation And thiS lof two reasons, 
first, because such hypotheses do not advance leason, but rather 
stop it m its progress, secondly, because this hcence weuld render 
fruitless all its Acertions m its own proper sphere, .which is that of 
expenence For, when the explamtion of natural phenomena 
happens to be difficult, we have constantly at hand a transcendental 
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ground of explanation, which h^tB us above the necessity of in- 
vestigating nature, and our inquiries are brought to a dose, not 
because we have obtained all the requisite knowledge, but because 
we abut upon a principle, which is incomprehensible, and which, 
mdeed, is so far back m the track of thought, as to contam the 
conception of the absolutdy pnmal bemg * 

The next requisite for the admissibihty of a hypothesis is its 
sufficiency That is, it must detenmne <1 pnon the consequences 
which are given m experience, and which ve supposed to follow 
from the hypothesis itself If we reqmre to employ auxihaiy 
hypotheses, the suspiaon naturally arises <that they are mere 
fictions, because the necessity for each of them requires the same 
justification os m the case of the ongmal hypothesis, and thus 
their testimony is mvahd If we suppose die existence of an 
infimtelv perfect cause, we possess sufficient grounds for the 
explanation of the conformity to aims, the order and the greatness 
whigh we observe in the uniierse, but we find ourselves obbged, 
when wc observe the evil m the world and the exceptions to these 
laws, to employ new hy-potheses m support of the ongmal ones 
We employ the idea of the simple nature oi the human soul as 
the fohndation of all the theones we may form of its phenomena, 
but when we meet wath difficulties m our way, when we observe 
m the soul phenomena similar to the changes which take place m 
matter, we require to coll in new aiuahary hypotheses These 
may, mdeed, not be false, but we do not know them to be true, 
because the only witness to their certitude is the hy'pothesis which 
they themselves have been called m to explain 
Wc arc not discussing the above-mentioned assertions regardmg 
the immaterial imity of the soul and the existence of a Supreme ' 
Bemg, as dogmata, which certam philosophers profess to demon- 
strate a -pnon, but purely as hypotheses In the former case, the 
dogmatist must take care that his arguments possess the apodeictic 
certamtv of a demonstration For the assertion "that the reahty 
of such ideas is probable, is os absurd os a proof of the probabfiity 
of a proposition m geometry Pure abstrlct reason, apart from 
oU experience, can either cognize a proposition entirely a pnon, 
and as necessary, or it can cognize nothmg at all, and hence the 
judgments it enounces are never mere opmions, they arc either 
apodeictic ccrtaireties, or declarations that nothmg can be known 
on the subject Opinions and probable judgments on the nature 
of thmgs can only be employed to explam giyen phenomena, or 
they may relate to the effect, m accordance wath empincal laws, 
of an actually existmg cause In other words, we must restrict 
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the sphere of opinion to the world of expenence and nature 
Beyond this region opinion is mere mvention, unless we ate groping 
about for the truth on a path not yet fully known, and have some 
hopes of stumbling upon it by chance 

But, although hypotheses are madnussible in answers to the 
questions of pure speculative reason, they may be employed m 
the defence of these answers That is to say, hypotheses are 
admissible m polemic, but not m the sphere of dogmatism By 
the defence of statements of this character, 1 do not mean an 
attempt at discovermg new grounds for then support, but merely 
the refutation of the arguments of opponents All a pnon 
synthetical propositions possess the pe^anty, that, although 
the philosopher who maintains the realty of the ideas contained 
m the proposition, is not in possession of suffiaent knowledge to 
establish the certamty of his statements, his dpponent is as little 
able to prove the truth of the opposite This equahty of fortune 
does not allow the one party to be supenor to the otW ii> the 
sphere of speculative cogmtion, and it is this sphere accordingly 
^nat IS the proper arena of these endless speculative conflicts 
But we shall afterwards show that, m relation to its practical 
exerase, Reason has the nght of admittmg what, m the &eld of 
pure speculation, she would not be justified m supposmg, except 
upon perfectly suSaent groimds, because all such suppositions 
destroy the necessary completeness of speculation— a condition 
which the practical reason, however, does not consider to be 
requisite Li this sphere, therefore, Reason is mistress of a 
possession, her title to which she does not require to prove— 
which, m fact, she could not do The burden of proof accordmgly 
rests upon the opponent But as he has just as httle knowledge 
regardmg the subject (^scussed, and is as httle able to prove the 
non-existence of ^e object of an idea, as the philosopher on the 
other side is to demonstrate its reality, it is evident that there is 
an advantage 6n the side of the philosopher who mamtams his 
proposition as a pr|ctically necessary supposition {mdtor esl 
condtito possidentis) For he is at hberty to employ, m self- 
defence, the same weapons as his opponent n^es use of m attacking 
him, that is, he has a right to*iise hypotheses not for the purpose 
of support!!^ the arguments m favour of his own propositions, 
but to show that his opponent knows no nsord Bian himself 
regardmg the subject under discussion, and cannot brfast of any 
speculative advantage 

Hypotheses are, therefore, admissible m the sphere of pure 
reason, only as weapons for self-defence, and not as supports to 
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dogmatical assertions But the opposing party we must always 
seek for m ourselves For speculative reason is, m the sphere of 
transcendentalism, dialectical tn tts own nature The difficulties 
and objections we have to fear he m ourselves They are like 
old but never superannuated claims, and we must seek them out, 
and settle them once and for ever, if we are to expecf a permanent 
peace External tranquiUity is hollow and unreal The root of 
these contradictions, which hes m the nature of human reason, 
must be destroyed, and this can only be doqe by giving it, in the 
first.mstance, ^edom to grow, nay, by nounshmg it, that it may 
send out shoots, and thus betray its own«xistence It is our 
duty, therefore, to try to discover new objecbons, to put weapons 
m the hands of our opponent, and to grant him the most favourable 
position m the arena that he can wish We have notbmg to feat 
from these concessions, on the contrary, we may rather hope that 
we shall thus make ourselves master of a possession which no one 
wifl^ever venture to dispute 

The thinker reqmtes, to be fully eqmpped, tbe hypotheses of 
pure reason, which, although but leaden weapons (for they hava 
not been steeled m the armoury of expenervie), are as useful as 
any that can be employed by his opponents If, accordmgly, we 
have assumed, from a non-«peculative point of view, the immaterial 
nature of the soul, and are met by the objectiop that expenence 
seems to prove that the growth and decay of our mental faculties 
are mere modifications of the sensuous orgamsm— rwe can weaken 
the force of this objection, by the assumption that the body is 
nothmg but the fundaments phenomenon, to which, as a necessary 
condition, all sensibihty, and consequently all thought, relates m 
the present state of our existence, and that the separation of soul 
and body forms the conclusion of the sensuous exercise of our 
power of cogmtion, and the begmrung of the mtellectual The 
body would, m this view of "the question, be regarded, not as the 
cause of thought, but merely as its restnctive condition, as pro- 
motive of the sensuous and animal, but as a hindrance to the 
pure and spmtual life, and the dependen(!e of the animal hfe on 
the constitution of the body, would not prove that the whole life 
of man was also dependent on the state of the organism We 
might go stdl farther, and discover new objections, or cany out 
to their extremg consequences those which have already been 
adduced . 

Generation, m the human race as well as qjneng the irrational 
animals, depends on so many accidents — of occasion, of proper 
sustenance, of the laws enacted by the government of a country, 
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of vice even, that it is difficult te believe in the eternal existence 
of a being, whose life has begun under circumstances so mean and 
tnvial, and so entirely dependent upon our own control As 
regards the continuance of the existence of the whole race we 
need have no, difficulties, for accident m single cases is subjert to 
general laws, but, m the case of each individual, it would seem as 
if we could hardly expect so wonderful an effect from causes so 
msignificant But, m answer to these objections, we may adduce 
the transcendental hypothesis, that all hfe is properly mtelhgible 
and not subject to dianges of tune, and that it neither began m 
birth, nor will end it death We may assume that this life is 
nothing more than a sensuous representation of pure spintual 
hfe, that the whole world of sense is but an image, hovering before 
the faculty of cognition which we exercise m this sphere, and with 
no more objective reality than a dream, and that if we could 
mtuite ourselves and other thmgs as they really are, we should 
see ourselves m a world of spintual natures, our connection pith 
which did not begm at our birth, and will not cease with the 
fiestruction of the body And so on 
We cannot be said to know what has been above asserted, nor 
do we senously mamtam the truth of these assertions, afid the 
' notions therem mdicated are not even ideas of reason, they are 
urely ficMtous aonceptions But this hypothetical procedure is 
m perfect conformity with the laws of reason Our opponent 
mistakes the absence of empincal conditions for a proof of the 
complete impossibihty of all that we have asserted, and we have to 
show him that he has not exhausted the whole sphere of possibihty, 
, and that he can as httle compass that sphere by the laws of 
expenence and nature, as we can lay a secure foundation for 
the operations of reason beyond the region of expenence Such 
hypothetical defences agamst the pretensions of an opponent 
must not be regarded as declarations of opmion The philosopher 
abandons them,' so soon as the opposite party renounces its dog- 
matical conceit To mamtam a simply negative position m relation 
to propositions which 'rest on an msecure foundation, well befits 
the moderation of a true philosopher, but to uphold the objections 
urged agamst an opponent as* proofs of the opposite statement, 
IS a proceeding just as unwarrantable and arrogailt as it is to 
attack the position of a philosopher who advances affirmative 
propositions regardmg such a subject * 

It IS evident* therefore, that hypotheses, m the speculative 
sphere, are vahd, not as ^dependent propositions, but only 
relatively to opposite transcendent assumptions For, to make 
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the prmaples of possible expen(»ce conditions of the possibility 
of things m general is just as transcendent a procedure as to 
maintain the objective r^ty of ideas which can be apphed to no 
objects except such as he without the limits of possible expenence 
The judgments enounced by pure reason must be pecessary, or 
they must not be enounced at all Reason cannot trouble herself 
with opmions But the hypotheses we have been discussmg are 
merely problematical judgments, which can neither be confuted 
nor proved, while, therefore, they are not personal opinions, thq' 
are indispensable as answers to objections which are hable to be 
raised But we must take care to confine t&em to this function, 
and guard against any assumption on their part of absolute vaWty, 
a proceedmg which would mvolve reason m mextncable difficulties 
and contradictions 


CHAPTER I 
Section Fourth 

The Disaphne of Pure Reason in relation to Proofs 

It is a'pecuUanty which distmguishes the proofs of transcendenta 
synthetical propositions from those of all other a prion synthetical 
cognitions, that reason, in the case of the formei, does not apply 
its conceptions directly to an object, but is first obliged to prove, 
a pnon, the objective vahdity of these conceptions and the possi- 
bility of their syntheses This is not merely a prudential rule, it 
IS essential to the very possibihty of the proof of a transcendental 
proposition If I am required to pass, 0 pnon, beyond the con- 
ception of an object, I fod that it is utterly impossible without 
the guidance of somethmg which is not contained m the conception 
In mathematics, it is a pnon mtmtion that guides my sjmthesis, 
and, m this case, all our conclusions may be drawn immediately 
from pure mtmtion In transcendental cogmtioil, so long as we 
are deahng only with conceptions of the understanding, we are 
gmded by possible expenence That is t^ say, a proof m the 
sphere of transcendental cogmtion does not show that the given 
conception (that of an event, for exmnple) leads directly to another 
conception (that of a cause) — for this would be a sailus which 
nothmg can justify, but it shows that expenence itself, and con- 
sequently "the object of expenence, is impossible without the 
connection mdicated by these conceptions It fbllows that such 
a proof must demonstrate the possibility of amving, synthetically 
and a pnon, at a certam knowledge of thmgs, which was not 
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contamed m our conceptions <jf these things Unless we pay 
particular attention to this requirement, our proofs, instead (rf 
pursumg the straight path mdicated by reason, follow the tortuous 
road of mere subjective association The illusory conviction 
which rests upon subjective causes of assoaation, and which is 
considered as resultmg from the perception of a real and objective 
natural affinity, is always open to doubt and suspicion For tins 
reason, all the attempts which have been made to prove the 
prmaple of sufficient reason, have, accordmg to the univeisal 
admission of philos^hers, been quite unsuccessful, and, bdfore 
the appearance of transcendental cntiasm, it was considered 
better, as this prmaple could not be abandoned, to appeal boldly 
to the common sense of mankmd (a proceedmg which always 
proves that the problem, which reason ought to solve, is one in 
which philosophers find great difficulties), rather than attempt to 
discover new dogmatical proofs 

But, if the proposition to be proved is a proposition of pure 
reason, and if I aim at passmg beyond my empincal conceptions 
hy the aid of mere ideas, it is necessary that the proof should 
fimt show that such h step m synthesis is possible (which it ^ not), 
before it proceeds to prove the truth of the proposition itself 
The so-called proof of the simple nature of the soul from the unity 
of apperception, fe a very plausible one But it contains no answer 
to the objection, that, as the notion of absolute simphaty is not 
a conception wfficb is directly apphcable to a perception, but is 
an idea which must be inferr^ — ^if at aU — ^from observation, it is 
by no means evident, bow the mere fact of consaousness, which is 
contamed tn aU. thought, although m so far a simple representation, 
can conduct me to the consciousness and coition of a thing 
which IS purely a thinkmg substance When I represent to my 
mmd the power of my body as m mopon, my body m this thought 
is so far absolufe unity, and my representation of it is a sunple 
one, and hence I can mdicate this representation by the motion 
of a point, localise I hpve made abstraction of the size or volume 
of the body But I cannot hence mfer that, given merely the 
movmg power of a body, the body may be cogitated as simple 
substance, merely because the* representation m my mind takes 
no account of its content m space, and is consequently simple 
The simple, m abstraction, is very different frofn the objectively 
simple, and henqp the Ego, which is simple m the first sense, may, 
m the second sense,* as mdicatmg the sod itself, be a very complex 
conception, with a very various content Thus it is evident, 
that in all such arguments there lurks a paralogism We guess 
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(for without some such surmise oiJlr suspicion would not be exated 
m reference to a proof of this character) at the presence of the 
paralogism, by keeping ever before us a criterion of the possibihty 
of those synthetical propositions which aim at provmg more than 
eicpenence can teadi us This cntenon is obtamdd from the 
observation that such proofs do not lead us directly from the 
subject of the proposition to be proved to the required predicate, 
but find It necessary to presuppose the possibihty of extendmg our 
cognition a pnort by means of ideas We must, accordingly, 
always use the greatest caution, we require, before attemptmg 
any proof, to consider how it is possible to extend the sphere of 
cogmtion by the operations of pure reason, and from what source 
we are to denve knowledge, which is not obtamed from the analysis 
of conceptions, nor relates, by anticipation, to possible experience 
We shall thus spare ourselves much severe and fruitless labour, by 
not expectmg from reason what is beyond its power, or rather by 
subpettmg it to disaphne, and teachmg it to moderate its vehement 
desues for the extension of the sphere of cogmtion 
The first rule for our guidance is, therefore^ not to attempt a 
transceqdental proof, before we have considered from what source 
we are to denve the pnnciples upon which the proof is to be based, 
and what nght we have to expect that our conclusions from these 
prmaples be veracious If they are prmciplls of the under- 
standmg, it is vain to expect that we should attain by their 
means to ideas of pure reason, for these pnnciples are vahd only in 
regard to objects of possible expenence If they are pnnciples 
of pure reason, our labour is ahke m vam For the pnnciples of 
reason, if employed as objective, are without exception dialectical, 
and possess no vahdity or truth, except as regulative pnnciples of 
the systematic employment of reason m expenence But when 
such delusive proofs are presented to us, it is our duty to meet 
them with the non Uquet of a matured judgment,, and, although 
we are unable to expose the particular sophism upon which the 
proof IS based, we have a nght to demand a deduction of the 
prmaples employed in it, and, if these prmaples have their ongin 
m pure reason done, such a deduction is absolutely impossible 
And thus it is,unnecessary that we should trouble ourselves with 
the exposure and confutation of every sophisticd illusion, we 
may, at once, bnSg dl didect^c, wbidh is mexhaustible in the 
production of fallaaes, before the bar of cnticd. reason, which 
tests the prmaples upon which dl dialecticd pAicedure is based. 
The second peoJhanty of transcendentd proof is, that a transcen- 
dentd proposition cannot rest upon more than a single proof 
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If I am drawmg conclusions, ciot from conceptions, but from 
mtuition corresponding to a conception, be it pure mtuition, as 
m mathematics, or empincal, as in natural science, the mtuition 
which forms the basis of my inferences, presents me with matenak 
for many synthetical propositions, whidi I can connect m I'anous 
modes, while, as it is allowable to proceed from different points 
m the mtention, I can amve by different paths at the same 
proposition 

But every transceiRiental proposition sets out from a conception, 
and posits the synthetical condition of the possibihty of an object 
accordmg to this conception There must, therefore, be but one 
ground of proof, because it is the conception alone which deter- 
mines the object, and thus the proof cannot contam anythmg more 
than the detenrunation of the object according to the conception 
In our Transcendental Analytic, for example, we inferred the 
prmciple Every e\ent has a cause, from the only condition of 
the objective possibihty of our conception of an event This is, 
that an event cannot be determined m time, and consequently 
'cannot form a part of expenence, unless it stands under this 
dynamical law Tins is the only possible ground of proof, for 
our conception of an event possesses objective vahdity, 'that is, 
IS a true conception, only because the law of causahty deterrmnes 
an object to which it can refer Other arguments m support of 
this prmaple have been attempted — such as that from the contm- 
gent nature of a phenomenon, but when this argument is con- 
sidered, w e can discover no cntenon of contmgency, except the fact 
of an event— -of somethmg happening, that is to say, the existence 
which is preceded by the non-existence of an object, and thus we 
fall back on the very thmg to be proved If the proposition 
Every thmkmg bemg is simple, is to be proved, we keep to the 
conception of the Ego, which is simple, and to which all thought 
has a relation^ The same is the 'case with the transcendental 
proof of the existence of a Deity, which is based solely upon the 
harmony and recipiycal fitness of the conceptions of an m 
realisstmum and a necessary bemg, and cannot be attempted 
in any other manner 

This caution serves to sim^hfy very much the cnticism of all 
propositions of reason When reason employs conceptions alone, 
only one proof of its thesis is possible, if any* When, therefore, 
the dogmatist advances with ten arguments m favodr of a pro- 
position, we maybe sure that not one of them is conclusive For 
if he possessed one which proved the proposition he brings fonrard 
to demonstration — as must always be the case with the propositions 
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of pure reason — ^nhat need is these for any more? His mtention 
can only be similar to that of the advocate, who had dierent 
aiguments for difierent judges , thus availing himself of the weakness 
of those who examine his arguments, who, without gomg mto any 
profound mvestigation, adopt the \'iew of the case which seems 
most probable at first sight, and decide accordmg to it 
The third rule for the guidance of pure reason m the conduct of 
a proof IS, that all transcendental proofs must never he apagoetc 
or mdirect, but always ostensive or direct The direct or ostensive 
pioof*not only establishes the truth of the proposition to be proved, 
but exposes the grounds of its truth, the apS^ogic, on the other 
hand, may assure us of the truth of the proposition, but it cannot 
enable us to comprehend the grounds of its possibility The 
latter is, accordmgly, rather an auxihary to an argument, than a 
8tnctl> pWlosophical and rational mode of procedure In one 
respect, however, they have an advantage o\er direct proofs, 
fiomWiie fact that the mode of arguing by contradiction, which 
they employ, renders our understanding of the question more 
dear, and approximates the proof to the ccrtamty of an intuitional ’ 
demonstration * 

The Jnie reason why indirect proofs are employed m difierent 
saences is this ^\^len the grounds upon which we seek to base 
a cognition are too various or too profound, we 'try whether or 
not we may not discover the truth of our cognition from its 
consequences The modtis ponens of reasonmg froifi the truth of 
Its inferences to the truth of a proposition, would be admissible 
if all the mferences that can be drawn from it are known to be 
true, for m this case there can be only one possible ground for 
these inferences, and that is the true one But tins is a quite 
impracticable procedure, as it surpasses all our powers to discover 
all the possible mferences that can be drawn from a proposition 
But this mode of reasonmg is employed, under favour, when we 
wish to prove the truth of an hypothesis, in which'case we admit 
the truth of the conclusion — ^ivhich is supporjjcd by analogy — ^that, 
if all the mferences we ha^e drawn and examined agree with the 
proposition assumed, all other possible mferences will also agree 
with It But, m this way, an hypotSicsis can never be established 
as a demonstrated truth The modus toUens of reasonmg from 
known mferendes *to the unknown proposition, is not only a 
ngorous, blit a very easy mode of proof For, if it can be shown 
timt but one mfercncc from a proposition is false, then the pro- 
position must itself be false Instead, then, of exammmg, m an 
ostensive argument, the whole senes of the grounds on which the 
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truth of a proposition rests, we peed onljr take the opposite of this 
proposition, and if one inference from it be fake, tiien must the 
opposite be itself false, and, consequently, the proposition which 
we wished to prove, must be true 
The apagogic method of proof is-ndmissible only in those sciences 
where it is Impossible to mistake a subjective representation for 
an objective cognition Where this is possible, it is plam that the 
opposite of a given proposition may contradict merely the sub- 
jective conditions of thought, and not the objective cogmtion, 
or it may happen that both propositions contradict each either 
only under a subjeAive condition, which is mcorrectly considered 
to be objective, and, as the condition is itself fake, both pro- 
positions may be false, and it will, consequently, be impossible to 
conclude the truth of the one from the toeness of the other 
In mathematics such subreptions are impossible, and it is in 
this saence, accordmgly, that the indirect mode of proof has its 
true place In the saence of nature, where all assertion is phased 
upon empincal intuition, such subreptions may be guarded against 
« by the repeated comparison of observations, but this mode of 
proof is of httle value m this sphere of knowledge But the tran- 
scendental efforts of pure reason are all made m the sphere of the 
subjective, which is the real medium of all dialectical illusion, 
and thus reason endeavours, m its premisses, to impose upon us 
subjective representations for objective cogmtions In the tran- ; 
scendental sphere of pure reason, then, and m the case of synthetical J 
propositions, it is inadmissible to support a statement by disproving 
the counter-statement For only two cases are possible, either, j 
the counter-statement is nothing but the enouncement of the , 
mconsistency of the opposite opimon with the subjective conditions 
of reason, which does not affect the real case (for example, we , 
cannot comprehend the unconditioned necessity of the existence j 
of a bemg, and hence every speculative proof of the existence of 
such a bemgTnust be opposed on svbjeatve grounds, while the 
possibdity of this bemg tn itself cannot with justice be demed), 
or, both propositions, bemg dialectical m thar nature, are based 
upon an impossible conception In this latter case the rule 
applies — non enits nuUa sunt predtcaia, that is to say, what we 
affirm and what we deny, respecting such an objtct, are equally ' 
untrue, and the apagogic mode of amvmg ali,thc truth is in this ■ 
case impossible If, for example, we presuppose that the worid 
of sense is gii^ei^ in ttsdf m its totahty, it is fake, eiSter that it is 
infinite, or that it is finite and limited m space Both are false, 
because the hypothesis is* false For the notion of phenomena 
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Jas mere representations) i\hich alfe given in Ihmselves (as objects) 

IS self-contradictory, and the mfiiutude of this imagmaiy ■whole 
would, mdeed, be unconditioned, but would be mconsistent (as 
everjthing in the phenomenal world is conditioned) with the 
unconditioned determination and iinitude of quantities which is 
presupposed in our conception 

The apagogic mode of proof is the true source of those illusions 
which have ^ivays had so strong an attraction for the admirers of 
dogmatical philosophy It may be compared to a champion, 
who maintains the honour and claims of the p^rty he has adopted, 
by offermg battle to all who doubt the vahdity of these claims 
and the punty of that honour, while nothmg can be proved m 
this way, except the respective strength of the combatants, and 
the ad'vantage, m this respect, is always on the side of the attackmg 
party Spectators, observing that each party is alternately 
conqueror and conquered, are led to regard the subject of dispute 
as b^ond the power of man to decide upon But such an opmion 
cannot be justified, and it is sufficient to apply to these reasoners , 
the remark 

Non defensonbus istis * 

Tempos eget 

Each must try to establish his assertions by 1^ transcendental 
deduction of the grounds of proof employed m his argument, 
and thus enable us to see m what way the claims of reason ma-v be 
supported If an opponent bases his assertions upon subjective 
grounds, he may be refuted with ease, not, however to the advan- 
tage of the dogmatist, who likewise depends upon subjective 
sources of cogmtion, and is m like manner driven mto a comer 
by his opponent But, if parties employ the direct method of 
procedure, they will soon discover the difficulty, nay, the im- 
possibihty of proving their asssrtions, and wall be forced to appeal 
to prescnption and precedence, or they will, by the help of criticism, 
di^ver with ease the dogmatical illusions by which they had been 
mocked, and compel reason to renounce its exaggerated pretensions 
to speculative insight, and to confine itself withm the limits of its 
proper sphere — that of practical pnnpples 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER II 

t 

THE CANON OF PURE REASON 

It IS a hamihatmg consideiation for humaa reason, that it is 
incompetent to diswer truth by means of pure speculation, hut, 
on the contrary, stands m need of disciplme to check its deviations 
from the straight ^th, and to expose the illusions whidi it 
onginates But, on the other hand, this consideration ought to 
elevate and to give it confidence, for this disciphne is exercised 
by Itself alone, and it is subject to the censure of no other power 
The bounds, moreover, whiii it is forced to set to its speculative 
exercise, form hkewise a dieck upon the fallaaous pretensions of 
opponents, and thus what remams of its possessions, after, these 
exaggerated claims have been disallowed, is secure from attack or 
usurpation The greatest, and perhaps the only, use of all philo- 
sophy of pure reason is, accordingly, of a purely negative character 
It IS not an organon for the extension, but a discipline'for the 
determination of the bmits of its exercise, and without laying claim 
to the discovery of new truth, it has the modest ment of guardmg 
against error 

At the same time, there must be some source of positive cogmtions 
which belong to the domam of pure reason, and which become the 
causes of error only, from our mistaking their true character, 
while they form the goal towards which reason contmually stnves 
How else can we account for the mextmguishable desire in the 
human mmd to find a firm footog m some region beyond the 
limits of the world of experience? It hopes to attam to the 
possession of a knowleoge m whidh it has the deepest mtetKt 
It enters upofi the path of pure speculation, but m vam We 
have some reason, however, to expect that, m the only other way 
that lies open to it-the path of fradtcal reason-it may meet 

with better success , 

I understand by a canon shst of the s pnun principles of the 
proper employment of certain faculties of cogmtion* Thus genwl 
logic, m its analytical department, is a formal canos for the fatolha 
of understanding and reason In the same way, Tanscendmtia 
Analytic was seen to be a canon of lie pure vn^slmdtni, tot t 
alone is competent to enoupce true a prm syntbetim cogmno 
But, when no proper employment of a faculty of cognition - 
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possible, no canon can exist Bjit the synthetical cognition of 
pure spcculatii c reason is, as has been shown, completely impossible 
There cannot, therefore, exist any canon for the speculative exercise 
of thisiacult^ — for its speculative exercise is entirely dialectical, 
and consequently, transcendental logic, m this respeijt, is merely 
a disaplme, and not a canon If, then, there is any proper mode 
of employmg the faculty of pure reason — ^m which case there must 
be a canon for this faculty — this canon will relate, not to the 
speculative, but to the practical use of reason 1 This canon we now 
proceed to investigate 


THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section First 

OJ the Ultimate End of the Pure Use of Reason 

There exists in the faculty of reason a natural desire to venture 
hejond the field of expencncc, to attempt to reach the utmost 
bounds of all cognition b> the help of ideas alone, and not to rest 
satisficd>, until it has fulfilled its course and raised the sum of its 
cognitions into a self-subsistent systematic whole Is the motive 
for this endeavour to be found in its speculative, or in its practical 
mtcrcsts alone? 

Setting aside, at present, the results of the labours of pure reason 
m Its speculative cxerasc, I shall merely inquire regarding the 
problems, the solution of which forms its ultimate aim — ^whether 
reached or not, and in relation to which all other aims arc but 
partial and mtcrmcdiatc These highest aims must, from the 
nature of reason, possess complete unity, otherwise the highest 
interest of humanit} could not be successfully promoted 
The transcendental speculation of reason relates to three things 
the freedom of the will, the immortality of the*soul, and the 
existence of God Tlic spcculatnc interest which reason has in 
those questions is vciy small, and, for its s&kc alone, we should 
not undertake the labour of transcendental investigation — a 
labour full of toil and ceaseless struggle We should be loth to 
undertake this labour, because the discoveries we might make 
would not be of tjic smallest use in the sphere of concrete or 
physical in\cstigation \Vc may find out that the will is free, but 
this knowledge only relates to the intelligible cause bf our vohtion 
As regards the phenomena or expressions of dus will, that is. 
Our actions, we arc bound, in obedience to an inviolable maxim. 
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upon reason This faculty, accMdmgly, enounces laws, which are 
imperative or objective laws ifjrecim, and which tell ns what 
U take pkce, thus distogmshing themselves from the kies 
bJ BOiiire, which relate to that which ioes lufe The laws of 
freedom or of free wdl ate hence termed practical laws 
Whether leason is not itself, m the actual dehvery of these 
laws, determined in its turn by other mflnences, and whether the 
action which, in relation to sensnous impulses, we call free, may 
not, m relation to jugher and mote remote operative causes, 
really form a part of «aliire-thesc ate questions which d» not 
here concern us They ate purely speculative questions, and all 
we have to do, in the practical s^ete, is to mquire mto the rale 
of conduct which reason has to present Expenence demonstrates 
to us the existence of practical freedom as one of the causes which 
exist m nature, that is, it shows the causal power of reason m the 
determination of the will The idea of transcendental freedom, 
on the contrary, requires that reason— m relation to its ijiusal 
power of commencmg a senes of phenomena— should be mdepen- 
,dent of all sensuous determmmg causes, and thus it seems to be 
in opposition to thf law of nature and to all possible expenence 
It therefore remains a problem for the human mmd But this 
problem does not concern reason m its pracUcal use, and we 
have, therrfore,,in a canon of pure reason, to do with only two 
questions, which relate to the practical mterest of pure reason- 
Is there a God? and. Is there a future hfe? The quBtion of 
transcendental freedom is purely speculative, and we may therefore 
set It entirely aside when we come to treat of practical reason 
Besides, we have already fully discussed this subject in the antinomy 
of pure reason 
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Section Second 


Of Ik Ideal aj Ik Summm Bstim as i 

Ik JjUtmke M # Pm Reasm 

Reason conducted us, m its speculative use, through the field of 
expenence, and, as it can never find complete atisfaeUon m ttot 
sphere, from thence to speculative the 

end brought us back agara to eiqienence, and thus “ 
purpose of reason, m a manner which, though useful, was not a 

a m accordance with our expectations It now remains for _ 

to consider whether pure reason can he emnloved in a j 
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sphere, and whether it will here conduct us to those ideas which 
attain the highest ends of pure reason, as we have ]ust stated them 
We shall thus ascertam whether, from the pomt of view of its 
practical uiterest, reason may not be able to supply us with that 
which, on the speculative side, it wholly denies us • 

The whole interest of reason, speculative as well as practical, 
15 centred in the three followmg questions 

1 What can I know?, 

2 What ought I to do? 

3 What may I hope? • 

The first question is purely speculative We have, as I flatter 
myself, exhausted all the replies of which it is susceptible, and 
have at last found the reply with which reason must content itself, 
and with which it ought to be content, so long as it pays no regard 
to the practical But from the two great ends to ^e attainment 
of whi(^ all these efforts of pure reason were in fact directed, we 
remam just as far removed as if we had consulted our ease, and, 
dechned the task at the outset So far, then, as knowledge is 
concerned, thus much, at least, is established^ that, m regard to 
those tVo problems, it lies beyond our reach 
The second question is purely practical As such it may indeed 
fall withm the provmce of pure reason, but still it ’is not transcen- 
dental, but moral, and consequently cannot m itself form the subject 
of our cnbcism 

The third question If I act as I ought to do, what may I then 
hope? — is at once practical and theoretical The practical 
forms a clue to the answer of the theoretical, and — ^m its highest 
form — speculative cjuestion For all Aoping has happmess for its 
object, and stands m precisely the same relation to the practical 
and the law of morahty, as knowing to the theoretical cognition 
of thmgs and the law of nafure The former amves finally at 
the conclusion that something is (which determines the ultimate 
end), because something ought to take place, ^he latter, that some- 
thing IS (which operates as the highest cause), because something 
does take place 

Happmess is the satisfaction of* all our desires, extensive, in 
regard to their multiphcity, intensive, in regard to their degree, 
and protensive* in» regard to their duration The practical law 
based on the motive of happiness, 1 term a pragnatical law (or 
prudential rule), but that law, assummg such to exist, which has 
no other motive than the worthiness ofJieing happy, I term a moral 
or ethical law The first tells us what we have to do, if we wish 
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to art, m order to deserve happiness The first is based upon 
empirical prmciples, for it is only by eitpenence that I can learn 


either what mchnations exist whidi desire satisfaction, or what 
are the natural means of satisfymg them The second takes no 
account of our desires or the means of satisfymg them, and regards 
only the freedom of a rational bemg, and the necessary conditions 


under which alone this freedom can harmonise with the distribution 


of happiness according to pnnaples This second law may there- 
fore rest upon mere ideas of pure reason, and may be cognized 
apntn ’ 

I assume that there arc pure moral laws which determme, 
entirely a ptm (without re^ to empirical motives, that is, 
to happmess), the conduct of a rational bemg, or m other words, 
the use whi& it makes of its freedom, and that these laws are 
abschitdy imperative (not merely hypothetically, on the supposition > 
of other empmcal ends), and therefore m all respects necejsary 
I am warranted m assummg this, not only by the arguments of 
the most enhghtened moralists, but by the moral judgment of 
every man who wilkmake the attempt to form a distmct conception 
of such a law * 

Pure reason, then, contams, not mdeed m its speculative, but 
in Its practical,, or, more stnrtly, its moral use, pimaples of the 
pmkhiy of eitpmena, of such actions, namely, as, m accordance 
with etbcal precepts, mgU be met with m the hsisry of man 
For smce reason commands that sudi actions should take place. 

It must be possible for them to take place, and hence a particular 
kind of systematic unity— the moral, must be possible We have 
found, It IS true, that the systematic umty of nature could not be 
estabhshed accordmg to speculative prmciples of reason, because, 
while reason possesses a causal power m relation to freedom, it 
has none m relation to the whole? sphere of nature, and, while 
moral pnnciplts of reason can produce free actions, they cannot 
produce natural laws It is, then, in its practical, but especially 
m Its moral use, thatkhe pnnaples of pure reason possess objective 
reahty 

I call the world n wrd woM, m so far as it may be m accordance 
with al the ethical laws-which, by virtue of the/re!ifo» of reason- 
able bemgs, it can be, and according to tha, necessary laws of 
iKorahiy it ou^M to he But this world must bs concaved only es 
an mtelhgible Wld, inasmuch as abstraction is therem made of 
all conditions (ends), and even of all impediments to morahty 
(the weakness or pravity of human nature) So far, then, it is a 
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mere idea — ^though still a practiaal idea — which may have, and 
ought to have, an influence on the world of sense, so as to brmg 
it as far as possible mto conformity with itself The idea of a 
moral world has, therefore, objective reahty, not as referring to 
an object of mtelhgible intuition — ^for of such an object we can 
form no conception whatever — but to the world of sense — con- 
ceived, however, as an object of pure reason m its practical use — 
and to k corpus mysttcum of rational bemgs m it, m so far as the 
liberum arbtinum of the mdividual is placed, •under and by virtue 
of m6ral laws, m complete systematic unity ^oth with itself, and 
with the freedom of all others 

That IS the answer to the first of the two questions of pure reason 
which relate to its practical interest Do ihai whtch mil render thee 
worthy of happiness The second question is this K I conduct 
myself so as not to be unworthy of happmess, may I hope thereby 
to obtam happmess? In order to amve at the solution of this 
question, we must mqmre whether the pnnciples of pure reason, 
which prescnbe a pnon the law, necessarily also coimect this 
hope with It 

1 saj^ then, that just as the moral prmciples are necessary 
accordmg to reason in its pradtcal use, so it is equally necessary 
accordmg to reason m its iJteorettcal use, to assume that every 
one has ground to hope for happiness m the meashre m which he 
has made himself worthy of it m his conduct, and that therefore 
the system of morahty is inseparably (though only m the idea of 
pure reason) connected with that of happmess 

Now m an mtelhgible, that is, m the moral world, m the con- 
ception of which we maJte abstraction of all the impediments to 
morahty (sensuous desires), such a system of happmess, connected 
with and proportioned to morahty, may be conceived as necessary, 
because freedom of vohtion — ^nartly mated, and partly restramed 
by moral laws — would be itsaf the cause of general happmess; 
and thus rational bemgs, under the gmdance of such pnnaples, 
would be themselves the authors both of their pwn endurmg welfare 
and that of others But such a system of seU-rewardmg morahlyr 
is only an idea, the carrymg out of which depends upon the condi- 
tion that eveiy on'- acts as he ou^t, m other words, that all 
actions of reasonable bemgs be such as they would be if they 
sprung from a ^u^eme Will, comprehendmg m, or under, itself 
all particul^ wills But smce the moral law is bpidmg on each 
mdividual m the use of his freedom of volitiOh, even if others 
should not act m confonmty with thisi law, neither the nature of 
thmgs, nor the causahty of actions and their relation to morahty. 
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determine how the consequence^of these actions will be related to 
happiness, and the necessary connection of the hope of happiness 
with the unceasing endeavour to become worthy of happiness, can- 
not be cognized by reason, if we take nature alone for our guide 
This connec^on can be hoped for only on the assumption that the 
cause of nature is a supreme reason, which governs according to 
moral laws 

I term the idea of an mtelligence m which the morally most 
perfect will, muted •with supreme blessedness, is the cause of 
all happmess m the world, so far as happmess stands m ctnct 
relation to morality* (as the worthiness of bemg happy), the Idad 
of the Supreme Good It is only, then, m the ideal of the supreme 
ongtnal good, that pure reason can find the ground of the practically 
necessary connection of both elements of the highest denvaim 
good, and accordmgly of an mtelhgible, that is, moral world 
Now smce we are necessitated by reason to conceive ourselves as 
belongmg to such a world, while the senses present to us nqfhmg 
but a world of phenomena, we must assume the former as a 
•consequence of our conduct m the world of sense (smce the world 
of sense gives us no hmt of it), and therefore as future m relation 
to us Thus God and a future life are two hypotheses* which, 
accordmg to the prmciples of pure reason, are inseparable from 
the obligation which this reason imposes upon us • 

Morahty per se constitutes a system But we can form no 
system of hajfpiness, except m so far as it is dispensed m strict 
proportion to morahty But this is only possible m the m- 
telhgible world, under a wise author and ruler Such a ruler, 
together with life m such a world, which we must look upon as 
future, reason finds itself compelled to assume, or it must regard 
the moral laws as idle dreams, smce the necessary consequence 
which this same reason connects with them, must, without this 
hypothesis, fdl to the ground Hence also the moral laws are 
umversally regarded as comniands, which they could not be, did 
they not connect a pnort adequate consequences with their 
dictates, and thus &rry with them promises and threats But 
this, agam, they could not do, did they not reside m a necessary 
bemg, as the Supreme Good, 'which alone can render such a teleo- 
logirad unity possible 

Leibmtz termed the world, when viewed wn 'relation to the 
rational bemgs which it contains, and the moral ^relations m 
which they stand to each other, under the government of fte 
Supreme Good, the kingdom of &ace, and distinguished it from 
the kingdom of Nature, m which these rational bemgs hve, under 
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moral lavrs, indeed, but expect ne other consequences from their 
actions than such as follow according to the course of nature in 
the world of sense To view ourselves, therefore, as in the kingdom 
of grace, in which all happiness awaits us, except in so far as we 
ourselves hmit our partiapation m it by actions whith render us 
unworthy of bappmess, is a practically necessary idea of reason 
Practical laws, m so far as they are subjective grounds of actions, 
that IS, subjective principles, are termed inaxttits The judgments 
of morality, m its purity and ultiinate results, ^re framed according 
to idtaSf the ohservance of its laws, accordmg tg maxims 
The whole course of our life must be subject to moral maxims, 
but this is impossible, unless with the moral law, which is a mere 
idea, reason coimects an efliaent cause which ordains to all conduct 
which is in conformity with the moral law an issue either m this 
or m another hfc, which is in exact conformity with our highest 
aims Thus, without a God and without a world, mvisible to us 
now,Jbut hoped for, the glonous ideas of morahty are, indeed, 
objects of approbation and of adnumtion, but cannot be the spnnp 
of purpose and action For they do not satisfy all the aims whi^ 
are natural to every rational bemg, and whith are detemuned 
B priori hy pure reason itself, and necessary 
Happmess alone is, in the view of reason, far from bemg the 
complete good Reason does not approve of it ^however much 
mchnation may desire it), except as united with d^ert On the 
other hand, morahty alone, and with it, mere desert, is likewise 
far from being the complete good To make it complete, he who 
conducts himself m a manner not unworthy of happmess, must 
be able to hope for the possession of happmess Even reason, 
unbiased by private ends, or interested considerations, cannot 
jud^ otherwise, if it puts itself m the place of a bemg whose 
busmess it is to dispense all^happiness to others For in the 
practical idea both pomts are essentially combuigd, though in 
such a way that jiartiapation m Bappmess is rendered possible 
by the moral disposition, as its condition, ^d not conversely, 
the moral disposition by the prospect of happmess For a dis- 
position which should require the prospect of happmess as its 
necessary condition, would not be moral, and hence also wrould 
not be worthy* of complete happmess — a happiness which, in the 
view of reason, *reAignires no limitation but such as arises from 
our own irnfhoi^ conduct , 

Happiness, therefore, in exact proportion with the morahty of 
rational beings (whereby they are made worthy of happmess), 
constitutes alone the supreme good of a world mto which we 
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absolutely must transport oursejves accordmg to the commands of 
pure but practical reason This world is, it is true, only an in- 
telligible world , for of such a systematic umty of ends as it requires, 
the world of sense gives us no hmt Its reality can be based on 
nothmg else but the hypothesis of a supreme ongmal good hi 
It mdependent reason, equipped with all the suffiaency of a supreme 
cause, founds, mamtams, and fulfils the universal order of things, 
with the most perfect teleological harmony, however much this 
order may be hidden from us m the world of sense 
This moral theology has the peculiar advantage, m coptrast 
with speculative thtology, of leadmg mevitably to the conception 
of a sole, perfect, and rahonal Fust Cause, whereof speculative 
theology does not give us any induahon on objective grounds, 
far less any convmcmg evidence For we find neither m transcen- 
dental nor in natural theology, however far reason may lead us 
m these, any ground to warrant us m assummg the existence of 
cne only Being, which stands at the head of ^ natural causes, 
and on which ^ese are entirely dependent On the other hand, 
* if we taJce our stand on moral unity as a necessary law of the 
umveise, and front this pomt of view consider what is necessary 
to give this law adequate efficiency and, for us, obhgatory force, 
we must come to the conclusion that there is one only supreme will, 
which comprehends all these laws in itself For how, under 
different wills, should we find complete unity of ends? This will 
must be ommpotent, that all nature and its relation to morahty 
in the world may be subject to it, ommsaent, that it may have 
knowledge of the most secret fe^gs and their moral worth, 
ommpresent, that it may be at hand to supply every necessity to 
which the highest weal of the world may give nse, eternal, that 
this harmony of nature and hberty may never fell, and so on 
But this systematic unity of ends m this world of mtelhgences — 
Vihich, as mere nature, is only a wCrld of sense, but as a sjfstem of 
freedom of vifivtion, may be termed an mtelligible, that is, moral 
world {regnum grohos)— leads mevitably also to the teleological 
-unity of all thmgs Vrluch constitute this great whole, according 
to universal natural laws — just as the unity of the former is 
accordmg to universal and necessary moral laws — and umtes the 
practical with the speculative reason 'Ihe world *must be repre- 
sented as having originated from an idea, i^itris to harmonize 
with that use of reason without which we cannot even consider 
ourselves as Vojthy of reason — namely, the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea^of the supreme good Hence the m- 
"vestigation of nature receives a teleological direction, and becomes. 
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ui Its widest extension, physicck-theology But this, taking its 
nse in moral order as a unity founded on the essence of freedom, 
and not accidentally mstituted by external commands, establishes 
the teleological view of nature on grounds which must be m- 
separably connected with the mtemal possibihty of things This 
gives nse to a transcendental theology, which takes the ideal of the 
highest ontolo^cal perfection as a pnnaple of systematic umty, 
and this pnnciple connects all thmgs accordmg to universal and 
necessary natural laws, because all thmgs have their ongm in the 
absolute necessity of the one only Primal Bemg 
What use can we make of our understan^ng, even m respect 
of expenence, if we do not propose ends to ourselves? But the 
highest ends are those of morahty, and it is only pure reason that 
can give us the knowledge of these Though supphed with these, 
and puttmg ourselves under their gmdance, we can make no teleo- 
logical use of the knowledge of nature, as regards cognition, unless 
natusc Itself has estabbshed teleological umty For without this 
umty we should not even possess reason, because we should have no 
school for reason, and no cultivation through objects which afford' 
the materials for its conceptions But tel^logical umty is a 
necesssBy umty, and founded on the essence of the mdividual will 
Itself Hence l^s will, which is the condition of the apphcation 
of this umty in conereto, must be so likewise in this way the 
transcendental enlargement of our rational cognition would be, 
not the cause, but merely the effect of the praclical teleology, 
which pure reason imposes upon us 
Hence, also, we find m the history of human reason that, before 
the mord conceptions were sufficiently punfied and determmed, 
and before men had attamed to a perception of the systematic 
unity of ends accordmg to these conceptions and from necessary 
prmciples, the knowledge of nature, and even a considerable amount 
of mtellectual culture m manj other sciences, could produce only 
rude and vague conceptions of the Deity, sometimes* even adnuttmg 
of an astomshmg mdifierence with regard to tl^ question altogether 
But the more barged treatment of moral ideas, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the extremely pure moral law of our rehgion, 
awakened the mterest, and therebjf qmckened the perceptions of 
reason m relAion to this object In this way, and without the 
help either of *an* extended acquamtance with nature, or of a 
reliable transcendental msight (for these have been wantmg m 
all ages), a conception of the Divme Bemg was>amved at, which 
we now hold to be the correct one, not because speculative reason 
convmces us of its correctness, but because it accords with the 
R9“ 
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moral pnnaples of reason Thus it is to pure reasoUj but only 
m Its practical use, that we must ascribe the ment of having 
connected with our highest mterest a cogmtian, of which mere 
speculation was able only to form a conjecture, but the validity 
of which It was unable to establish — and of havmg thereby rendered 
It, not mdeed a demonstrated dogma, but a hypothesis absolutely 
necessary to the essential ends of reason 
But if practical reason has readied this elevation, and has 
attamed to the conception of a sole Primal Bemg, as the supreme 
good, it must not, therefore, imagme that it has transcended the 
empirical conditionl of its application, and risen to the inunpriiato 
cogmtion of new objects, it must not presume to start from the 
conception which it has gamed, and to deduce from it the moral 
laws ^emselves For it was these very laws, the internal practical 
necessity of which led us to the hypothesis of an mdependent 
cause, or of a wise ruler of the uraverse, who should give them 
efiect Hence we are not entitled to regard them as accidental 
and denved from the mere will of the ruler, especially as we have 
no conception of such a will, except as fonned m accordance with 
these laws So iit, then, as practical reason has the nght to 
conduct us, we shall not look upon actions as bmding on us, 'because 
they are the fommands of God, but we sbaU regard them as divme 
commands, because we are mtemally bound by them We shall 
study freedom under the teleological umty which accords with 
prmciples of reason, we shall look upon ourselves as acting m 
conformity with the divme will only m so far as we hold sacred 
the moral law which reason teaches us from the nature of actions 
themselves, and we shaU beheve that we can obey that will only 
by promotmg the weal of the universe m ourselves and m others 
Moral theology is, therefore, only of immanent use It teaches us 
to fulfil our destany here m the world, by placing ourselves m 
harmony with the general system *bf ends, and warns us agamst 
the fanaticism^ nay, the crime of depnvmg reason of its legislative 
authonty m the moral conduct of Me, for the purpose of directly 
cormectmg this autfionty with the idea of the Supreme Bemg 
For this would be, not an immanent, but a transcendent use of 
moral theology, and, like the*5xanscendent use of mere speculation, 
would mevitably pervert and frustrate the ultimate'ends of reason 
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THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Thiw) 

Of Opinion, Knowledge, and Beltf 

The holding of a thing to be trae, is a phenomenon m our under- 
standing which may rest on objective grounds, but requires, also, 
subjective cquses in the itund of the person judgmg If a judg- 
ment IS valid for every rational bemg, then its ground is objectively 
sufficient, and it is termed a aminction If, on the other hand, 
It has Its ground m the particular character of the subject, it is 
termed a persuasion 

Persuasion is a mere illusion, the ground of the judgment, 
which hes solely m the subject, being regarded as objective 
Hencf a judgment of this kmd has only pnvate validity — is only 
vahd for the mdividual who judges, and the holdmg of a thing to 
be true in this way cannot be communicated But truth depends 
upon agreement with the object, and consequently the judgments 
of all Understandmgs, if true, must be m agreement with each 
other (amsenhenfia unt ierbo conseniiuni inter se) Conviction may, 
therefore, be distmguished, from an external pomt of view, from 
persuasion, by the possibihty of commumcatmg it, and by showmg 
Its vahdity for the reason of every man, for m this case the pre- 
sumption, at least, arises, that the agreement of all judgments 
with each other, m spite of the difierent characters of mdividuals, 
rests upon the common ground of the agreement of each with the 
object, and thus the correctness of the judgment is established 
Persuasion, accordmgly, caimot be subyeclwely distinguished 
from conviction, that is, so long as the subject views its judgment 
simply as a phenomenon of Its own mind But if we mquire 
whether the grounds of our judgment, which are vahd forms, 
produce the &ame effect on the reason of others as on our own, 
we have then the means, though only subjective means, not, 
mdeed, of produemg conviction, but of detectmg the merely 
pnvate vahdity of the judgment, in other words, of discovenng 
that there is ifl it the element of mere persuasion 
If we can, m a^ldition to this, develop the subjective causes 
of the judgment, which we have taken for its objective grounds, 
and thus explain the deceptive judgment as a phenomenon m 
our mmd, apart altogether from the , objective character of the 
object, we can then exjmse the illusion and need be no longer 
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deceived by it, although, if its sijbjective cause lies m our nature 
we cannot hope altogether to escape its influence ’ 

I can only mttitan, that is, aflimi as necessanly vahd for eveiy 
one, that which produces conviction Persuasion I may keep for 
myself, it it ;s agreeable to me, but I cannot, and ought nrt, to 
attempt to impose it as binding upon others 
Mwig/or Im, or the subjective vahdity of a judgment m 
relation to conviction (which is, at the same time, objectively 
vahd), has the throe following degrees Opmm, and 
KnmUdii Opinion is a consaonsly insufficient judgment, 
subjectively as well & objectively Behef is subjectively sufficient, 
but IS recogmaed as bemg objectively insufficient Knowledgeis 
both subjectively and objectiv^ suffioent Subjective sufficiency 
IS termed mmcHm (for myse^, objective sufficiency is termed 
certofy (for all) I need not dwell longer on the explanation of 
such simple conceptions 

I must never venture to he oj opmm, without koiting someljnng, 
at least, by which my judgment, m itself merely problematical, 
‘is brought mto connectioa with the ttuth-which connection, 
although not perfect, is soil somethmg more than an arbitrary 
fiction ^ Moreover, the law of such a connection must be Certain 
For if, in relation to this law, I have nothmg mote than opinion, 
my judgment iS'but a play of the imagination, without the least 
relation to truth In the judgments of pure reason, opmion has 
no place Fof as they do not rest on empincal grounds, and as 
the sphere of pure reason is tiiat of necessary truth and s fnm 
cogmtion, the prmciple of connection in it requires uraversahty 
and necessity, and consequently perfect ccrtamty-otherwise we 
should have no gmde to the truth at all Hence it is absurd to 
have an opmion m pure mathematics, we must know, or abstam 
from fonnmg a judgment altogether The case is the same with 
the maxuns of mo^ty For we fiiust not haaard an action on 
the mere opmidn that it is allowed, but we must know it to be so 
In the transcendental sphere of reason, on the other hand, the 
term opmion is too lAak, while the word knowledge is too strong 
From the merely speculative pomt of view, therefore, we cannot 
form a judgment at all For the subjective grounds of a judgment, 
such as produce behef, cannot be admitted m specuiitive mquines, 
inasmudi as they cannot stand without empmcrl support, and are 
mcapable of bemg commumcated to others m equal measure 
But It IS onljf from the practwd pomt of view 4at a hheoretiaOy 
insufficient judgment can Jie termed behef Now the practical 
reference is either to jWi or to mditj, to the former, tAeu the 
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end proposed is arbitniiy and acq^dentalj to the latter^ when it is 
absolutely necessary 

K we propose to ourselves any end whatever, the conditions of 
Its attainment are hypothetically necessary The necessity is 
subjectively, but still only comparatively, sufficient, if I am 
acquamted with no other conditions under which the end can 
be attamed On the other hand, it is sufficient, absolutely, and 
for every one, if I know for certain that no one can be acquamted 
with any other conditions, under which the attainment of the 
proposed end would be possible In the former case my supposition 
— ^my judgment with regard to certam conditions, is a merely 
accidental belief , m the latter it is a necessary behef The physician 
must pursue some course m the case of a patient who is m danger, 
but IS Ignorant of the nature of the disease He observes the 
symptoms, and concludes, accordmg to the best of his judgment, 
that it IS a case of phthisis His behef is, even m his own judgment, 
only,contmgent another man might, perhaps, come nearer the 
truth Such a behef, contmgent indeed, but still formmg the 
ground of the actual use of means for the attainment of certam 
ends, I term pragmatical htlv^ 

The Usual test, whether that which any one mamtams is merely 
his persuasion, or his subjective conviction at least, that is, his 
firm behef, is a hel It frequently happens that, a man dehveis 
his opmions with so much boldness and assurance, that he appears 
to be under no apprehension as to the possibihty of his bemg in 
error The offer of a bet startles him, and makes him pause 
Sometimes it turns out that his persuasion may be valued at a 
ducat, but not at ten For he does not hesitate, perhaps, to 
venture a ducat, but if it is proposed to stake ten, he immediately 
becomes aware of the possibihty of his bemg mistaken — a possibihty 
which has hitherto escaped his observation If we imagme to 
ourselves that we have to stake the happmess of our whole hfe 
on the truth of any proposition, our judgment drops its air of 
tnumph^ we take the alarm, and discover the actual strength of 
our telief Thus pragmatical behef has riegrees, varymg m 
proportion to the interests at stake 

Now, m cases where we cannot en^er upon any course of action 
m reference tosomc object, and where, accordmgly, our judgment 
IS purely theoreficq}, we can still represent to oursdves, m thought, 
the possibility of a course of action, for which we suppose that we 
have suffiaent grounds, if any means existed of ascertammg the 
truth of the matter Thus we find m purely theoretical judgments 
an andogon of practical judgments, to ’which the word belief may 
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properly be appbed, and which we may term doclnnal belief 
I should not hesitate to stake my all on the truth of the proposition 
— ^if there were any possibihty of bringing it to the test of experience 
— ^thatj at least, some one of the planets, which we see, is irhabited 
Hence I say that I have not merely the opimon, but the strong 
behef, on the correctness of which I would stake even many of 
the advantages of hie, that there are inhabitants m other worlds 
Now we must admit that the doctnne of the existence of God 
belongs to doctnnai behef For, although m respect to the 
theoretical cogmtion of the universe I do not require to form any 
theory which necesSarily involves this idea, as the condition of 
my explanation of the phenomena which the umverse presents, 
but, on the contrary, am rather bound so to use my reason as if 
everythmg were mere nature, still teleological umty is so important 
a condition of the apphcation of my reason to nature, that it is 
impossible for me to ignore it — espeaally smce, m addition to these 
considerations, abundant examples of it are supphed by experjpnce 
But the sole condition, so far as my knowledge extends, under 
which this umty can be my guide m the mvestigation of nature, 
is the assumption that a supreme mtelhgence has ordered all things 
accordmg to the wisest ends Consequently the hypothesis of a 
wise author of the umverse is necessary for my guidance m the 
mvestigation oh nature— is the condition under which alone I can 
fulfil an end which is contmgent indeed, but by no means un- 
important Moreover, smce the result of my attempts so frequently 
confirms the utility of this assumption, and smce nothmg decisive 
can be adduced against it, it follows that it would be saymg far 
too httle to term my judgment, m this case, a mere opmion, and 
that, even m this theoretical connection, I may assert that I 
firmly beheve m God Still, if we use words stnctly, this must 
not be called a practical, but a doctnnai behef, which the theology 
of nature ^hysico-theology) must tilso produce m my mmd In 
the wisdom of a Supreme Being, and m the shortness of life, so 
inadequate to the development of the glonous powers of human 
nature, we may find equally sufficient grounds for a doctnnai 
behef m the future life of the human soul 
The expression of behef is, is such cases, an expression of modraty 
from the obiecltve pomt of view, but, at the samo tune, of fim 
confidence, from the subjective H I should venture to term thn 
merely theoretical judgment even so much as a hypothesis wbicU 
I am entitled to assume, a more complete conception, with regard 
to another world and to the cause of the world, might then be 
justly required of me thanT am, m reahty, able to give for, u i 
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assume anything, even as a mere hypothesis, I must, at least, 
know so much of the properties of such a being as will enable me, 
not to form the conception, but to imagme the existence of it But 
the word belief refers only to the guidance which an idea gives me, 
and to its sub]ective mfluence on the conduct of my i^ason, which 
forces me to hold it fast, though I may not be m a position to give 
a speculative account of it 

But mere doctrinal behef is, to some eictent, wantmg in stabihty 
We often quit our hold of it, in consequence of the difficulties 
whioh occur m speculation, though in the end we mevitably return 
to It again * 

It 15 quite otherwise with moral behef For m this sphere action 
IS absolutely necessary, that is, I must act m obedience to the 
moral law m all points The end is here mcontrovertibly estab- 
lished, and there is only one condition possible, accordmg to the 
best of my perception, under which this end can harmonize with 
all o^er ends, and so have practical vahdity — ^namely, the existence 
of a God and of a future world I know also, to a certainty, that 
no one can be acquunted wnth any other conditions which conduct 
to the same umty of ends under the moral lew But smee the 
moral precept is, at the same time, my maxim (as reason requires 
that It should be), I am irresistibly constrained to beheve m the 
existence of God and m a future life, and I am sure that nothmg 
um make me waver in this behef, since I should thereby overthrow 
my moral maxims, the renunaation of which wohld render me 
hateful in my own eyes 

Thus, while all the ambitious attempts of reason to penetrate 
beyond the hmits of expenence end m disappomtment, there is 
still enough left to satisfy us m a practical pomt of view No 
one, it is true, will be able to boast that he knows that there is a 
God and a future life, for, if he knows this, he is just the man whom 
I have long wished to fcid •All knowledge, regarding gn object 
of mere reason, can be communicated, and I should thus be enabled 
to hope that my own knowledge would receive this wonderful 
extension, through the instrumentahty of ^s instruction No, 
my conviction is not logical, but moral certainty, and smee it 
rests on subjective grounds (of the unoral sentiment), I must not 
even say It »s morally certam that there is a God, etc , but 1 am 
morally certain^ tl^gt is, my belief m God and in another world is 
so interwoven with my moral nature, that I am under as httle appre- 
hension of having the former tom from me as of,losmg the latter 

The only point in this argument ^chat may appear open to 
suspicion, IS that this rational behef' presupposes the existence 
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of moral sentiments If we gii»e np this assumption, and take 
a man who is entiiely mdiferent with regard to mold laws, the 
question which reason proposes, becomes then merely a problem 
for speculaton, and may, mdeed, he supported by strong grounds 
from analogy, but not by such as will compel the most obstmate 
scepticism to give way^ But m these questions no man is free 
from all mterest For though the want of good sentunents may 
place him beyond the influence of moral mterests, still even in 
this case enough may be left to make him /ear the existence of 
God and a future life For he cannot pretend to any certonly of 
the non-existence of God and of a tore life, unless-since it could 
only be proved by mere reason, and therefore apodeictically-ie 
IS prepared to establish the mpsssibihiy of both, which certainly 
no reasonable man would undertake to do This would be a 
nagofiw behef, which could not, indeed, produce morahty and 
good sentiments, but still could pduce an analogon of these, by 
operatmg as a powerful restramt on the outbreak of evil disposipons 

But, It wi be said, is tins all that pure reason can effect, in 
openmg up prospects beyond the limits of expenence? Nothing 
more than two artries of behef? Common sense could have done 
as much as this, without taking the philosophers to counsel in 
the matter' 

I shall not here eulogise pialosophy for the benefits which the 


even grantmg'that its ment shonld turn out m the end to be only 
negative— for on this pomt somethmg more will be said m the 
n^ section But I ask, do yon require that that knowledge 
which concerns all men, should transcend the common under- 
rtnnUmg , and should only be revealed to you by philosophasi 
The very orcumstance which has called forth your censure, is 
the best confirmation of the correctness of our previous assertions, 
since It discloses, what could not hfive been foreseen, that Nate 
IS not chargeable with any partial distnbution of her gifts m those 
matters which concern all men without distinction, and that in 
respect to the essential ends of human nature, we cannot dvance 
further with the help of the h^est philosophy, than under the 
gmdance which nature has .vouchsafed to the meanest under- 

_t._J • 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER m 

THE AHCHITECrONIC OF POSE REASON 

By the term ArchtUdontc I mean the art of constructmg a system 
Without systematic umty, our knowledge capnot become saence. 
It will be an aggregate, and not a system Thus Aichitectomc is 
the doctime of the scientific in cogmUon, and^erefoie necessarily 
forms part of our Methodology 

Reason cannot permit our Imowledge to remam m an unconnected 
and rhapsodistic state, but requires that the sum of our cognitions 
should constitute a system It is thus alone that they can advance 
the ends of reason By a system I mean the unity of vanous 
cogiytions under one idea This idea is the conception — given 
by reason— of the form of a whole, m so far as the conception 
determmes a finon not only the limits of its content, but the place 
which each of its parts is to occupy The saeptific idea cohtains, 
therefore, the end, and the form of the whole wluch is m accordance 
with that end The unity of the end, to which all the parts of the 
system relate, and through which all have a relatiqn to each other, 
communicates umty to the whole system, so that the absence of 
any part can be immediately detected from our knowledge of the 
rest, and it determmes a prtort the limits of the system, thus 
exdudmg all contmgent or arbitrary additions The whole is 
thus an orgamsm {articulaUo), and not an aggregate {coaanatio), 
It may grow from withm (per tntussuscepiimem), but it cannot 
mcrease by external additions (per apposthoneni) It is thus like 
an animal body, the growth of which does not add any limb, 
but, without changing their pvoportions, makes each m its sphere 
stronger and more active ' 

We require, for the execution of the idea of a system, a schema, 
that IS, a content and an arrangement of parte deteimmed a priori 
by the prmciple which the aim of the 53 rateis prescnbes A sterna 
which is not projected m accordance with an idea, that is, from 
the standpomt of the highest aim of reason, but merely empirically, 
m accordance pith accidental aims and purposes (the number of 
which canqpt be predetermmed), can ^ve us nothmg more than 
tedmtcal umty But the schema which is onginated from an 
idea (m which case reason presents us with aims 'a priori, and does 
not look for them to expenence), fomik the basis of ardutectonical 
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unity A science, in the proper acceptation of that term, cannot 
be formed iechmcally, that is, from observation of the similanty 
existmg between different objects, and the purely contmgent use 
we make of our knowledge *« concreto with reference to all lands 
of arbitrary ^external aims, its constitution must be framed on 
architectomcal prmaples, that is, its parts must be shown to 
possess an essential affinity, and be capable of bemg deduced from 
one supreme and internal aim or end, which forms the condition 
of the possibihty of the scientific whole The schema of a saence 
must give a prton the plan of it (monogrammaj, and the division 
of the whole mto pafts, m conformity with the idea of the science, 
and It must also ffistmguish this whole from all others, accordmg 
to certam understood prmaples 
No one will attempt to construct a saence, unless he have some 
idea to rest on as a proper basis But, m the elaboration of the 
saence, he finds that the schema, nay, even the definition which 
he at first gave of the saence, rarely corresponds with his idea, 
for this idea lies, hke a germ, m our reason, its parts undeveloped 
'and hid even from nucroscopical observation For this reason, 
we ought to explain and define saences, not accordmg to the 
descnption which the onginator gives of them, but according to 
the idea which we find based m reason itself, and which is suggested 
by the natural unity of the parts of the saence already accumulated 
For It will often be found, that the ongmator of a science, and even 
his latest successors, remam attached to an erroneous idea, which 
they cannot render dear to themselves, and that they thus fail 
in determining the true content, the articulation or systematic 
unity, and the hmits of their saence 
It IS unfortunate that, only after havmg occuped ourselves for 
a long tune m the collection of materials, under the guidance of 
an idea which hes undeveloped m the mmd, but not according to 
any definite plan of arrangement— ftay, only after we have spent 
much time and’labour in the techmcal disposition of our matenak, 
does It become possible to view the idea of a saence m a dear 
hght, and to project, accordmg to architectomcal prmaples, a 
plan of the whole, m accordance with the aims of reason Systems 
seem, lie certam worms, to, be formed by a land of generaiw 
aequivoca — by the mere confluence of conceptionsj and to gam 
completeness only with the progress of tune jBut the schema or 
germ of all hes m reason, and thus is not only eiyry system 
organized accoidipg to its own idea, but all are umted mto one 
grand system of human knowledge, of which they form members 
For this reason, it is possible to frame an ardutectomc of aH human 
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cognition, the formation of which^ at the present time, considering 
the immense materials collected or to be found m the rums of old 
systems, -would not mdeed be very difficult Our purpose at 
present is merely to sketch the pim of the Architectonic of all 
cogmtion given by pure reason , and we begm from the pomt where 
the mam root of human knowledge divides mto two, tine of which 
is reason By reason I understand here the yrhole higher faculty 
of cognition, the rational bemg placed m contradistmction to the 
empirical ^ 

If, I make complete abstraction of the content of cogmtion, 
objectively considered, all cogmtion is, from % subjective pomt of 
view, either historical or rational Hitoncal cogmtion is cogmito 
ex dalis, rational, coguiito ex pnnctptts Whatever may be the 
ongmal source of a cogmtion, it is, m relation to the person who 
possesses it, merely historical, if he knows only what has been 
given him from another quarter, whether that knowledge was 
commumcated by direct expenence or by instruction Thus the 
person who has learned a system of philosophy — say the Wolfian — 
although he has a perfect knowledge of all the principles, defimtions, , 
and arguments m that philosophy, as well as of the divisions that 
have been made of the system, he possesses re^y no more than an 
historical knowledge of the Wolfian system, he knows only what 
has been told him, his judgments are only those which he has 
received from his teachers Dispute the vahditj? of a defimtion, 
and he is completely at a loss to find another Re has formed 
his mmd on smother’s, but the imitative faculty is not the pro- 
ductive Eis knowledge has not been drawn from reason, and 
although, objectively considered, it is rational knowledge, sub- 
jectively, It is merely historical He has learned this or that 
philosophy, and is merely a plaster-cast of a hvmg man Rational 
cogmtions which are objective, that is, which have their source 
m rewon, can be so termed fjom a subjective pomt of view, only 
when they have been drawn by the mdividuai hjmself from the 
sources of reason, that is, from pnnciples, and it is m this way 
alone that cnticism, or even the rejection of yhat has been already 
learned, can sprmg up m the mmd 
All rational cogmtion is, agam, based either on conceptions, or 
on the constijiction of conceptions * The former is termed plffio- 
sophical, the latter mathematical I have already shown the 
essential diEer^cS of these two methods of cogmtion m the first 
chapter A cogmtion may be objectively philosophical and 
subjectively historical— os is the case with the majority of scholars 
and those who cannot look beyond the limits of their sjrstem, and 
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who remain in a state o! pupilage all then hves But it is remark- 
able that mathematical knowledge, when committed to memory, is 
valid, from the subjective point of view, as rational knowledge 
also, and that the same distraction cannot be drawn here as in 
the cast of philosophical cogmtion The reason is, that the only 
way of armdhg at tins knowledge is through the essential pnnaples 
of reason, and thus it is always certam and indisputable, because 
reason is employed «« cwerefe— but at the same time a pm~ 
that IS, m pure, an^ therefore, mfallible intuition, and thus all 
causes of illusion and error are excluded Of all the a pmn 
sciences of reason, therefore, mathematics alone can be learned 
Philosophy— unless it be in an histoncal manner— cannot be 
learned, we can at most learn to fklosopha 
Phkstphy IS the system of all philosophtcal cognition We 
must use this term m an objective sense, if we understand by it 
the archetype of all attempto at philosophizmg, and the standard 
by which all subjective philisophies are to be judged In this 
sense, philosophy is merely the idea of a possible soence, Which 
t does not eiust m cmatin, but to which we endeavour m vanous 
ways to approxun^fe, until we have discovered the nght path to 
pursue— a path overgrown by the enois and illusions of gense- 
and the image we have hitherto toed to shape m vam, has become 
a perfect copy of the great prototype Untd that tune, we cannot 
learn philosophy— it does not exist, if it does, where is it, who 
possesses it, apd how shall we know it? We can only learn to 
philosophize, m other words, we can only exercise out powers of 
reasoning m accordance with general prmciples, retanung at the 
same tune, the tight of mvesti^trag the sources of these prmciples, 
of testing, and even of rejecting them 
Until then, our conception of philosophy is only a scMaslu 
maptim-i conception, that is, of a system of cogmtion which 
we are trying to elaborate mto a mence, all that we at present 
know, being the systematic unity of to cogmtion, and consequently 
the hgud completeness of the cogmtion for the desired end But 
there is also a camai mceplum (cmctpha amats) of philosophy, 
which has dways formed the true basis of this term, especially 
when philosophy was personified and presented to us in the ideal 
of a fhibsofker In this vi^, philosophy is the pence of the 
relation of all cogmtion to the ultimate and essential aims of human 
reason {lefeo/ogia ntms hemm), and the philosopher is not 
merely an artipt- who occupies himself with conceptions, but a 
law-giver— legislating for human reason b to sense of the word, 
it would be m the highest d^ee arrogant to assume the title of 
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philosopheTj and to pretend that we had reached the perfection 
of the prototype which hes m thi idea alone 
The mathematician, the natural philosopher, and the logiaan — 
how far soever the first may have advanced m rational, and the 
two latter in philosophical knowledge — are merely artists, engaged 
in the arrangement and formation of conceptions, they cannot be 
termed philosophers Above them all, there is the ideal teacher, 
who employs them as instruments for the advancement of the 
essential aims of human reason Him alone can we call philosopher , 
bu^ he nowhere exists But the idea of *his legislative power 
resides m the nund of every man, and it a]|pne teaches us what 
land of systematic unity philosophy demands m view of the 
ultimate aims of reason This idea is, therefore, a cosimcal 
conception ^ 

In view of the complete systemabc unity of reason, there can 
only be one ultimate end of all the operatioqs of the mmd To 
this all other aims are subordmate, and nothmg more than means 
for^ts attainment This ultimate end is the destmabon of man, 
and the philosophj^ which relates to it is termed Moral Philosophy^ 
The superior position occupied by moral philosophy, above dl 
other, spheres for the operabons of reason, ^ufiiaently mdicates 
the reason why the ancients always mcluded the idea — and m an 
espeaal manner — of Morahst in that of Philosopher Even at 
the present day, we call a man who appears to llave the power of 
self-government, even although his knowledge mayjbe very hmited, 
by the name of philosopher 

The legislabon of human reason, or philosophy, has two objects 
— Nature and Freedom, and thus contains not only the laws of 
nature, but also those of ethics, at first in two separate systems, , 
which, finally, merge mto one grand philosophical system of 
cogmtion The philosophy of Nature relates to that which is, 
that of Ethics to that whic^ ought to be 
But all philosophy is either cogmtion on the basis of pure reason, 
or the cogmbon of reason on the basis of empincal pnnciples The 
former is termed pure, the latter empincal philosophy 
The philosophy of pure reason is either propaedeutic, that is, an 
mquiry mto the powers of reason m regard to pure a prion cogni- 
bon, and is, termed Cntical PhilSsophy, or it is, secondly, the 
system of pure reason — a science contaimng the systemabc 
* » 

’ By a eDsmtcal conception, I mean one in wUch all men necessarily talce 
an Interest, the atm of a science must accordingly be dotermined according 
to icholasUr [or partial] conceptions, if it is regarded \nerely as a means to 
certain arbitrarily proposed ends 
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'presentation of the whole body of philosophical knowledge, true 
as well as illusory, given by pure ‘reason, and is called Metaphysic 
This name may, however, be also given to the whole system of 
pure philosophy, cntical philosophy mcluded, and may designate 
the mvestigation mto the sources or possibihty of a prur’ <'ognition, 
as well as the presentation of the a fnort cognitiona which form a 
system of pure philosophy— excludmg, at the same time, all 
empirical and mathematical elements 
Metaphysic is divided into that of the speculative and that of 
the pracltcal use of pure reason, and is, accordingly, either the 
Metapkystc of Nation, or the Metaphystc of Ethics The fonner 
contains all the pure rational prmciples — based upon conceptions 
alone (and thus excludmg mathematics) — of all theoretical cogmtion, 
the latter, the pnnaples which determme and necessitate a pnm 
all action Now moral philosophy alone contains a code of laws — 
for the regulation o£our actions — ^which are deduced from principles 
entirely a pnon Hence the Metaphysic of Ethics is the only 
pure moral philosophy, as it is not based upon anthropologicM or 
fOther cmpincal considerations The metaphysic of speculative 
reason <15 what is commonly called Metaphysic m the more^limited 
sense But as pure Moral Philosophy properly forms a pgrt of 
this system of cogmtion, we must allow it to retam the name of 
Metaphysic, dthough it is not reqmsite that we should insist on 
so terming it m bur present discussion 
It IS of th^ highest importance to separate those cogmtions 
which differ from others both in kmd and in ongm, and to take 
great care that they ate not confounded with those with which 
they are generally found connected What the chemist does in 
the analysis of substances, what the mathematiciBn m pure mathe- 
matics, IS, in a still higher degree, the duty of the philosopher, 
that the value of each different kmd of cognition, and the part 
It takes m the operations of the rjmd, may be clearly de^ed 
Human reason,, has never wanted a metaph3isic of some kind, 
smee It attamed the power of thought, or rather of reflectioi^ 
but It has never beep able to keep this sphere of thought Md 
cogmtion pure from all admixture of foreign elements The ide? 
of a science of this kind is as old as specidation itself, and what 
mmd does not speculate— either m the scholastic or m the ;^pula- 
fashion? At the same time, it must be admitted thateven thinkers 
by profession have been unable clearly to explain bhe distmcbm 
between the two elements of our cogmtion— the one tompletely 
a pnon, the otiiei*a poslenon, and hence the proper defimtion of 
a ^cuhar kmd of cogmtion, and with it the just idea of a science 
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w in ch bu so long and so deepjy engaged the attention of the 
" mind, has never been established When it was said — 
Hsta^ysic u the science of the first principles of human cogmtion, 
de^tion did not signalize a peculiarity m kmd, but only a 
difieiaipe m degree, these first principles were thus declared to 
bs more general thim others, but no criterion of dislmction from 
cmpmcal principles was given Of these some are more general, 
and therefore higher, than others, and — as we cannot distmgmsh 
iriiat u completely a frton from that whuh is known to be o 
fesitnort — where shall we draw the line which is to separate the 
nu^er and so-called first pnnuples, from the lawer and subordinate 
jnmaples of cognition? What would be said if we were asked 
to be satisfied with a division of the epochs of the world mto the 
eaiher centuries and those followmg them? Does the fiM, or 
the tenth century belong to the earher centunes? it would be 
adked In the same way I ask Does the coneeption of extension 
to metaphysics? You answer, Yes Well, that of body 
too? Yes And that of a fluid body? You stop, you are un- 
psepared to admit this, for if you do, e\erythmg will belong to> 
meUphysics From this it is evident that^he mere degree of 
subordination— of the particular to the general— caimot detemune 
the lumts of a science, and that, m the present case> we must 
expect to find a difierence m the conceptions of ijaetaphysics both 
mlond and m ongm The fundament^ idea of metaphysics was 
obscured on another side, by the fact that this hind of a pnmt 
oogmtion showed a certam similanty m character with the science 
of mathematics Both have the property m common of possessing 
■n a fnen ongm, but, m the one, our knowledge is based upon 
conceptions, m the o^er, on the construction of conceptions 
Thus a deiced dissimilanty between philosophical and mathe- 
matical oc^imtion comes out — a dissimilanty which was always 
feh, but which could not beanade distmct for want of an insight 
mto the entena of the difference And thus it happened that, as 
ptnlosopheis themselves failed m the proper development of the 
idea of their saence, the elaboration of the science could not 
pnoced with a definite aim, or under trustworthy guidance 
Ibu, too, ];flul(»ophers, ignorant o^the path they ought to pursue, 
and alwaya disputing with each other regardmg the discoveries 
whidi ea^ hfsei^ he had made, brought their saence mto 
diarepute ^th the rest of the world, and finally, even among 
thenMves. . 

AH pore a prun cogmtion forms, therefore, m View of the peculiar 
facalty whi^ ongmates it, a peculiar and distmct umty, and 
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metaphysic is the term apphed tp the philosophy which attempts 
to represent that cognition in this systematic unity Ihe specu- 
lative part of metaphysic, which has especially appropriated this 
appellation — ^that which we have called the Meiaphystc of Nciure 
— and which considers everythmg, as it is (not as it ought to be), 
by means 0/ a pnon conceptions, is divided m the following 
manner 

Mietaphysic, m the more limited acceptation of the term, consists 
of two parts — Transfendenial Philosophy and the Physiology of 
pure reason The former presents the system of all the conceptions 
and pnnciples belongmg to the understandmg and the reason, and 
which relate to objects m general, but not to any particular given 
objects (pnlolog^a), the latter hM nature for its subject-matter, 
that IS, the sum of given objects — ^whether given to the senses, 
or, if we will, to some other kmd of mtmtion — and is accordingly 
Physiology, although only rattonalis But the use of the faculty 
of reason m this rational mode of regardmg nature is either phj^cal 
or hyperphysical, or, more projierly sjieakmg, immanent or iron- 
ascendent The former relates to nature, m so far as our knowledge 
regarding it may b^ apphed m experience (»» eoncreto), the latter 
to that coimection of the objects of expenence, which transcends 
all expenence Transcendent Physiology has, agam, an internal 
and an external ponnection wilii its object, both, however, tian- 
scendmg possible expenence, the former is the physiology of 
nature as a whole, or transcendental cognition gf the world, the latter 
of the coimection of the whole of nature with a being above nature, 
or transcendental cogmiton oj God 

Iminanent physiology, on the contrary, considers nature as 
the of all sensuous objects, consequently, as it is presented 
to us — ^but still according to a prion conditions, for it is under 
these alone that nature can be presented to our mmds at all 
The objects of immanent physiology are of two kmds 1 Those 
of the external rsenses, or corporeal nature, a The object of the 
mtemal sense, the soul, or, m accordance with our fundamental 
conceptions of it, thinking nature The metaphysics of corpor^ 
nature is called Physics, but, as it must contam only the principles 
of an a pnon cogmtion of native, we must term it rational physics 
The metaphysics of thinking nature is called Psychology, and for 
the leason is to be regarded as merely thi^ratttmal cognition 

of the soul , , • , 

Thus the whole system of metaphysics consists of four prmapal 
parts I Ontology', 2 Raiumal Physiology, 3 Rational Cosmology, 
tmd 4 Rational Theology The second part— that of the raUonal 
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doctnne of nature — ^may be subdivided into two, phystca raitoyidhs^ 
and psychologia raiiorudts 

The fundamental idea of a phSosophy of pure reason of necessity 
dictates this division, it is, therefore, ofchtteclomad — m accordance 
with the highest aims of reason, and not merely tedinieal, or 
accordmg to certain accidentally-observed similarities existmg 
between the different parts of the whole science For this reason, 
also, IS the division immutable and of legislative authority But 
the reader may observe m it a few pomts 40 which he ought to 
demur, and which may weaken his conviction of its truth and 
legitimacy 

In the first place, how can I desire an a prton cogmtion or 
metaphysic of objecte, m so far as they are given a postenon} 
and bow is it possible to cognize the nature of thmgs accordmg 
to a pnon pnnaples, and to attam to a raiiondl physiology? 
The answer is this We take from expenence nothing more than 
IS TMuisite to present us with an object (m general) of the external, 
or 01 the mtemal sense, m the former case, by the mere conception 
of matter (impenetrable and inanimate extension), m the latter,^ 
by the conception of a thmkmg bemg — given in the ihtenial 
empincal representation, 1 ihtnk As to the rest, we must not 
employ m our metaphysic of these objects any empincal pnnciples 
(wtech add to the content of our conceptions l>y means of ex- 
penence), for the purpose of forming by their help any judgments 
respectmg these objects • 

Secondly, what place shall we assign to empincal psychology, 
which has always been considered a part of metaphysics, and 
from which m our tune sudi important philosophical re^ts have 
been expected, after the hope of constructing an a pnon system 
of knowledge had been abandoned? I answer It must be placed 
by the side of empincal physics or physics proper, that is, must 
be regarded as forming a pait of apflted philosophy, the a pnon 
pnnaples of which are contamed m pure philosophy, which is 
therefore connected, although it must not be confounded, with 
psychology Empincal psychology must Sherefote be banished 

1 It must not be supposed that 1 mean bv tins appellatioa what is generally 
called phynca generaus, and which is rather mathematics, than a pmlosophy 
of nature. FoS the metaphysic of nature is completely difierent from matbe 
matics, nor is it so nch in results, although it is of great importance a^ a 
enticaf test of the application of pure understanding-cognition to nature. 
For want ci its guidance, even mathematicians, adopting certain common 
notmns— which are, m fact, metaphysical — ^have unconsciously crowded their 
theories of nature with h^^otheses, the fallacy of which becomes evident 
upon the apphcation of the prindples of thl; metapbysic, without detriment, 
however, to the employment of mathematics in this sphere of cognition. 
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from the sphere of metaphysics^ and is indeed excluded by the 
very idea of that science In confonmty, however, with scholastic 
usage, we must permit it to occupy a place m metaphysics— but 
only as an appendix to it We adopt this course from motives 
of economy„as psychology is not as yet full enough to occupy 
our attention as an independent study, while it is, at the same 
tune, of too great importance to be entirely excluded or placed 
where it has still less affimty than it has with the subject of meta- 
physics It 15 a strainer who has been long a guest, and we make 
It welcome to stay, until it can take up a more suitable abode 
m a complete systeifi of anthropology— the pendant to empincal 
physics 

The above is the general idea of metaphysics, which, as more 
was expected from it than could be looked for with justice, and 
as these pleasant expectations were unfortunately never realized, 
fell mto general disrfepute Our Critique must have fully convmced 
the reader, that, although metaphysics cannot form the found^on 
of rehgion, it must always be one of its most important bulwarks, 
'and that human reason, which naturally pursues a dialectical 
course, ’cannot do without this saence, which checks its tendencies 
towards dialectic, and, by elevating reason to a scientific and 
clear sdf-knowledge, prevents the ravages which a lawless specu- 
lative reason would i^alhbly commit m the sphere of morab as 
wdl as m that of religion We may be sure, therefore, whatever 
contempt may lie thrown upon metaphysics by those who judge a 
science not by its own nature, but accordmg to the accidental 
effects It may have produced, that it can never be completely 
abandoned, that we must always return to it as to a beloved one 
who has been for a time estranged, because the questions with 
which it IS engaged relate to the highest aims of humanity, and 
reason must always labour either to attam to settled views in 
regard to. these, or to destroy those which others have already 


established ' n ^ 

Metaphysic, therefore— that of nature, as well as that of ethics, 
but m an especial rfianner the cnticism which forms the pro- 
paedeutic to all the operations of reason — ^foims properly that 
department of knowledge which may be termed, m the tniffit 
sense of the word, philosophy The path which it pursues is uiat 
of saence, which, when it has once been discovjrei^ »s never lost, 
and never misleads Mathematics, natural saence, tlie common 
experience of men, have a high value as means, for the most part, 
to accidental ends— but at last also, to those which are necKsary 
and essential to the existence of humamty But to guide them 
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to this high goal, they require the aid of rational cognition on the 
basis of pure conceptions, which, be it termed as it may, is properly 
nothmg but metaphysics 

For the same reason, metaphysics forms likewise the completion 
of the culture of human reason In this respect, it is indispensable, 
settmg aside altogether the mfluence which it exerts as a science 
For Its subject-matter is the elements and highest maxims of 
reason, which form the basis of the fosstbiltty of some sciences 
and of the use of all That, as a purely speculative science, it is 
moK useful in preventmg error, than m the extension of knowledge, 
does not detract from its value, on the cdhtrary, the supreme 
office of censor which it occupies, assures to it the highest authority 
and importance This office it admmisters for the purpose of 
securmg order, harmony, and well-being to science, and of directmg 
Its noble and fruitful labours to the highest possible aim— the 
happiness of all mankind * 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD, 
CHAPTER IV 

TKE BISTOKY OF PUKE REASON 

This title is placed here merely for the purpose of designatmg a 
division of the system of pure reason, of which I db not mtend to 
treat at present I shall content myself with casting a cursory 
glance, from a purely transcendental point of view — ^that of the 
nature of pure reason, on the labours of philosophers up to the 
present time They have aimed at erectmg an edifice of philosophy , 
but to my eye this edifice appears to be in a very rumous condition 
It is very remarkable, tdthough naturally it could not have 
been otherwise, that, m the»mfancy of philosophy, th? study of 
the nature of God, and the constitution of a future world, formed 
the commencement, rather than the conclusion, as we should 
have It, of the speculative efforts of the hilman mmd However 
rude the religious conceptions generated by the remains of the 
old manners and customs of a lesstcultivated tune, the intelligent 
classes were mot thereby prevented from devotmg themselves to 
free inquiry into the existence and nature of God, and they easily 
saw that -there could be no surer way of pleasmg the mvisible 
ruler of the world, and of attainmg to happmejs m another world 
at least, than a good and honest course of life in this Thus theology 
and morals formed the two chief motives, or rather the pomts of 
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attraction m all abstract mquirifs But it was the former that 
especially occupied the attention of speculative reason, and wbch 
afterwards became so celebrated under the name of metaph3^ics 

I shall not at present mdicate the penods of tune at which the 
greatest chai\ges m metaphysics took place, but shall merely give 
a hasty sketdi of the dufferent ideas which occasioned the most 
important revolutions m this sphere of thought There are 
three different ends, m relation to which these revolutions have 
taken place • 

1 In relattmt to ike object of the cogmtion of reason, philosophers 
may be divided mfl> Sensuaksts and InteUecUialtsts Epicurus 
may be regarded as the head of the former, Phiio of the latter 
The distinction here signalized, subtle as it is, dates from the 
earhest times, and was long mamtamed The former asserted, 
that reahty resides m sensuous objects alone, and that eveiythmg 
else IS merely imaginary, the latter, that the senses are the parents 
of illusion, and that truth is to be found m the understan^mg 
alone The former did not deny to the conceptions of the under- 
»3tandmg a certam kmd of reahty, but with them it was merely 
Zog*/wl,*with the others it was mystical The former admitted 
tntellectwd conceptions, but declared that sensuous objects 'alone 
possessed real existence The latter mamtamed that all real 
objects were tnUliligtble, and beheved that the pure understandmg 
possessed a faculty of mUatton apart from sense, which, m their 
opmion, served'ordy to confuse the ideas of the understandmg 

2 In relation to the origin of the pure cognitions of reason, we 
find one school mamtainmg that they are denved entoely from 
experience, and another, that they have their ongm in reason 
alone Aristotle may be regarded as the head of the Empinasts, 
and Plato of the Noalagists Locke, the follower of Anstotle m 
modem times, and Leibntis of Plato (although he cannot be said 
to have mutated him m his mysticism), have not been able to 
brmg this question to a settled conclusion The procedure of 
Epi^nis m his sensual system, m which he always restncted his 
conclusions to the sphere of expenence, was much more consequent 
than that of Anstotle and Locke The latter especially, after 
havmg denved all the concepUons and prmciples of the mmd 
from expenence, goes so far, m the employment of these conception 
and prmciples, as to mamtam that we can prove the existenre of 
God and the immortahty of the soul— both of them objects lying 
beyond the limits of possible expenence — ^with the same force of 
demonstration as any mathematical proposition 

3 In relation to method ' Method is procedure according to 
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pnnaples We may divide the methods at present employed m 
the field of mquiry into the ntUttraltsitc and the saenttfic The 
nalurdlist of pure reason lays it down as his principle, that common 
reason, without the aid of saence — ^which he calls sound reason, 
or common sense — can give a more satisfactory answer to the most 
unportant questions of metaphysics than speculation is able to do 
He must mamtam, therefore, that we can determine the content 
and circumference of the moon more certainly by the naked eye, 
than by the aid of mathematical reasomng* But this system is 
meto misology reduced to principles, and, what is the most absurd 
thin g m this doctrine, the neglect of all scientKc means is paraded 
as a peculiar method of extending our cognition As regards those 
who are naturalists because they know no better, they are certainly 
not to be blamed They follow common sense, without paradmg 
their Ignorance as a method which is to teach us the wonderful 
secret, how we are to find the truth which lie's at the bottom of 
the yell of Democritus 

Quod sapio sabs est mihi non ego euro 
Esse quod .Ajcesilas aerumnosique Solones — Pans 

IS theif motto, under which they may lead a pleasant and praise- 
worthy life, without troubling themselves with science or troubhng 
saence with them • 

As regards those who wish to pursue a scientific method, they 
have now the choice of following either the dogmatical or the 
sceptical, while they are bound never to desert the systematic 
mode of procedure When I mention, in relabon to the former, 
the celebrated Wolf, and as regards the latter, David Hume, I 
may leave, m accordance with my present mtention, all others 
unnamed The critical path alone is still open If my reader has 
been kind and patient enough to accompany me on this hitherto 
untravelled route, he can mJlv judge whether, if he ajid others 
will contribute their exertions towards making tliis narrow foot- 
path a high road of thought, that, which many centuries have 
failed to accomphsh, may not be executed Before the close of the 
present— namely, to bnng Reason to perfect contentment in regard 
to that which has always, but without permanent results, occupied 
her powers alfd engaged her ardent desire for knowledge 
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HighiaTiii Widow and Betrothed 127 

(See also Biowraphy ofid Pojttrt) 

Shehedidn’B The GoloylyoT Family Translated by Natalie Bnddington. 
“ ' ■ “ ■ Garnett 908 

0 Frankenstein 616 

®Intro by Jessie M Middleton 505 

Sie^Seiri^ (Henryk) Tales from Edited by Monica Me Gardner 871 
Shorter Noreis, Vol I Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson 824 . r 

„ „ Vol II Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 

Hendotson 641 • 

.. It *■ m Eighteenth Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 

Walpole's Castle of Otranto, and Br Jobneons 
Smollett’s Peregrine Plokle, 2 vols 838-9 ^ ^ [Rasselasl 856 

Roderick Random. Introdnotlon by H w Bodges 790 
b Sterne’s Trlstnun Shandy Introdnotlon by George Salntsbnry BIT 
(4ee also ESSaT^ 



fiction — continued 

t StcTcnaon's Dr^Jetyll and Mr Hyde The Merry Men and Other Tales - 
78T ^ * 

t , The Master of BaHantaae and The Black Arrow 764^ 

I , TreiiBore IsUind and Kidnapped 7D3 

St Ires Introdnctlon by Ernest Rhys 901 
(See dho Essars, Poetbt and TBA-viet) 

Surtees' Jorrocks Jaunts and JoUlUes SIT 

Tbackeiay’s Christmas Boolu Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 399 
I, Esmond. Introdnctlon by Walter Jerrold. T3 

Neircomea Introdnctlon by Walter Jerrold '2vols 16S-6 
Pendennls Intro by Walter Jerrold 2 vols. 125-6 
„ Roundabout Papers 687 

l , VanltvFalr Introdnctlon by Bon Whitolaw Reid. 298 

, VlTflnlaiw Introdnctlon by Walter Jerrold. 2 yols. 507-8 

(See also Esaars) 

L Tolstois Anna Karenina. Trans byRoohellaS ’novensend 2 vols 612-13 
, , Cblldhood Boyhood ondYontb Tnins J Hogarth 591 

„ Uaster and Kia and other Parables and Tales 469 

, War and Peace 3 vols 525-7 • 

Trollope a (Anthony) Barchester Toners 30 
t „ ,1 Dr Thome 360 

„ , Ftamley Parsonage Intro by Ernest Rbys 181 

■I t Tbe Qolden Lion ol Granphm Inl^dnction by 

Hngh Walpole TBl 

„ „ Tbe Lest Chronicle ot Barset 2 vols 391-2 

„ „ PblncasFlnn Intro byHogb Walpole 2vols 832-3 

M , The SmaD Eonse at AlUngton 301 

, , Tho Warden Introdnctlon Ernest Rhys 182 

drnigencr*s Fathers and Sons Translated by C J Bogarth 742 
, Liza Translated by R S Ralston. 677 
« Virgin Bon. Translated by Rochelle 5 Townsend. 528 
t Walpole e (Bush) Mr Perrin and hir Traill 018 
t Wells a (B O ) The Time Machine and Tbe Wheels of Chance 9J5 ’ 

Whyte MeivlUe s The Cladlators Introdnctfon byV Mavrogordato 523 
Wood s (Mrs Henry) Tbe Chonnlngs 84 
Tonge s (Charlotte M.) The Dove In tho Eagle a Beat 329 

„ The Botr ot Bcdclylto Intro Mrs MeyneU. 362 

(See alM FOR Yotno People) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germinal Translated by Baveloek BUIs. 867 

HISTORY 4 

Alurlo Saxon Cbronlde. Tbo Translated hy James Insram 624 
Bede 8 Bcclcsiostlcal History* etc. Introduction by Vida D Scudder 479 
Btnneit s History ol HU Own Times 8$ 

Chriyie s Preneb Hovolntlon Introduction by H Belloc 2 rols 31-3 « 
(See o2so Biooiufet and KssiTS) 

L Creasy s DccUIto Battles of the World Introduction by H Bbys 300 
Bo JolnrUle (See VlUehardouln) 

Duruy a (Jeon Victor) A Hlsto^ ol France 2 vols. 737-8 
Finlay s Byzantine Empire 33 ^ 

f Greece under toe Bomona 185 
Frondo 6 Henry Mil Intro by IJewellyn Williams MP 3 vols 372-4 
^ Edward TI Intro bv LleTrellyn WUUains MPgBOL 375 

„ Mary Tudor Intro by Llewellyn UllamSs M P , B C L 477 

M History ol Queon Elizabeth s Rolgn 5 vols Completing 
Fronde 6 Hlrtorv of Enslnnd In 10 vole. 583-7 

i See dUo EasATS ond Biooratby) ^ 

Iodine and Fall of tho Roman Empire Edited with Introduc* 
lion and ^otes by Olipbant Smoaton Mji. 6 vols 434-0 474-0 
(See qUo Bioorapht) 

Green s Short History ol the EnuUab People Edited and HevUea by 
L CcSilJano with on Appendix by R. P Farley BA* 2 vols 727-d 
Grote 6 History of Greece Intro by A D Lindsay 12 yoU 186-97 
Ballam s (Henn) Constitutional History of Eneland 3 vols 62:^3 
BoUfisljcd B Cbronlde as used in Bbakespeare s Flays. Introducuon by 
I^fessor Allardyco ^>icoli SCO 
JtTlns*B (Washlocton) Conquest of Granada 478 » 

i Scd edao Essatb ond BiooiUpbyi 
© wa Introduction by Dr Jacob Hart. 712 
J titzow*s History of Bohemia 432 
li Uacaolay*B History ot Bnsland. 3 vols 34-6 
(See olso EsdAva ond Oiutouy^ 



HIST ORY — continued 

llMbla'velU’B History ol Florence 37 B 
°*®> E33ATS) 

Maine’s (Sir Henry) Ancient Law jitsi 

(Anlntroanotory vol to Gibbon) iS3 
Mlraet B (F A At ) The Flench HeTolntlon. 713 
Aflmfinn s History ot the Jews S toIs 377— S 

Mommsen’s History oI Rome ^ Translstea by W P Dickson, LL D 
WltlustCTiewottheworkbyB A Freeman. AtoIs S43-3 
X, Motley's Dutch Republic 3 toIs SB-3 
Farkman’sConspliaoy ol Pontiac 3 toIs 303-3 
Poston Lettew, The, Based on edition ot Knight Introduction by 
Mrs Aroher Hind* M A,. 2yolB 752->S ' 

Pilgrim Fathors, The Introdactdon by John Masefield 480 
PoUt^ Liberty, The Growth ol. A Source Book ol English History 
Arrannd by Ernest Rhys 745 * 

Prescott's Ck>nqnest of Mexico With Introdnetton by Thomas Seooomba 
MJt 3 vols 397-8 

Conquest ol Pern. Intro by Thornes Secoombe, M A. 301 ' 
Bismondi’a Italian BIhpnbllcs 350 

Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Chnrch Intro by A. J Grieve 251 
„ Memorials ol Canterbury 89 

Taoltns Vol I Annals Introduction by B H Blakeney 273 ' 

Vol n Agricola and Germama. Intro byE H Blakeney 274 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest Intro by J A Price, B-A 2 vols 198-9 
ViUehardouln end De Jolnvllle’e Chronicles ol the Cmsades Translated 
with Introduotion, by Sir F Marxlals, C B 333 
Voltaire s Age ol Louis ZxV Translated by Maxtyn P Pollack, 780 


ORATORY , 

£ Anthology ot Brittsh Historical Speeches and Ocattons Compiled by 
Ernest Rhys 714 

• Bright’s (John) Speeches Selected with Intro by Joseph Storge 352 
Bunte's American Speeches and Letters 340 
(See also E&ats) 

Demosthenes Select Orations S4B ' 

Fox (Charles James) Speeches (Fienoh Revulntlonary War Period) 
Edited with Introduotion by Irene Comer WUlis, M A 759 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc Intro by the Rt Hon James Bryce 306 
(See QUO BioojiAPHy) 

Macaulay's Speeches on Politics and Literature 390 
(See also Essatb and HiSTORt) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with France 145 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

(. A Eempls’ Imitation ol Christ 484 
Ancient Hebrew Literature Being tbe Old Testament and Apocrypha 
Arranged by the Bey R R Taylor 4 voE 2o3-6 
Aristotle, The Nlcomochean Ethics of. Translated by D P Obase. 
Intiodnctlon by Professor J A. Smith 547 
(See oteo CnASScaan) 

Bacon’s The Advancement ot Looming 719 
(See alto Essais) (, 

Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principles ot Homan Hnowledge, New Theory of 
Vision. With Introdnotlon by A D Lindsay 483 
Boebme’s (Jacob) The Signatnre ot All Things, with Other Writings 
Introdnetton by CUlTord Bax 669 
Browne’s Rellgio Med^, etc. Introdnetton by Professor 0 H Hertord.93 
Bnnyan'a Grace Abonndlng and Mr Badmon. Introduction by Q B 
Harrison SIS 

(See also Romance) _ 

Burton’s (Robert) Anatomy ol Melancholy Introdnotion by Holbrook 
Jackson. S vols 886-8 » 

Butler's Analogy ot Religion. Introduction by Rev Ronald Bayne 90 
Descartes’ (Rene) A Discourse on Method Translated by^otessor John 
Veltch Introduction by A D Lindsay 570 
Hobbes’ Levlathaa Edited, with Intro by A D Lindsay, ILA. 691 
Hooker’s Eodlerlastleal Polity Intro by Bov H Bayne 2 voE 201-2 
Hume's Treatise 'ot Human Natore, and other PbUosopblcoI Works 
j^troduction by A D Lindsay 2 voE 548—0 
Jamea (WlUSam) Selected P&pers oa PhUosophT ^739 ^ 

K&nVs Ontiaae oi Pore Keasoa Tmnfilatod by J M. 3> MoMejotm 
latrodaptioxi liy Dr D Lisdsay 809 



PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— «ntlnuetf 

EeUe’B The CSbrlstlnn Tesi IntrodncUon by J 0 Sholrp B90 
KlDBKd'n’ard VI First and Second Prayer Boohs Introdnctlon by the 
Rev Bishop ot Qloncester 448 
L Koran The Rodnell a Translation. 880 
Latimer's Sermons IntrodnoUon Canon Beeohlns 40 
Lair’s Serious Call to a Dovont and Holy Life 91 
Leibnls s FbUosophlcal Writings Boleoted and trans by Mary Morris. 

Introdnotlon by O R Morris, M.A DOS 
Locbe B 'Tiro Trsatlsos ot Clrll Government. Introdnotlon by Froleseor 
WlUIam S Carpenter 7S1 ' 

Malthns on tbe Principles ot Population S vols 692-3 
Maurieo s Kingdom of Christ 2 yols 14S-7 (Vol 146t) 

UlU s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism Liberty, Representative Government 
with Intxoduetton by ^ B Lindsay 483 
. Subleotlon ot Women (See WoUstoneeratt Mary under Sciehcf ) 
More B Utopia Introdnotlon by Judge O Bacan 461 
L Mew Testament Arranged In tbe order In wblcn the boolcs came to the 
Christians ot the First Century 03 
Newman a Apologia pro Vita Sun. Intro by X)r*Oharles Sorolea. 689 
(See otto Esseva) 

^letasche a Thus Spake Koratbustra Translated by A. TBle and 
M. M Borman 862 

Paine a Rights ot Man. Introdnctlon by G J Holyoake 718 
Pascals Pansdes Translated by W F Trotter IntrodnotlDn by 
T S EUot 874 

L Romayana and the Mababharata The. Translated by Romesb Dntt, 
0 1 E 403 • 

Renen s Lite ot Jesus Introduotlan by Right Rev Chas. Gore DU 80S 
jlabertson s (F W 1 Sermons on Rollirion and Lite Christian Doctrine 
and Bible Subjects Each Volnine with Introdnotlon by Canon 
Bnmett 3 vols 37-9 

Roblnson’e (Wade) The Philosophy ot Atonement and Other Sermons 
Introdnotlon ^ Rev F B Meyer 637 • 

Ronsseou s (J J ] 'Cho Social Contract eto 660 « 

' (See also EaaiTS) 

L St. Angntoe s Confessions Dr pnsey s Translation 200 
L St Francis Tbe Little Flowers and Tbe Lite ot St Franois 485 
Seeley's Ecce Homo Introdnctlon by Str Oliver Lodge 806 
Splnora s Ethlca eto Translated by Andrew J Boyle With Intro 
dnotlon by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg's (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell 370 > 

The Divine Love and Wisdom. 635 
,, Tho Divine Providence 068 
L , „ 'The T^ Christian Religion 863 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo Saxon Foeitry Edited br Profeuor B K Gordon 794 
L Arnold fl (Matthew) Poems 1840-66 Including ThTisls 384 
L Ballads A Book o! British Bdected hy B B Jobnsonu 572 
Beaumont and Flotchor Tba Select Plays ot Introduotion by Professor 
Baker ot Harrard UnlTorsitT 606 » 

BJOinson 8 Plays Yol X The Newly Married Oouplo Xioonordo A 
Qauntlete Translated hy B Farqubatson Sharp 
686 

,, Yol H The Editor Tho Bankrupl and The King 

Translated by R* Farqubarson Sharp 096 
Blake's Poems and Prophecies Introduotion by Max Plowman 798 
Is Brownlx^s Poems, 189M4 Introduction by ^^rtbur Waugh 41 
L Browning's Pooms 1844—64 42 

L , Tbe King and tho Book* Intro by Ohas W HodelL 603 
L Buiw Poems and BongUi lutrodui^on by J Douglas 94 
Byron's Poetical and DromaUo WorlQ S toIs 486-b 
Cuderon Cto Ploys, translate by Edward FltegertUd 810 
L Chaucer's Qanterbury Tales Edited by Prinolpal ButreU* H«A^_ 307 
Coleridge (ftldeu Book of Edited by Btopford A Brooke 43 
a (See also Tijbsatb) 

Cowper (William) Poems of Edited by H I Anson Fansset* 872 
(See also Bioorapht) *. • 

ii Danto's Divine Comedy (Ck^s Translation) SpedaUy edited by 
Edmund Gardner 308 _ • ^ ^ 

Donne s Poems Edited by H I Anson Fansset* 867 
Dryden s Pooms. Edited by Bonamy Dobrde 910 
Eighteenth'Cflntury Plays Edited by Joi^ Hampden ^818 
II 



REFERENCE 

Atl&B Of Anolont and Classical Qeograpbr Maar coloured And line 
Maps Historlool Gazetteer Index, oto 161 
BiograpDical Dictionary of EnsUatPliiterataTe 149 
Blo^pMcal Blctlonary of Foreign Literatnre 900 
Dates Dictionary of 564 

Dlctlonarv oi Quotations and Proverbs 2 vola 809-10 
Eveerman s EngUab Dictionary 77d 

Literary and Historical Atlas I JSnropo Many coloured and llbeMAna 

loll Index and Gazetteer 196 
„ , H America. Do 863 

„ , , ni Asia Do 633 

» IV Africa and Australia Do 669 

NoU’Olasslca] Mytholoer Dictionary of. 632 

Header's Guide to Ereryman a Library By H. Faraubanon Sbaru 
Introduction by Ernest luya 689 ^ 

HogetsThesanrasolEngUsh'WordsandPbraBesO 2yo1s 630-1 
fmlths Smaller Classical Dictionary Hevlted and Edited by E H 
Blakeney M.^ 106 _ 

Wiicht a An Encyclopaedia of Gardening 665 

ROMANCE 

Aucaasin and Mcolette Tilth other Hedloval Romances 497 
Eoocaeeloe Decameron (Unabridsed.) Translated hr J hr TUnr 
Introdnetlon by Edward Hntton 2 Tols 84S-6 
X, Bnnyan a PQtcrlm a Progresa Introdnetlon by Rey H E IiotiIs 204 
Burnt Njol The Story of Translated by Sit Grorn Daaent 55B 
I. Carrantea' Don Quixote Motteox* TtanalaUon XooUiart s Intro 
« dnetlon 2 yols 384-0 

OhrdUen de Tto^a Erie and Dntd Tronalatod, with Introdnetlon and 
Notci by WllUam Wlstar Comfort 698 
Erenoh Modlorol Romances Translated by Engeno btaaon S57 
QeoOrey ol Monmontb a Hlstorlea ol tbo Elnsa of Britain 67 > 
(Sbettib Shea T60 ATowiy Tbanslatoif 6 t G Afiijnb H%d( Ogg 
Oudnm. Done Into English by Margaret Armonr 880 
Gnesta (Lady) Mablnoglon latrodnctloo by Rev R tVUUaiiia 97 
Helmakrmgla Tbs Olat Sagas Tronalnted by Bamnel Lalng Intro 
dnetlon and Notes by John Borcrldge 717 
M Sagas ol the Norse Rings Translated by Samnei Doing 

_ Introduction and Notes by John Beymdge 847 

Holy Graal The High History of tbo 445 a 

Holoyala Introduction by W F Kirby, F D S FES 2 toIs 259-00 
Do Sage s The Adyontnrea ol QU Bias Introdnetlon by Anatole Do 
Bras 2 vola 437-8 

UaoDonold a (George) Pbantoatca A Faorle Romance 732 

(See aUo riono't) . 

L Malory’s Le Morte d Arthur Intro by Proleasor Rbya 2 Tola 45-fl 
I. Morris (WUltam) Early Romances Introduction by AUKd Noyes 261 
„ , TboXiUe and Death ol Jason. 675 

Morte d’ Arthur Romances Tiro Introduction by Lucy A. Paton 634 
Nibdungs The Fall of the Translated by Margaret Armour 312 
Rabelais The Herold Deeds ol Gargantua and Pantagruel Introduction 
by D B Wyndham Lewi# 2 yols 826-7 
'Waco B Arthurian Romance Translated by Engenu Mason. Laya- 
mon s Brut Introduction by Lucy A. Patou. 576 

SCIENCE 

Boyles The Sceptical Chymlst 559 

Dmin B The Orldn of Species lotroductloa by Sir Arthur Keith 611 
(See also Travel) • 

Euclid the Elements of Todbunters Edition. Introduotlen by Sir 
Thomas Heath K C B 891 

Faraday s fMlcbacl) Experimental Researobes in Electricity 670 
Galton s lute Human Faculty Revised by Author 363 

George % (Henr;^ Progress and Poverty .550 ^ 

Hahnemann a f^mu^ The Organon of the RaUonm Arc of dealing 
Introduction by 0 B Wh^or , 863 , , 

Harvey b Circulation of the Blood Introduction byEmest IvlcyiL 
Hovara s State of the Prisons Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 
HuZley a SesayB Introduction by Sir Ouver Lodge 47 

9. Select Lectures and Lay Sermons Intro^Slr Oliver Loto 
Lyeu s Antiquity ol “Man With an Istrod'sctlon by B Rastqll 

13 
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835 


496 

700 



for young people — continued 

BnSSDcb's (Tbomae) The Am oC Fable 4TS 

Legends ot Charlemagne Intro hr Ernest Bhya SSO 
I, Canton’s A ChOd Book of Saints a Blns&atod by T B Koblnson 61 


Bins 


(See also EbbatS) 

L Canolls Alice in Wonderland Throngb tho Looking Class etc 
tmted by the Anthor Introdnctlon by Ernest Khyg S36 
Clarke s Qlrlbood of Shakespeare s Heroines 3 toIb 109-11 (Vols n 
and 111 t) 

, Talcs from Chancer 

Collodl's Flnocehto or The Story of a Pnpnet 538 • 

Cox's (Sir G W } Tales of Anolent Greece) 7£1 
L Defoe s Robinson Cmsoo Hlnstrated by J A. Symington 59 
(See also Fionon) 

Dodge e (bfory Ua^l Hans Br^er, or. The Silver Skates 620 
Edi^s Heroes of England. 4 A 

(See alto FtenoN) • 

t Evring's (Mis ) Jackanapes, Baddy Banrtn s Bovecot Dlnstrated by 
R Caldecott, and The Story of a Short Life 131 
Mis Ovsitherraya SemembamcA 130 
I Fairy Gold Blastrated hy Herbert Cole 157 
l Jniry Talcs from the Arabian Mights lUnstmted. 249 
Fieeman s Old EngUsh History for Oh&dren. 540 
L Fialssart s Chronicles 57 

Gatty's Parables from Matnre Introdnction by Groce Rhys. 158 
Grimm a FaliT Tales Blastrated by S Anning Bell 66 
l Bairthome s W ondei Book and TanglSTVoad Tales 5 
(See also Fionow) • 

Eotrard’s Ratllln the Reefer Introdnction by Gny Pocock. 8S7 
I Hegbes Tom Browh’s School Bays Blastrated by T Robinson 56 
ugelarr s (Jean) Mopsa the Fain Blcstrated by Bora Cnrtls 619 
Jeseiles s (Rlebard) Bevis the Story of a Boy Introdnction hy Gny 
Pocock. 850 , 

I Slngsley's Heroes Batrodnetian to Grace Rhys 113 p 

, Madam How and Lady why mtcodncKon hy C I Gardiner 

L • Water Babies and Glances 277 [SLA 777 

(See aiea Pobtbt and FiOMOV) 

Kingston’s Peter the Whaler 6 
, Three Midshipmen 7 

1 Lamb s Tales from Shakespeare Hlnstrated hy A. Htckham 8 
(See also Biookapht and Essatb) 
t Lear (and Others) A Book of Monsense 808 
I Manyat s Ohlldron of tho New Forest 247 

LllUs Savage InhrodncUon to R Bibhley Johnson 159 
» Masterman Ready Introdnction by R. Brimley Johnson ICO 

. Settlers In Canada Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 370 

, (Edited by) BattUn the Bwter 857 ' 

„ (See also Fionon) 

Martinean e Feats on the Fjords etc Blnstrated by A. Baokbam 429 
Mother Goose a Mnrsery Rhymes Blnetnited 473 
Poetry Book for Bovs and (Jlrls Edited by Qny Pocook. 894 
Reid 8 (Mayne) The Boy Hnnters of the Mississippi. 582 
_ >>. j, The Boy Slavee. Introdnction by Gny Pocock. 797 
Rnskln B The Two Boyhoods tkd Other Passages 688 
(5'« Ol90 ElSSlTS) 

t Sewdl s CAoixi) Black Beauty Illustrated by l^uoy Kemp Welob 748 
Xi Spyrls (iDbaima) Beldl lUuBtratlons by Lizzie La^sofu 431 
li Stowe a Uucle Tom a Oabln S7l 

1* Swift a Ouliiver a Travele Dloatrated by A« Bjckhom 60 
^ (See aUo BioQ&Ai>Br and Essats; 

L Swiss Family Hobluson Blustratioxis by Chu FoikAard. 430 

veme fl Abandoned 50 UlTUtottonB 3C8 
• Dropped from tho Olmidfl SO lUurtratloM 387 

^ I. f Fire WeekB to a Balloon and Around tho World to Eighty 

* Days ^Translated by Arthur Ohambors and P Dosa?os 
h , Tvouty Thousand Leagues Under tho Sea. 319 1779 

, The Scfsret of the Island 50 lUuBtratlom 369 
I* xonffos"OliarlotteM ) The Book of Golden Deeds 330 ^ ^ 

j , The Lances of Lynwood ^^Tfctratcd by Dora 

h „ „ Th?5uttIo Duke lUustratod by Dora Curtis 470 

(Bee oZao Fxoriozrr 
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